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At the present writing, it is impossible to form 
any definite opinion as to the condition of the win- 
ter wheat crop. So far as our observations extend, 
tlie indications are generally unfavorable. Through- 
out a large extent of our country the soil last 
autumn was remarkably dry, and when winter sct 
in the wheat looked small and thin on the ground. 
We are disposed to think, however, that the wheat 
had made a good root growth, and that the plants 
on good land were healthy, hardy, and yigorous. 
On our own farm the wheat is apparently uninjured. 
The weather-wise people are telling us to look out 
fora wet summer. Of course they know nothing 
about it. But we will unite with them in advising 
the farmer readers of the American Agriculturist to 
look out for wet weather—and prepare for it. We 
do not base this advice on the fact that we have lad 
and are still having a great drouth, and therefore 
that it is reasonable to expect a great rain. There 
is something in this; but we urge our readers to 
prepare for wet weather simply because we know 
that farmers suffer much loss every spring from 
failing to expect and prepare for rainy days, muddy 
roads, and wet fields. 

We fear this advice will not do much good. 
Good, prompt, energetic, thinking, sensible farmers 
prepare for all kinds of weather and for all emer- 
gencies; but there are thousands who are constitu- 
tionally indisposed to do anything to-day that can 
be put off until to-morrow. They never clean the 
leaves or other impediments from the gutters on 
the roof of the house until it rains; never plow 
until they are ready to plant, and never get or 
clean up the seed until the field is prepared and 
waiting for it. Such farmers rarely get a new 
plow-point until the old one is worn out, and 
never get the teeth of the harrows sharpened 
until the day they want to use them. But why 
multiply illustrations ? Nothing that we can say 
will rouse such men. All that we can hope for is 
to persuade young farmers to cultivate the habit 
of promptness—of doing things at the best time, 
and especially of disciplining themselves to do first 
those things which they like to do least. Indolent 
people often busy themselves in doing something 
that they specially like todo. We have known a 
farmer’s son too weak to sort potatoes or milk a 
cow, but quite strong enough to break a colt or 
feed o thrashing machine. 





Hints about Work, 

Start the Plows the moment the ground 
enough, but not before; and where it can be 
| harrow and sow as fast as you plow. Do not wait 
to finish the field. We know there is some loss of 

time in changing work so often, but it ig 
compared with the extra time and labor required 
to prepare plowed land that has been exposed to 
heavy rains, and then had to lie for seyera} days 
until the surface was erusted over before it was d 
enough to harrow. Oursprings are so short, and 
the weather so uncertain, that our rule should be 
never to leave the field until all the land that has 
been plowed is harrowed and sown, 

Sod Land can be plowed after a soaking rain ear. 
lier than fall-plowed or stubbles. And asteel plow 
will make a ciean furrow slice where a cast-iron 
plow will clog. But it is doubtful whether it is or 
is not advisable to avail ourselves of these facts, 
Sod land is just as wet as the stubble land, and if 
one would be injured by plowing it is not easy to 
understand why the sod Jand would not be injured 
also. It is one of those points, however, on which 
we need more light. Our own practice is based on 
the practical fact that we have a good deal of plow. 
ing to do and little time to do it in, rather than on 
any theoretical considerations as to what is the ab. 
solutcly best condition for the soil to be in when it 
is plowed. A farmer must not be a “ one-idea” 
man. He has many things to take into considera- 
tion, and has need of experience and good judgment, 
A safe rule is to avoid running to extremes, 

Barley is with us the first crop that we aim to sow 
in the spring. We say ‘aim,’ because, in point 
of fact, it not unfrequently happens that we are 
able to plow a clover sod, and drill in peas or oats, 
before we can plow a corn-stubble and prepare if. 
for barley. But when the weather is favorable we 


is dry 
done, 


nothing 





should get in the barley at the earlicst time possi- 
ble. So good a farmer as John Johnston, however, 
differs with us on this point. With him, later 
sown barley has frequently proved a heavier crop 
than that sown earlicr. And in ourown experience 
“we have sown part of a field of barley the last day 
of March, and the remainder of the field a week or 
ten days later, and the one was as good as the 
other. But in this case both were “sown early.’” 
We have had two crops of barley in different ycars,. 
one of which was over 50 bushels per acre, and the 
other 49 bushels, and one was sown two or three 
weeks earlier than the other; but both were sown 
as early as possible. We have never had a good crop 
of barley that was not sown early. ; 

Oats can be sown on a great range of soils, from a 
black muck to the heaviest'clays. Of all the small 
grains they will stand the greatest neglect, but well? 
repay good cultivation. They are often sown on 
new plowed sod land, and occasionally do well 
enough to induce farmers to continue the practice, 
notwithstanding the fact that in nine cases out of 
ten the result is anything but satisfactory. Better 
plant corn on the sod land, and sow oats after the 
corn. We have seen great crops raised where the 
land is rich by fall-plowing a corn-stubble, and 
then sowing as early as the land could be harrowed 
in the spring, and when the frost was not suffi- 
ciently out of the ground to plow. Sod land 
plowed late in the fall may be got into fair condi-; 
tion for oats by the use of a Shares or Nishwitz, 
harrow, when the sod is not sufficiently rotted in 
the spring to admit of cross-plowing. When the 
sod was plowed early, say in August or September, 
and the land was what we call “‘ fall-fallowed,” the 
sod should be well-rotted, and when plowed in the 
spring would be in excellent condition for oats, 
and if the land is rich enough a great crop may be 
expected. From 214 to 314 bushels per acre is the 
proper quantity of seed, according to the condition 
and fertility of the soil—tle richer the soil, the less 
seed is required. As a rule, we do not sow oats 
thick enough, or make the soil sufficiently fine and 
mellow. When sown with a drill, which is by-far 
the better plan, harrow the land thoroughly, and 
then roll before drilling, and if there are still any 
clods roll again after the drill. 








Peas in many sections are so much affected by 
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the pea- Géetie, or what is improperly called “ the 
pug,” that their culture is almost entirely aban- 
doned. There is at present no known remedy. 
Getting sced entirely free from bugs, or dipping 
the seed for a minute in boiling water, are popular 
remedies, but are not based on any satisfactory 
reason. Late sowing is to a certain extent a rem- 
edy, but the crop is almost invariably a poor one. 
Better sow as early as possible, and try to raise a 
great crop, and feed out the crop to pigs before 
the bug eats out much of the substance of the 

s. This is killing the bugs and converting them 
into pork at the same time. If generally adopted, 
and our seed obtained from sections free from 
this insect, we should in time get rid of the trou- 
ble. We drill in the peas at the rate of 3 bushels 
per acre, or 21¢ of peas and 134 bushel of oats. 
See Hints for March. 

Potatoes with the writer do better ona rich clover 
sod than on stubble land. It is time we paid more 
attention to enriching the soil for this crop. The 
labor of digging an acre yielding only 90 bushels, 
is nearly or quite as great as digging an acre that 
will yield 280 bushels, and if the soil is in good 
condition, the latter yield can safely be calculated 
on, with a good variety, and good cultivation. At 
average prices, few farm crops pay better than po- 
tatoes, provided a maximum yield is obtained. 
Manure, if thoroughly rotted and well worked into 
the soil, does not increase the disease. Planting in 
hills, three feet apart each way, saves seed and labor 
in planting, hocing, and digging, and where land is 
cheap, is undoubtedly the better plan; but planting 
in drills, three fect one way, and sets dropped from 
12 to 15 inches in the row, will, provided the land 
is rich enough, produce a greater crop per acre. 


Clover Seed on winter wheat should be sown early. 
But we have sown it as late as the middle of May, 
and had a good catch. Much depends on the season 
and the condition of the land. We prefer to delay 
sowing until the ground is dry enough to harrow. 
A Thomas smoothing harrow is best for harrowing 
the wheat immediately after the seed is sown, but 
an ordinary heavy harrow may safely be used to 
break-the crust on the soil before the seed is sown. 
The most thorough harrowing with acommon forty- 
tooth harrow, early in the spring, provided the seil 
isdry, wilknot pull up the wheat. to any injurious 
extent. Such a harrow may be used before sowing 
the seed, and a Thomas harrow after sowing, with 
excellent effect. 

Grass and Clover Seeds shoud not be covered more 
than half an inch deep. Far more seed is lost from 
covering too deep than from being left wholly ex- 
posed on the surface. <A fine mellow soil is the 
great essential condition. 

The Roller is not used as much as it should be in 
the spring, though it is sometimes used where it 
does more harm than good. It is easier to break 
clods when wet than when dry, but if you can break 
them when dry, the pulverizing effect is far greater. 
Clayey land rolled when wet, forms a hard crust. 
Sandy soil that needs compression, may be rolled 
when quite moist. No amount of rolling will in- 
juriously pack cr consolidate a perfectly dry soil. 


See Hints for last Month—We hope every reader 
of the American Agriculturist preserves the num- 
bers. Many of the hints given last month may be 
found useful now. 

Horses, after their winter's rest, should be worked 
only moderately at first. Look to their shoulders, 
and wash them frequently with cold water. Poor- 
fitting collars are the chief source of galls. 

Working-Oxen shoud be well carded every day, 
and be liberally fed. They have a much larger 
stomach than a horse, and do not need as concen- 
trated food, but they require more time to eat. 


Cut the hay into chaff, moisten it, and mix a little 
‘corn-meal with it—say one quart of meal to a bushel 
‘of chaff. Horses may have two quarts (andat noon 


three quarts) of meal to a bushel. 


Cows need much care and extra feed this month. 
They are longing for green grass, and he is a for- 
tunate firmer who has plenty of miangolds for 
them. But bran and good hay, with a good card- 


ing every den, to keep open the pores, will keep a 
milch-cow in good condition, and prepare her for 
giving a large mess of milk when grass comes. 

Raise your own Calves, and let them have good 
care, nutritious food, and plenty of it, with the 
kindest treatment. Cows will be high again in a 
year or two. Good cows are always scarce. 

Poultry. — Clean the house, sprinkle with crude 
earbolic acid and water. Carbolic soap, rubbed on 
to the roosts, finds its way on to the feathers, and 
kills the lice. Whitewash all the woodwork, and 
if a little carbolic acid is added, so much the better. 
Absolute eleanliness is one great secret of success 
in keeping poultry. . At this season of the year 
farmers should see that their fowls are regularly 
fed. There is not much for them to pick up, and it 
is impossible for them to furnish an abundant sup- 
ply of eggs without food cnough to manufacture 
them. When the ground is frozen, so that they 
ean not get worms, they should have fresh meat, 
bones, etc. See that they have plenty of fresh water. 

Sheep. —See Hints for last month. Nothing is 
better for sheep than clover hay. Let the breeding 
ewes have all they can eat. And those with their 
lambs at their side should have a pound of bran 
each per day, in addition, and a few roots, if they 
ean be spared. Make asmall pen in the yard, with 
slats about ten inches apart, or just wide enough 
to allow the lambs to go through, and put ina few 
small troughs, and keep the lambs supplied with 
oats, corn-meal, bran, and sliced roots. This is one 
seeret of raising good lambs. Sce that the ewes 
and lambs also have an abundant supply of fresh 
water. The ewes will drink nearly twice as much 
water when giving milk as before lambing. 

Pigs.—Last fall’s pigs should have a liberal allow- 
ance of corn-meal and mangolds, to keep them 
growing rapidly till they can get clover. Breeding 
sows should be kept in good thriving condition. 
Succulent food, and bran or fine middlings, are 
better than corn, It is desirable to keep the bowels 
somewhat.relaxed. Daily exercise is very desirable. 
The young pigs should be taught to eat froma 
small trough, separate from the sow, as early as 
possible, or at any rate when three weeks old. 

Rainy Days are usually numerous this. month, 
and there is also abundance of work to be done in- 
doors, such as oiling harness, picking over potatoes, 
painting implements, machines, wagons, etc. 

Clean out the Cellar.—As health is the greatest of 
earthly blessings, cleaning the cellar from all de- 
caving vegetables and other impurities is the most 
important work to be done in the spring. Give not 
sleep to your eyelids until it is done. 

Whitewash the cellar walls, pig-pens, sheep-sheds, 
horse and cow stables. 

Pick up the old Iron.—There has been a great ad- 
vance in the price of iron, and it isa good time to 
dispose of all the old plow-points, horseshoes, ete. 

Make the whole Premises clean.—We have ‘“‘ house- 
cleaning ’’ every spring; let us have stable, barn, 
and barn-yard cleaning also, Leave not a particle 
of manure scattered about the yards. Either apply 
it to the land at once, or pile it in a heap. 


——_—— eet 
Work in the Horticultural Departments, 


-_—o—_ 

In most of the Northern States April will be the 
earliest month for out-door work, and all gardeners 
will find plenty to do in preparing the soil and 
sowing seeds for early crops. If seeds and tools have 
been provided and everything prepared for early 
work, no delay need occur. Work should always 
be planned before actual operations commence, so 
that if a rainy day comes once or twice a week, the 
work need not be behindhand. Some in-door labor 
should be arranged for the workmen during rainy 
days, such as mending tools, making labels, 
ete. Procure tools of the best description, as men 
take more interest in their work when provided with 
suitable tools. A stock of duplicate handles for 
hoes, rakes, etc., will often save trouble when 
work presses, and every gardener ought to have 





a supply of these ready for an emergency. 








Orchard and Nursery. 

We will take it for granted thatthe ground has 
been properly plowed and prepared for eatly spring 
planting, and that trees have been ordered in time. 

Planting can be performed as s00n a8 the es 
arrive, but if this is not done at once, see that th 
roots are properly protected from winds an sun. 
When the trees are set, trim the mutilated roote, 
shorten the branches, and remove all useless Ones. 
Take care not to plant the trees too deep, but 
make a broad opening and spread the roots ina 
natural position, then cover with fine soil, well 
pressed down. When. trees arrive “in. poor order, 
resulting from improper packing, and the bark ap- 
pears shriveled, bury entirely in the soil, and ina 
few days they will look fresh and plump if not toe 
far gone. Trees that have started into growth 
during their journey must be cut back severely, 

Grafting.—As soon as the buds commence to 
swell grafting may be done, but do not commence 
too early. 

Cions.—Cut at any time before the buds start, 
and preserve in sawdust or earth until needed. 

-Root-grafts.—Plant in nursery rows 28 soon as the 
ground is in proper order. 

Seeds of fruit and ornamental - trees may, be 
planted in nursery rows or in beds, but it is better 
to wait until next month before planting any tree 
seeds, except nuts, peach-stones, ete., which were 
buried last fall. ’ Wet é 

Insects.—Continue to destroy all injurious inséc 
wherever found, both in the egg and larva or gru 
state. If the trees have not been washed with 
soapsuds, they should be gone over with a mod- 
erately stiff brush as soon as conyeniént. 

Transplanting.—Transplant trees from the nur- 
sery rows and set where they are to grow, or else 
make them into rows where they will have sufi- 
cient room to grow for several years, © ; 

ns 


Fruit Garden. 


Almonds,—In some parts of the country consider- 
able attention is being paid to the cultivation of 
this fruit, and it will thrive. wherever the peach 
will, and the culture is the same. 

Figs.—This fruit is not. cultivated profitably in 
the open ground north of Maryland, but a few trees 
may be grown for the sake of variety, and during 
the winter may be taken up and stored in the cel- 
lar, or laid down and covered with earth, 

Quinces.—Most persons fail to seeure a good form 
for their quince-bushes, and instead of a handsome 
pyramid is usually seena long-branched; unshapely 
tree, which is far from being ornamental. 1f prop- 
erly pruned, they may be trained into very hand- 
some pyramids. 

Currant.—A good supply of currant - bushes 
ought to be found in eyery fruit garden, and if 
given proper care, they may be made to yield large 
crops of fine fruit, The Versailles and White 
Grape dre the best varieties. Cuttings ought to be 
planted in fosvs :two- feet apart, and the cuttings 





. 8ix inches_in: the .row,‘and in two or .three years 


these will produce bearing bushes. 
Gooseberries. Houghton and American Seedling 


-are two valuable varieties, and are quite tree trom 


mildew. Give thorough-cultiyation and plenty of 
manure between the+ows.- 


_ Grapes.—Plant oie eR Split vines in well-drained ~ 
soil, enriched: by ashes hata't bones ; ; heating manures 


are not proper for a vineyard.~ ‘A good selection of 
varieties, combining the: vealy~ Nel Tate sorts, 
should be set out for home use.’ 

Raspberries and Blackberries. dt ont new | Tants 
of these yaluable fruits, allowing. four feet each 
way for raspberries and six by “eight Feet. tor’ the 
blackberries. 

Strawberries. Set out. new beds as soon. “as the 
ground will allow and givé the rows a good ‘miuleh. 
Hill culture is the neatest, and the plants ought to 
be set out in rows eighteen inches apart, and the 
rows two feet apart. No fruit should be “allowed 
to set the season the vines are planted. 








_ 
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' Kitchen Garden. 

Some of the hints given last month will answer 
for this in many parts of the North. Hot-beds will 
need constant attention to prevent the young 
plants suffering from the want of water or air. 

—Remove the coarse litter and fork in 

the fine manure. Make new beds. 
Beans.—A few rows of Snaps and Bush beans 
may be planted for early use, but pole beans and 
Limas should be left until the soil is well warmed. 
Beets.—Sow early sorts in drills 15 inches apart. 
and Cauliflowers.—Plants may be set out 
from the cold-frame in rows twenty-four by twenty- 
‘eight, and lettuces planted between. Sow seeds 
for second. early-in open ground, and gradually 

harden off the hot-bed plants. 

Carrots.—Sow a few rows for early use in fifteen- 
inch drills, taking care to use plenty of seed to in- 
sure a good start. 

Celery.—Plant in a seed-bed, in drills cight inches 
apart, and cover lightly with fine soil. 

Chives.—Make new plantings by taking up the 
old clumps, and after dividing, set in rows six 
inches apart. 

Gress.—Sow in one-foot rows every week. 

” Cucumbers do better if not planted until next 
month, though a few may be started on inverted 
sods in a hot-bed for carly use. 

Eq-Planis.—Sow in hot-bed and give plenty of 
heat ;. do not let the young plants get chilled. 

Garlic.—Break up the bulbs into sets, and plant 
six inches apart, in rows twelve inches apart. 

Horseradish.—Plant the sets which were saved 
last fall at digging, and plant in well-manured rows 
two feet apart and fifteen inches in the row. 

Herbs.—Have_.a good supply of sweet or pot 
herbs for flayering soups, stews, ctc. Thyme, 
Sage, Summer Savory, and Sweet Marjoram are 
the ones usually planted. Sow in rows four inches 
apart; keep free of weeds until ready to transplant. 

Leeks.—Piant early in fifteen-inch rows, and when 
up thin to six inches in the row. 

Lettuce.—Set out plants from the cold-frame and 
hot-bed. Seeds may be sown in the open ground 
in drills cight inches apart. 

Onions.—Plant out sets and top and potato onions 
as early as the ground is suitable. Sceds should be 
sown early, in rows fifteen inches apart, and if a 
few radish seeds are mixed with them they will 
serve as 4 guide to show where the rows are. 

Parsley.—Sow seeds in hgt-bed or open ground. 

Parsnips need to be sown early in very deep, rich 
soil, to get a good start; sow in fifteen-inch rows. 

Peas.—The earlier these can be planted after the 
frost is out of the ground the better, as they will 
bear cold weather very well. Sow the dwarfs in 
rows a foot apart and the taller sorts two or three 
feet apart. © — 

Peppers.—Treat the same as egg-plants. 

Potatoes.—Pilant in well-manured soil in rows 
three feet apart. Cut the potatoes into sets and 
plant these one foot apart in the rows. Thesprouts 
may be started earlier if the potatoes are placed in a 
warm room for a week or ten days before cutting. 

Radishes.—Sew in hot-bed and in open ground 
once a week, for asuccession. 

and Soorzonera are both excellent vegeta- 


'- bles, and need the same culture as carrots. 


—Hoe over the beds sown last fall, and 


. sow seeds in drills fifteen inches apart. 


' Seeds,—Set out reots, bulbs, etc., for producing 


’ seeds, selecting only the finest specimens. 


Tomatoes.—Sow eeeds under glass, and transplant 


* those already up into pots or boxes where they will 


ray 


' have plenty.of room, and so that tho plants can be 


sme) 


tarned out without idjuring the roots. 
_ Turnips.—Sow afew rows for early use, and as 


: 806Hi as up dust with plaster, to prevent insects. 


‘ 


‘ty: Wlower-Gardem and Lawn. 


"Ornamental Trees:—Bee 98 much care in planting 
these as ins fruit-trees. In ornamenting a 


‘Iawn do not plant the trees and shrubs in regular 








order, but endeavor to give it a natural appear- 
ance. Trees that have been bent by winds during 
the winter should be righted or reset. 

Hedges.—Where 2 protection is needed near the 
house, a living fence of Arbor Vite or Norway 
Spruce is quite ornamental. 

Climbers. —Plant a good variety of climbers for 
covering trellises, arbors, ete. Clematises, Wis- 
tarias, Honeysuckles, etc., are all very handsome 
and rapid growers. 

Herbaceous Perennials that have been set several 
years, ought to be taken up and divided before 
they have started into growth. 

Biennials, such as Hollyhocks and Sweet Wil- 
liams, should be transplanted to the border. 

Annuals.—The hardy sorts may be sown as early 
as the frost leaves the ground. Sow tender varie- 
ties in a hot-bed or in window-boxes. 

ulbs.—Hardy bulbs should be uncovered and 
the ground kept free of weeds. 
—_—_—~>—— 

Greenhouses and Window-Boxes. 


As the time for bedding out plants is so near at 
hand, proper care should be taken to give them 
plenty of air, so that the change will not be sud- 
den. This may be done by opening the ventila- 
tors, shutting off most of the fire heat, and on 
warm, pleasant days by opening the doors. 

Camellias.—As they are making their growth they 
should have plenty of water and a little more heat. 
Keep clear of insects. 

Pelargoniums coming into flower will need 
plenty of water and light. 

Propagating.—Continue to propagate bedding- 
plants as fast as possible, in order that a large stock 
may be prepared for sale or planting out. 

Seeds of annuals that are small ought to be 
planted in boxes or pans, and instead of covering 
with earth, press the seeds into the soil and then 
sprinkle from a fine-rose watering-pot. 

Dahlias.—Bring the tubers into a warm place 
where they will sprout. 

Cannas.—Start in the greenhouse, and set out in 
the open ground when warm. 

Tuberoses do best if started in the greenhouse and 
then turned into the open ground next month. 

Window-Boxes.—The plants ought not to be al- 
lowed to become drawn, but should have plenty of 
light and air, and free exposure on mild days. 
———at @ a > oe 
New York Live-Stock Markets. 
Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. Tot't. 








WEEK ENDING 





February 19th......... A 130 816 30,502 35,367. 74,004 
February 26th... .....6,508 205 «4795 16,564 27,850 51,922 
ee ee 126 ©6880): 18,015 26,377 §1,657 
March 1ith............ 7.356 182 878 18,78! 496 


785 26, 
Total in 4 Weeks......27,343 643 3,869 83,866 115,859 231,079 
dofor prev.4 Weeks..30,564 428 3,325 100,091 127,356 261,764 


Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. 

Aneta Pe Month. eh Wl | Ste AR 

do. do. prev’s Month... .6,085 109 954 =—.20,585 36,1 
Average per Week, 1871.....7,187 88 2,301 25,182 25,177 

Beef Cattle,—Receipis are usually lighter at. this 
season of the year, farmers arranging to increase their 
stock for grazing. Besides this, it is evident that se 
many cattle perished at the West during’ the unusually 
severe winter, we shall havea light run this spring, and 
it is feared the stock will be poor. Trade has been some- 
what uniform during the past month, the market closing 
at a trifling decline. There is a great falling off in arrivals 
of Texans, only 494 coming forward during the past 
month. At the last general market there were 130 car- 
loads of cattle on sale at Communipaw, 95 cars at Hun- 
dredth Street, and 40 at Weehawken, all these places 
comprising the New York market. Good cattle com- 
manded 12c. # tb., and were in fair demand, though the 
opening of the shad season, with abundance of cheap 
eggs, and veals coming in freely, somewhat lessen the de- 
mand for beef. 

Below we give the range of prices, average price, and 
figures at which large lots were sold: 
Feb. 19th, ranged9 @13 c. Large sales10¥%@12 c. Av. 11% 
Feb. 26th, 0. 9 @l2%c. do. do. 10¥@1i%c. do. 11 
March 4th, do. 84%@#Xc. do. do. 10%@11Xc. do, 11 
March lith, do. 9@I3 c. do. -do. 11 @12" ¢. do. 11% 

Milch Cows.—The spring of the year is always 
looked upon as the best time in which to sell cows. The 
present time proves an exception, made so by the large 





a 
numbers of milkers sent here for sale. Poor quality hag 
also contributed to the general dullness. So glutteq have 
our markets been with hard lots of old cows, that they 
were sold at $25 @ $30 each by the car-load, Recent 
salés of twocars rather ordinary cows were made at $55 
each. The decline for the month is about $10 per head 
Very manyof those now sent here for sale are springers, 
Fresh cows vary from $30 to $50 each for poor, $55 to $70 
for medium to good, witha few choice at $%5 to $80... 
Calves.—The figures show only a moderate increase in 
numbers, but the markets to-day are perfectly fluttea 
with dressed veals, and overstocked with live. Trade ig 
slow, and prices much lower. Thereare fully three times 
as many dead calves sent in as are reported above among 
the live-stock, . It now takes a fat calf to bring 10c. @ ,, 
alive, or ever 18c., dressed. Good to prime milk-fed live 
calves are worth 9c. @ 10c. # th. ; common to fair sell at 
Ic. @8%4C. ; mixed lots, at 5c. @6%4c. Hog-dressed are 
worth 10c. @ 14c. for milk-fed, and 6c. @ 9c. for grassers’ 
oaneee Sheep and Lambs.—These show quito a 
falling off in arrivals, the approach of shearing time and 
the season of spring lambs inducing farmers to keep 
stock back. Already we have a few spring lambs, which 
sell too high to be taken as regular quotations, for they 
will rapidly decline. By the pound they are worth abont 
20c., though some of 41 ths. cach went at 22c. Sheep 
have advanced a full cent ® tb. during the month. Three 
cars fine-wool Ohio, 115 Ibs. average, just sold at 10%c, ® 
%. Poorto medium sheep are quoted at 7%c. @ 8c. 
@ b.; fair to good at 8Y%c. @ 9c. ; and prime to’best 
selections at 10c.@10%c....Swime.—In addition ‘to 
the live hogs reported above there were 39,282 dressed re- 
ceived during the month. Prices are scarcely as firm ag 
they were four weeks ago, the packing season approach- 
ing its close, while receipts are still quite liberal. Live are 
worth 544c. @ 5%c.; city-dressed Western, 64%c. @ 6%. ; 
Western dressed, 554c. @ 5Xc. 








containing « great variety of Items, including many 
good Ilints and Suggestions which we throw énto smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Remitting Money: — Checks on 
New York City Banks or Bankers aro best 
for large sums ; make payable to the order of Orange 
Judd & Co...... Post-Office Money Orders, 
for $50 or less, are cheap and safe also. When these are not 
obtainable, register lcttcrs, affixing stamps for post- 
age and registry ; put in the money and seal the letter in 
the presence of the postmaster, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in the above three methods is safe against loss. 


Postage: On American Agriculturist, 3 cents 
a quarter, in advance ; on Hearth and Home, 5 cents per 
quarter. Double rates if not paid in advance at the 
office where the papers are received. For subscribers in 
British America, the postage must be sent to this office 
for prepayment here. 

Bound Copies of Volume Thirty 
are now ready. Price, $2, at our office; or $2.50 
each, if sentby mail. Any of thelast fifteen volumes 
(16 to 30). will also be forwarded at same price. Sets of 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style, at'%5 cents per vol. (50 cents extra, if return- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents each. 





Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting 
for each addition the price paid by the original members ; 
or a small club may be increased toa larger one; thus: 
a person having sent 10 subscribers and $12, may after- 
ward send 10 more subscribers with only $8; making a 
club of 20 at $1 each; and so of the other club rates. , 





Our Basket.—W¢e try to answer each month 
as many questions as possible, but we find that we usually 
have many items for which room can not be made. Not: 
withstanding the many answered in the paper each 
month, and as many or more answered by mail, we find 
it difficult to keep up with this department. We regard 
“* The Basket’ as one of the most important parts of the 
paper, and there is none upon which more care is be- 
stowed. The longer articles often answer many corre- 
spondents at once; for instance, those in this issue upon 
Irrigation and upon Cattle Stanchions serve as a reply to 
a score or two of letters. -With every desire to make the 
contents of the paper meet all wants, we must ask the 
patience of some who are unanswered. We will try to 
get to them in time, 
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Useless Letters.—Some persons ask us 
questions which are beyond the power of any one to an- 
swer. We have letters asking: How much will a given 
sum return if invested in stock, market-garden, or 
orchard? It is as impossible to reply to these as to tell 
what kind of cake a woman whom we never saw will 
make, provided she has plenty of flour, sugar, etc. The 
probable success in enterprises of this kind depends 
upon many local considerations, not the least of which 
is the character of the man who undertakes them. 

To numbers of Eastern people who have written to ask 
our advice as to whether they had better go West, we 
gay, No! The person who in such a matter will seek and 
act upon the advice of a total stranger is not of the 
kind needed to populate the West. He will be much 
safer if he remains where he is. ‘ 

Moreover, we must repeat that we can not procure 
places on farms, in the city or elsewhere, for any one. If 
we wished to find a place for our own brother we should 
advertise, and we advise all others to do the same. 





Manure Advertisement.—'L. A. W.,” 
Woonsocket, R.I. The advertisement you send about 
*“chemicalizing manure’ is a humbug shown up several 
years ago inourcolumns. The advertiser threatened to 
prosecute us, but we have not yet been called into court. 





© Dear! — In the Western Pomologist and 
Gardener is an article by F. R. Elliott, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
in which he says: ‘Not a single journal emanating from 
New York City, to-day, has in it, aside from its Western 
correspondence, a single writer whose brains can grasp 
_our great country, or who can see aught of value outside 
of the New York, Boston, or Philadelphia market.” Mr. 
Elliott was employed on a New York paper, is not now, 
hence the rest of us catch it in the extract above quoted. 


The Northern Pacific R.R.—Those 
who are seeking for chances to invest will not overlook 
the 7.30s of the Northern Pacific, a road which is making 
satisfactory progress. We learn that during the month 
of February over a million of the bonds were sold, and a 
million and a half were taken during January. 





Barry’s Fruit Garden. — Those who 
have been long looking for the appearance of this work, 
will be glad to know that it is now ready for delivery. 
It contains nearly 500 pages, is printed on heavy paper, 
abaudantly and handsomely illustrated, aud bound in 
beveled boards. Sent by mail for $2.50—not $2.60, as was 
inadvertently stated in a notice Jast month. 





Noneexplosive Lamps. —S. M. Herr, 
Lancaster Co., Pa. Weknow of no lamp that will make 
it safe to burn bad oil, and do not believe one can be 
made. The dangerisnot altogetherin the lamp. It is 
not safe to have very volatile oils in the honse, at any 
rate. No safety lamp will guard against accidents in filling 
and at other times. Get oil that will not flash at a lower 
heat than 110°, and you may use any lamp you please. 
Those who do not choose to buy good oil, should use 
candles or go to bed at dark. As you value your own life 
and that of others, u¢e no cheap oil in any lamp whatever. 





See the ‘*Items.’?—This month we 
have adopted a plan of giving matters of news and of 
general interest in a very condensed form, which will be 
placed wherever we happen to find room for it. In the 
present issue it is upon page 158, and though not as full 
as we intend to makc it, will give an idea of our plan. 
This will give us more room in the “ Basket” proper, 
to answer our increasing number of correspondents. 

Inverted Cuttings.—“C. B. 8.,” Excel- 
sior, Minn., writes that he has seen it stated that if fruits, 
as apples, grapes, currants, etc., are grown from grafts 
and cuttings that are inserted in the stocks or in the 
ground with the small or top end down, they will have 
few or no seeds or cores. Is there any trath in this state- 
ment f—[Nonsense.—Ep.] 

Raspberry Leaves Scalding.—'I. 
F.,” Floyd Co., Ind. The cause of your raspberry and 
strawberry leaves scalding and dropping off may be the 
lack of a mulch around the roots, to prevent the too rapid 
evaporation of moisture from the soil. It may be rust. 
It is impossible to tell without seeing them. 





Chinese Yam.—“ A. M.,” Erie Co., Pa. 
The Chinese Yam is usually raised from small tubers, 
which are planted in the spring in a rich soil, in rows 
two and one half feet apart, and plants one foot apart in 
the rows. Small tubers may be had of most of the seeds- 


men at about 25 cents per dozen..... Your compost of 14 
sods and earth, 4% leached ashes, and 4% hen manure 
should be thoroughly mixed, and when the sods are well 


rotted, the compost may be applied to corn; a handful 
F around each hill is sufficient. 





| Liquorice.—“ W. 8. K.,” Washington, D.C. 
This root will probably succeed south of latitude 32°, 
though we do not know of any experiments made with it 

in the Southern States. It requires a rich, loamy soil, 

j and should be planted early in spring in rows three feet 
apart, and eighteen inches in the row. The sets are 
made from the small roots thrown off by the main root, 
and cut into lengths of 5 or6inches. All weeds must 
be kept down, and the field top-dressed in the fall, and 
three years after planting the roots will be fit to dig. We 
do not know where sets for planting can be procured. 





Chinese Yam for Stock.—W. A. Moore, 
Iowa. We do not believe that any one ever dug enough 
Chinese Yams to be able to try their value as food for 
stock. We have no doubt that they would beas valuable, 
at Feast, as potatoes; they are perfectly hardy, but they 
run so far towards the center of the Earth, that one has 
to dig a small well in order to get out a root. 


Asheleaved Maple, or Box Elder.— 
“A. G.,”’ Monticello, Wis. The seeds of this tree ripen at 
the end of summer or in early autumn. A tree upon our 
lawn was last year filled with seeds, but upon long exami- 
nation we failed to find one with a perfect germ. In 
gathering seed examine them carefully. Sow in shallow 
drills as carly as the ground can be prepared, and thin to 
abont four inches. Thorburn & Co., New York, keep a 
large assortment of tree seeds, as does Thomas Meehan, 
Germantown, Pa. 

Eumelan Grape. — ‘“A.,’”’ Newbury, Vt. 
The quality of this grape is most excellent. It has the 
fault of not making handsome bunches, but this may dis- 
appear as the vines get older. We can not advise you 
about planting more. If in your place, we should wait 
and ascertain how those you already have turn out, Every 
frait does not suit all localities. 





._EImsect on House Plants. — Mrs. H. 
¥. B., Broeklyn, N. Y. Thrips, one of the worst pests to 
exterminate of all that infest house plants. The air and 
soil have probably been too dry. Remove the affected 
plants from those ‘that are free from the trouble. Give 
frequent syringings with tobacco-water over the foliage, 
washing it off after a while with clean water. 





Plowden Peach.—C. Norris, Mich. We 
have seen nothing about this peach of late. It has been 
claimed as a distinct and early variety, while others 
assert it to be only Hale’s Early. Write to John Saul, 
Washington, D. C., who will know all about it. 


Vineland, —“F. M.,”’ Scarboro, Me. We 
advise you to go and see for yourself, and not trust the 
advertisements of this or any other similar enterprise. 





Gooseberries,. — Geo. Chivers, Alleghany 
Co., Pa., had the foliage of 3,000 Houghton Gooseberry 
plants destroyed by “some unseen enemy,” and wishes 
to know what todo. How can we at this distance see 
the ‘unseen enemy’’? Look more closely. If worms, 
they will be found on the under side of the leaves. Sprinkle 
White Hellebore. If mildew, there will be white patches. 
Dust with sulphur. If neither, send us some leaves for 
examination. It is difficult to prescribe without seeing 
the patient. 





Honey.—“‘A. C.,’”’ Orleans, Ontario. Honey in 
the comb has a higher market value than strained honey. 
The retail price of honey in the comb varies from 20 to 40 
cents per pound, according to the season and quality, 
and the wholesale price is about two thirds of this. 





Goux’s Patent Earth-Closet.— We 
wish to call attention to this very useful application of 
the dry-earth system, Itcombines a tub or receptacle for 
the earth, and a mold with which a basin is formed. Six 
inches of earth is thrown into the tub, to form the bottom, 
the mold is placed on it, and earth placed around the 
mold and packed firmly, so as to retain the shape when 
the mold is withdrawn. There is then a basin of ab- 
sorbent earth as a receptacle, into which the deposit is 
received, and an immediate covering of dry earth or other 
deodorizer effectually prevents any unpleasant consc- 
quences. When the basin becomes filled, the tub is 
; emptied of its contents into a covered shed, where the 
matter is allowed to accumulate until it is needed as a 
+ fertilizer. As such its value is very great, and although we 
know many farmers have an objection tousing night-soil 
F on vegetables or grains, yet, if they can not overcome the 
objection to use it in this way, it will be found a most 
excellent application to grass or clover crops. The great 





convenience of this method makes it very desirable for 








all those who have material on hand to use with it. Dry 
sifted coal ashes would make a good substitute for earth, 
in towns and cities, where it can not easily be procured, 
and powdered copperas makes an excellent deodorizer, 
The absolute necessity for disposing of our waste mattep 
in a manner which is not prejudicial to health, make; 
it imperative to use a dry-earth eloset in some shape 
and this one has many advantages to recommend it. 
Hog Swindler.—“ T. J.,” La Crosse Co., 
Wis., wants to know all about hog swindlers, and whether 
they will prevent rooting. No method of cutting the 
snout short of cutting it off will prevent hogs rooting as 
soon as the wound is healed. The old-fashioned ring is 
the best thing yet. A horse-shoe nail passed through the 
‘‘rooter,” with the point twisted around the head, makes 
a good ring. — 


Bones, Hen-Manure, and Ashes.— 
“A. J.,”” Baltimore Co., asks the oft-repeated question 
whether it is injurious to mix ashes with manures con- 
taining ammonia. It is, except when the compost is to be 
used immediately, and then plaster or fine dry earth 
should be mixed ; if the materials are perfectly dry, and 
kept so, very little ammonia will then escape. 





Tiles, where procured,-—‘ T.,”’ Bangor, 
Wis., wants to know where he can procure drain-tiles. 
Doubtless in Milwaukee ; certainly in Chicago. 





What to Do with Clover-seed 
Straw.— P.,” Lodi, Wis., writes: “I have 140 acres of 
straw and corn-stalks, and that is aboufas much as I can 
work into manure. My clover straw is out-in the field 
where it was thrashed. Would it be of any service to 
spread it on the Jand as itis, and plow it under without 
being converted into manure? ”’—Certainly, it would. A 
ton of clover straw is worth at feast twice as much for 
manure as 2 tonof wheat straw. Spread it out on the ’ 
land, and Jet it be exposed to the rain as much and as © 
long as possible before plowing under, It will rot all the 
sooner, and have a greater effect on the first crop. Orit 
may be spread on a pasture. It will act asa mulch, and 
as manure also, and increase the growth of grass, 


SUNDRY HUMBUGS. 


We can not possibly find time t6 answer by letter 
the multitude of individual inquiries about this and 
that humbug, or the merits or demerits of advertise- 
ments, medicines, doctors, instraments, etc., ctc. All 
doctors advertising positive cures are hambugs; no repu- 
table, reliable, regular physician ever advertises thus ; the 
rules of all reputable medical associations forbid it. No 
man can safely give medical advice to a patient upon his 
own written description of his case, or without seeing 
him. So much depends upon individual peculiarities, 
condition, and local circumstances, that, in fact, what is 
one person’s meat (or medicine) is another’s poison. 
There is no getting around this, and it sweeps away at 
one brush the whole class of patent or specific medi- 
cines. There is but onc-“ medical spedific,’’ good in all 
cases for the same difficulty, and that is ‘‘ Sulphur for 
the Itch.”” Some important suggestions on this subject 
were brought out during our recent libel suit, noticed 
elsewhere...... All cases of general swindling that we 
get hold of are exposed in these columns as early as we 
can collect proofs sufficient to warrant us in doing so. 
The unsupported statement by letter of one person, not 
personally known to us, that he has been cheated, is not 
enough to warrant us in spublicly denouncing a party. 
Swindling parties have themselves often tried to entrap 
us by giving false statements concerning themselves, 
sent from distant localities under assumed names, written 
apparently by some of our own subscribers. After fol- 
lowing up swindlers for a seore of years, we have be- 
eome somewhat skillful in their arts and wiles, yet we 
are surprised at not having been caught napping in a sin- 
gie instance in all these years. We are glad to hear from 
all our readers in regard to swindling operations, for 
a number of single well-authenticated eases from differ- 
ent individuals, pointing in any one directian, generally 
serve to bring to light the nefarious operations of parties 
previously supposed to be trustworthy. ‘We invite all to 
promptly forward to us all suspichous circulars, advertise- 
ments, and the like...... An Advertiser informs us that 
he received a letter from.a Boston party offering him a 
list of good names for addressing with business circulars. 
He forwarded $3 for the list, and received a letter saying 
the list would soon come.: After waiting a month, and 
writing for information, a letter came from (apparently) 
another person of the same name, saying there was some 
mistake, for he had never received any money or asked 
any for any such purpose, and he could find no one’ else 
of the same name in the Boston Direstéry.. This looks 
like a “sell.” Have any of our other Sidvertisers had a 
similar experience?...... The Albany “Dr, Andrews,” 
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or some other nuisance using the real or assumed name 
of “Dr. Andrews,” is now sending out circulars, “ Good 
Samaritans,” etc., from 360 Lexington avenue, New York, 
promising impossibilities, and offering a great variety of 
medicines, instruments, books, etc. A person must be 
very ignorant and very foolish to patronize such a charla- 
tan, yet there must be such persons, or he would not 
gpend so much in printing and mailing these numerous 
advertisements......Humbug seeds and plants are in 
order at this season, and it is well to be on the lookout 
for frand. A Cincinnati chap has a marvelous corn from 
** Hungaria " (where's that ?), of which he received three 
seeds two years ago, planted them in a garden corner, 
got 3 stalks and 13 ears ‘‘as large as can be found,” 
planted it‘on Jess than an acre, and with only ordinary 
culture got 290 bushels! half of which he wants to sell 
pro bono publico at $128 a bushel ($2 a. pint), but won't 


. sell-over five pints in a county. The absurdity of the 


elaims ought to prevent farmers investing in this corn 
sced,..:....We have often cautioned our readers respecting 
sundry advertisements cmanating from Maine, offering 
great wages to agents, and other brilliant business prom- 
ises. Two of these were from Saco, Me., and Alfred, 
Me. We are glad to find the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation of Portland taking up the subject and exposing 
the swWirdlers. We suggest that other branches of this 
noble association, both in Maine and elsewhere, can do 
& good work by following the example of the Portland 
young men. There are local swindles, specially directed 
to young men, in various parts of the country, which need 
like attention. Some of the religious papers unwittingly 
or carelessly (and therefore criminally) help on the swin- 
diers by inserting their advertisements. (Some other 
Maine swindles arc under special investigation.)...... 
D— & Co., to be addressed at Malden, Mass., send out 
Circulars offering a vilely attractive book, according to 
their own description. Any party willing to debauch 
‘morals and steal one's chastity would steal money, and if 
we wanted-such-a book we should not trust our money to 
such a fellow. The Malden postmaster or other good citi- 
zens of Malden should sec to it that their post-office be 
not used by swindlers or venders of obscene books...... 
“ Sunlight Oil,’ so often shown up by us, is still offered 
to agents by Michigan operators. We suppose, therefore, 
that customers and victims are still found in dark corners 
where the snnlight of this journal does not penetrate. 
ins Wihere What! not dead yet? Pardee & Co.’s Prize 
Sale of Watches, etc., etc., at Binghamton, N. Y.! 
Can it be that there are fools cnongh alive to 
keep this concern going, with its promises of $250 gold 
watches for $2.24?...... A wonderful magnetic comb for 
curling the hair is advertised out West. Every cditor 
who advertises this small swindle ought to have his hair 
‘combed with a flax-hatchel, and be made to pay $1.21 to 
each of his readers who has lost that amount by patron- 
izing the advcrtisement...._The Merchants and Bankers 
Association— great daily distribution of cash gifts—is a 
pure swindle; ditto the “‘ National Exchange Co.,”’ 107 
Fourth aye. ...James Stewart & Co. is the assumed name 
of some swindler who seems to be professedly operating 
in ** fancy” cattle, sheep, swine, etc., ostensibly at Ken- 
nett Square, West Chester, Coatesville, Downington, Lan- 
caster, and other places in Pennsylvania. Any one hear- 
ing of him under the above or any other name should 
report him promptly (privately) to II. M. Worth & Co., 
publishers of the Weekly Leader, at Kennett Square, Pa. 
«+....We have circulars of W. H. Chichester, and many 
other humbugs.already shown up...... The “* Queer,”’ or 
pretended connterfeit-money operators, still practice their 
swindles upon other would-be swindlers. A fellow at 16 
South 5th avenue, New York, works under all the follow- 
ing names: Geo. Parker, alias 8. 8. Flint, alias J. T. 
Wildman, alias Dr. Thos. Walkins, alias Geo. W. Bates, 
alias E. D. Robinson, alias Edwin Carter, ctc., etc. Won- 
der if the letters of his real name would spell E-l-i-a-s ? 
Then we have Geo. Harrington, 172 Broadway ; Chas. W. 
Lawson, S1 Canal st.; J. T. Spencer & Co., 10 S. st., 
Philadelphia; Amos Wainwright, Trenton, N. J.; John 
Hood, Jr., Wilmington, Del., and New York City, etc. 
«++...We began investigations upon the “Great Bank- 
rupt Watch Sale”’ at %63 Broadway, but the Tribune and 
Post are giving a brisk ventilation of the concern, and 
save us the trouble. We will only add, that we recently 
spent some time in Geneva, Switzerland, visited the va- 
rious watch mgnufacturers, and we are sure there was 
no “ Great Geneva Watch Company” known there. 





Wariegated Japanese MHoney- 
suckle,—‘ R, Z.8.,"" Laclede, Mo. This is perfectly 


’, hhardy.qnd is aeapital climber. It is alse a very uscful 


plant.for edgings to flower-beds, 


Plaster on Oak Openings.—Rk.,” 
Woodworth, Wis., asks if plaster will benefit tame mead 
ows on whatare called “burroakopenings,” Yes. We 
have seen.one barrel per acre applied on such land with 
the best effects, thongh in other places a Jess quantity is 








generally used. It should be sown early in May, when 
the dew is on the grass, or immediately after a shower. 
It is of little benefit to spring wheat. 


Sauerkraut, — ‘‘ W. M.,’”’ Battle Ground, 
wishes to know if kraut can be made of cabbages that 
mature in August. In our. vicinity it is only prepared 
from hard, late-heading cabbages in cold, frosty weather. 
Who can tell him about summer making ? 





Catching Owls.—W. Emery, Champaign 
Co., Ohio, plants a ten foot 4x4 scantling “ near the trees 
the chickens roost on,” and on the top of this puts a wolf- 
trap, which catches the marauding owls. Query: Would 
it not be quite as easy to build a chicken-house ? 





Wood-eating Cattle.—E. Everett, Au- 
burn, Me., wants a remedy to prevent his cattle cating 


‘ their stanchions and boards off the barn, and any other 


wood they can reach. Give them some bones, burnt and 
powdered, with some wood ashes and salt, to lick; when 
they have enough, they will cat no more boards. 





Spaying Cows.—“C.,” Dale, Ky., wishes 
to spay an Alderney cow, if the operation will not injure 
her for producing milk. Cows, when spayed, continuc 
to give a somewhat reduced quantity of richer milk for 
some years, when they gradually fatten and dry up. 





Draining by Subsoil Plow. — 
‘* Farmer,’ Dane Co., Wis., has a piece of land with clay 
subsoil, which he can not afford to underdrain, and asks 
if there is any subsoil plow by which the clay can be 
opened sufficiently to permit the water to pass off, and 
how far apart under ground the furrows should be 
made. The best plow for this purpose is the Miner sub- 
soil plow, made by R. I. Allen & Co., Water street, New 
York. It can be drawn by two horses, at a depth of four- 
teen inches beneath the surface, and costs $8. It leaves 
what is called a mole track, and at twelve to twenty-four 
inches apart these tracks permit the water to escape. 


Vo Tan Backskin for Mittens.— 
“M. P. B.,”’ Minnesota. The best method is the Indian 
mode. Remove the hair by means of a lye of ashes, and 
then rub them with brains and smoke them. We have 
forgotten the details of the process, but probably some 
of our Western readers can give it to usin full. Indian- 
tanned skins do not harden after being wetted. 





Blue Lice.—“ W. D.,” Sevastapol, Ia., wants 
a remedy against blue lice on cattle. See Hints about 
Work for February, page 43. If crude petroleum can not 
be got, a mixture of lard and kerosene oil will answer as 
a substitute. Kerosene alone is too strong. If carbolic 
acid can not be got, sulphur, ground up with the lard, 
will answer, but not so well. 


Feed for Calves and Colts.—“N. 
W.,”’ Pottstown, Pa., asks what is the best feed for young 
calves after weaning, and should yearling colts be fed 
grain ?—The best calves we have raised were fed on early- 
cut clover, hay cut, wetted, and sprinkled with a handful 
of coarse middlings or mill-stuff and some oil-cake meal 
to cach feed. They also got the skimmed milk until six 
months old. Yearling colts should haye a quart of bruised 
oats per day—it is well repaid. 

Mansas.—H. R.,” Alleghany Co., Md., with 
some friends, are going to Kansas, to take up homestead 
lands, and wants a book which gives information about 
farming there. The Kansas Immigration Society, Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, will give all information respecting lands 
and locations of homesteads. The methods of farming 
there are not much different from those elsewhere, and 
will soon become plain and easy to any smart man. 

Esparcette, or Saintfoin.— P. D.,” Atlantic 
Co., N. J., asks where Saintfoin seed can be purchased. 
At almost any of the seed-stores in New York, at 50 cents 
per pound (see advertisements). The best grass for 
a “mucky” soil is Red-top. 





Jerusalem Artichoke.—aA. Meyer, Du- 
buque Co., Iowa. Plant as carly in spring as the ground 
can be worked, the same as potatoes, in rows far cnough 
apart to cultivate between them. The tubers may be dug 
in fall, or be wintered in the ground and fed in epring. 





Spurry.—a. Richardson, Wilmington, Del., 
wants to know all about Spurry.. Spurry is a small an- 
nual plant, and useful only on poor, sandy soils, where no 
other forage plant will grow. If there are such poor, 
sandy soils in Delaware or Maryland, Spurry may be 
grown on them as a commencement for improvement by 
sowing twenty-four pounds of seed per acre in March, 
again in May and July, thus growing and plowing under 








three crops in one year; afterwards it may be sown and 
eaten off, the ground plowed, sowed. and eaten again 
until the soil is sufficiently strengthened to grow lower. 
Spurry 1s said, in the Agricultural Department report of 
1864, to be a native of this country, which 1s incorrect, 
It has been introduced from Europe, and hag become 
sparingly naturalized in some States, 


The Best Oil for Marness,—_ Joncs 
Smyrna, Tenn., wants the best o11 for harness and other 
leather. A non-drying oilis needed. Tanner's oj} js the 
best. Fish oils arenon-drying oils. A mixture of bees. 
wax, lamp-black, and tallow is a good application, well 
rubbed into the feather when damp. _ 





Fruit Trees.—‘ J. T. B.,” West Redding 
Ct. It does not make any difference whether you procure 
your trees from a nursery near home or far away, provided 
the trees are wel! grown and the wood properly ripened, 


May-Caps.—R. P."’ wants a composition 
to make hay-caps water-tight. ‘Two coats of linsced oj} 
will do it, but when dry, the cloth is apt to crack. A good 
quality of sheeting will turn water for 24 hours, withont 
any coating, if the hay-cock is made’ pointed at the top, 

Humbugged. — ‘“II.,” Ashley, Mass., hag 
bought a right to use a secret method of chemicalizing 
manure for $5, and fears he has been humbugged. Hig 
fears are well founded, doubtless. A mixture of salt, 
plaster, lime, and ashes, in itself, is of very doubtful value 
to mix with manure, to treble its fertilizing properties, 
and $5 is too much to pay for the knowledge. As an hon- 
orable man he will respect the obligation he has volun. 
tarily entered into, but $5 would pay for the Agréculturist 
for four years,and one can learn more than five dollars’ 
worth from its pages in less than that time. 


Spring-W heat Secctions.—W. F. Atkin- 
son, Boon Hill, N. C., referring to the advice in February 
Agriculturist to farmers in ‘spring-wheat sections” to 
sow largely, asks what are spring-wheat sections, and if 
North Carolina is one. It is not. Spring wheat succeeds 
best in colder climates, as Northern Illinois, lowa, Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota. It should be sowed as carly as 
possible in the spring. 

Heeling in.—G. C. Brown. This is a gar- 
dener's term for layiny plants ina trench and covering 
the roots with earth. In the case of Osage Orange, the 
year-old seedlings, if left in the seed-bed, will get badly 
drawn by the frost. If taken up in the fall and heeled 
in, they may be keptin safety. 





Cranberries on HXills.—C. Blakeslee. 
The berries you saw upon the hills in Labrador were the 
Cowbcrry (Vaccinium Vitis-Idwa), a close relative of the 
true Cranberry, and common in the northern parts of 
both hemispheres. They are much liked by Norwe- 
gians and other natives of Northern Europe, but they are 
too bitter to be popular. It would probably grow on any 
not over-rich upland, and we have.grown it in common 
garden soil. 


The U.S. Signal Service.—The Farm- 
ers’ Club of Middlesex Co., N. J., recently passed a reso- 
lution of confidence in the Signal Service Bureau, and 
approving *‘of the cfforts made by that Bureaa to benefit 
the agriculture of the country in a-practical manner.” 
Everybody will agrce with the Middlesex Club; the 
Bureau is so well established in popular favof that it 
hardly scems to need resolutions in its favor any more 
than does the law of gravitation. : 


Cranberries. —“ W. H. B.,’’ Plainfield, Ct. 
We can not give a treatise on Cranberry culture in a basket 
item, If youintend to engage in the business on either 
a large ora small scale, the very best investment you can 
make will be to put $1.25 in White’s Cranberry Culturist. 





Cure for Ringbonce. — Baxtcr White, 
Sherborn, Mass. —Foment with warm water for half an 
hour, and then apply a blister of ointment of binoidide 
of mercury or lead ; which must be repeated until an 
active blistering is effected. Another remedy is firing, 
but this should not be attempted but by a skillful veter 
inary surgeon. An old ringbone is incurable, and is 
better left alone and rest given to the horse. 


New Corn.—“W. A. 8.,” Will Co., IIL, 
sends us a circular of a new corn, and asks what we think 
of it. Asthecireularsays that the corn in ordinary cul- 
ture produced 390 bushels to the acre, we think it very 
fishy. If you touch it at all, do it gently. Do not spend 
any money on this corn unless you can afford to lose it. 
A small investment will enable you to test the truth of 
the statement, and give you sced cnough for another year. 
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How many Horses mak 
—Two or more. It is generally understood that a farm 
“team " means two horses, and if more is intended, it is 
so stated, as a ‘* three-horse team,” etc. 





Colorado.—8. & T. write: “G. E.8.” can 
jearn about the soil, climate, etc., of Colorado by writing 
to A. K. Baker, Secretary Chicago Colorado Colony, 
Longmont, Col. The Colony lands are at the foot of 
** Long Peak.” 

Deep Cans for Creaming.—“P.8. Dp.” 
of Saratoga Co., N. Y., says that when their cheese fac- 
tory shut up for the winter, he procured some deep cans, 
and fixed up an old box so that it would hold water, and 
commenced a trial of the new system as described in our 
Ogden Farm Papers. After four months’ trial in cold 
weather, his success has been “highly gratifying.” He 
has had ‘*‘ less work, better butter and more of it." He 
asks: 1. How to keep the cans from rusting along the 
seams? 2. Must thecansbecovered? 3, Are the covers 
to be kept on at all seasons? 4. Should the animal heat 
be withdrawn before the covers are put on? 5. Are cans 
eight inches in diameter better than those eleven inches 
in diameter ?—To which we answer: 1. Have the seams 
well covered with solder. 2. The covers are an advantage 
as excluding dust, and lessening the drying of the surface 
of thecream. They have each a one-inch hole in the 
middle, which allows sufficient ventilation, 3. We use 
the covers at all seasons, as a protection against the 
changing temperature of the air. 4. No; put the covers 
on at once, and set the cans in the cold water, which will 
goon withdraw the heat. 5. The colder the water, the 
larger the cans may be. No rule can be given; probably 
eight inches would be best for a temperature of from 58° 
to 60°, and eleven inches would do as well at 52° or less. 

Grapes in Michigan.—A. W. Ingraham, 
Lamont, writes: I have becn testing several varieties of 
grapes. The Iona bids fair to prove a failure. The most 
of the fruit is attacked with black rot, and the three years 

. that it has borne, it has ripened but once (in 1871). The 
Israella is of poor quality. the Adirondack nearly worth- 
fess, the Creveling extra. good.and very early, the Eume- 
Jan not yet fruited but a rapid grower, the Delaware un- 
exceptionable. 

Spring Wheat.—We have reccived a great 
many inquirics as to the possibility of growing spring 
wheat in the Middle and Southern States, to all of which 
we reply that this crop can not be profitably grown in 
Pennsylvania or in the States south of it, nor in the 
southern part of Ohio and Illinois. It is suited to local- 
ities further north than those mentioned. 





Berkshires,.—Mr. F. H. Hall, of Aurora, Ill., 
asks, ‘* Is a small white spot on the side of a Berkshire 
an indication of impurity ? “—Such a spot would suggest 
an impurity, but it would not prove it. It would be better 
not to breed from the animal, for although in a composite 
breed like the Berkshire the color of remote ancestors 
will sometimes crop out without any apparent canse, 
there is a so much simpler way for the spot to have been 
produced, that it is best to keep on the safe side. 





Spawnoft Troutand other Fish.— 
*T.A.8.,’: Buena Vista, 8. C. The spawn of trout and 
of al. the Salmonide can be sent to any part of the country, 
where there are express offites, without much. danger of 
loss, if they have fair treatment. But it is of little use to 
attempt to raise them in the extreme Southern States, 
unless the supply of spring-water is copious. They would 
not thrive in the common brooks. The spawn of the 
black bass is not yet in the market, and probably never 
wilt be, The best way to stock ponds is, to introduce 
yearling fish. These can be sent by messenger to any 
part of the country. The Northern black bass (Grystes 
nigricans) does well in Pennsylvania and in all the north- 
ern States, and probably would flourish in any part of 
the South, as it isa very hardy fish. We are not aware 
that it has gone south of Philadelphia. The Southern 
black bass (G@rystes salmoides) is already distributed in 
the South and in the Mississippi Valley. There is much 
more demand for the Northern fish, and probably there is 
a foundation for this in its superior excellence. There 
are now some 250 trout-hatching establishments in the 
country, from whom spawn may be'obtained. 





Corn Fodder.—We have anumber of letters 
asking full directions for the preparation of the ground 
for this crop’and for the planting, cultivation, harvesting, 
curing, and storing. To answer all these questions would 
take a longer article than our readers would enjoy, and 
we propose to take up one point ‘at a time, keeping in 
advance of the dates when the work-need’ be done. "To 
begin with, then, itis now late to begin the preparation of 


the soil. Thishad better have been done in the antumn, ‘ 





ea Team ? | but if still to be undertaken, no time should be lost, and 


no other work except the getting in of the oat crop 
should be allowed to interfere with it. All the prepara- 
tion needed unti: ast before planting time in May, is to 
be done with the manure-cart and dung-fork. The result, 
under any fair treatment, will be in proportion to the 
amount of manure that is used. Make the land rich, 
doubly rich, trebly rich, if you would succeed and would 
realize the real profit of growing corn-fodder. If you have 
enough manure to make an acre of land produce fifty 
bushels of shelled corn, put it on a half-acre, or even on 
less; you can not make it too rich, and within reasonable 
limits, the richer you make it, the greater will be the 
profit realized. Of course, the land should be good, well 
drained (naturally or artificially), and in a good state of 
cultivation—what we know as “ good corn Jand.”’ If you 
have such a soil, especially if now in grass, so that the 
manure can be applied toa good sod, you can ask nothing 
more—cxcept more manure. 





Ashes Wanted.—A good example for 
farmers is shown by the Agricultural Association of 
Roanoke, N. Y., which buys guano and similar manures 
in large quantities for its members at a great reduction 
on retail prices. H. W. Young, the Secretary (address, 
Roanoke, N. Y.), now wants 40,000 bushels of ashes. 





Onion Sets—Correction.—In Mr. Hen- 
derson’s article on page 143, it is stated that the seed 
should be covered with two inches of sand. It should 
be one inch. 

To Prevent Milk from Souring.— 
A “ Subscriber,” Saginaw City, Mich., wants to keep his 
milk sweet for twenty-four hours or more in some per- 
fectly harmless way. The most harmless way we know 
is to scald and wash perfectly clean all the pails and pans 
used in milking and setting milk, and to use tin ones. 
By doing this, milk may be kept sweet for twenty-four 
hours at any time in the year in any clean; cool cellar. 

Hollow-Horn.—“T. G.C.’’ Because the 
horns are cold it is not safe to conclude that hollow-horn 
is what’s the matter with your cow. It is often the case 
that the circulation «may become torpid temporarily, or 
otherwise deranged by constipation or bilious disturb- 
ance, and the horns will then be cold. If a warm bran 
mash, given for a few days, does not improve the cow, 
and her eyes are yellow, give half a pound of glauber- 
salts. The oil-cake yon have been feeding has made her 
bilious probably. 

Packing Hams in Ashes.—Tetzel, 
Greenwood, Miss., asks if it is safe to pack smoked hams 
in ashes during summer. If the ashes are kept perfectly 
dry it will be safe enough, but we would prefer clean 
wheat bran, which is just as good. 





Grade Durhams as Milkers.—‘ J. 
C.,". Pine Grove, Ohio, purchased some grade Durham 
culves, which he fed well and allowed to come in at three 
years old, but he is disappointed in their milking quali- 
ties. Will they improve ?—It is most likely they will, 
with their second calf, but such a disappointment is.not 
rare with this stock: they are eminently beef cattle, and 
not often excellent dairy stock. 

Grubs in Horses.—G.,”’ Granville Co., 
N. C., asks if, when warm from work, his horse turns his 
head to his side, it is a sign of grubs. We suppose 
he means what are called bots. No; it is a sign doubt- 
less that he feels some discomfort, probably colic. 
The remedy in this case is not to feed or water him when 
warm or exhausted with work. Give some ginger and 
powdered gentian root in his feed, and some wood-ashes 
occasionally to lick. 

Sal-Soda.—c. J. List, Richland, O., asks what 
is the soda mentioned in the article on utilizing bones, 
page 457, 1871. Sal-soda is the common washing-soda, 
sold at every grocery store in the country. It is sold in 
coarse lumps, not in a powder. . 





To Destroy Wild Onions.—J. W., 
Pickering, Norfolk Co., Va., says he has snecceded in 
destroying this pest by putting the field in a hoed crop, 
and about June, just before the onions go to sced, turn- 
ing in and pulling them and destroying them. Thorough- 
ness in this process alone is effectual. 





Scab in Sheep.—G. Claxton, Andrew Co., 
Mo., has. some sheep infected with scab and wants a 
remedy. Take one pound of plug tobacco, boil it in four 
gallons of water, and add to it four gallons of the clear 
water in which some lime has been slaked, and a pint of 
spirits of turpentine. With this wash the parts affected 
daily fora fewdays. Keep affected sheep by themselves. 








Rats and Mice.—A correspondent at An- 
napolis, Md., gives the following: I have tried, in vain, 
for weeks to catch some mice that were undermining the 


bricks in the hearth. The little fellows were shy of the ‘ 
trap, eating the bait up to the very door, but thé most : 


tempting morsel of roasted cheese could not tempt them 
to venture under the fatal spring. After revolving the 
matter over in my mind, I hit upon a plan which proved 
a perfect success. I took a wooden box about a foot and 
a half high, and two feet long (any size would do} 
and placed it over the trap, which*could only catch one 
at a time, but in four days I had caught nine—all there 
were in the hole. The philosophy of the box is, that 
it gives the mice a feeling of security while they are tak- 
ing the bait. Rats will frequently enter a wire trap and 
eat up all the bait on the bottom without touching that 
on the hook. Ihave frequently outwitted them by put- 
ting, in addition to the bait on the hook, a piece of cheese 
on the bottom, and conneeting it with the hook by a piece 
of black thread. Traps should frequently be shifted front 


one part of the house to the other, as Seldom more than - 


one or perhaps two rats are caught in ‘thesame place 
within a short time. 


os 


Jersey Cow.—Mr, Hall, Aurora, Ill., makes 
the following statement: ‘‘I have ,one, full-blood Jersey 
cow and two high grades. In December we churned the 
cream from (8%) thirty-seven (beer) quarts of the milk of 
these three cows, and had therefrom (8%) eight and three 
quarter pounds of butter.” ‘This is less than 4% quarts 
of milk to the pound of butter. The statement is remar- 


kable, but by no means incredible, relating to Jersey : 


cows in the winter season, and at a time when they were 
probably nearly dry—the milk being always mach richer 
at such time, ‘ 


a 


The Breaking up of the Ice. 


eaceenigpenentiy 


While we are all glad to know that the ice is breaking 
up and the winter is gone, yet there are some people to 
whom this gladness comes mingled with apprehension 
for the safety of their property. Such an occasion is re- 
presented, our artist on the first page of our present 
number. Here is represented the breaking up.of the ice 
in the lumbering country, where all through the winter 
which has just, passed, logs have been cut and drawn 
either on the ice or on the roads along the banks of the 
stream, Much waste necessarily accumulates in the shape 
of refuse logs and tops of trees, which, wher the ice 
breaks up, comes down the stream with the fragments, 
and often forms ‘‘jams,”’ which cause the water to back 
up and sometimes overflow the bank, and wash away 
mills, logs, and lumber altogether. Such seems to be 
the fear of the men shown in the picture, who are striving 
with “‘ pike-poles”’ to break the jam and allow the accu- 
mulated ice to float away, and so save their mill. 








Special Notice. 

The Book of the Season—“Farm-Gardening and Seed- 
Raising.”"—A few years ago we made a revolution in 
horticultural literature by bringing out ‘* Gardening for 
Profit,” by Peter Henderson. This practical book, by a 
practical man, stands as the authority in its department. 
We now announce a work which we prédict will make 
quite as much stir among farmers as did Mr. Henderson’s 
among gardeners. There are thousands of farms near 
cities where land is too valuable for the raising of grain 
and for grazing, which the owners wish to make the 
most of. They can only make cultivation pay by follow- 
ing farm-gardening, which is half-way between mafket- 
gardening and regular farming. It is that kind of farm- 
ing that will pay wherever manure can be bought, and 
such crops as potatoes, onions, carrots, etc., will sell. 
Market-gardening proper deals with perishable articles, 
that must be rushed into market at once; farm-gardening 
raises such crops as will bear transportation by the or 
dinary channels. The work, the title of which is giver 
above, is by Francis Bril!, a practical cultivator of long 
experience in ‘raising such crops, and a8.a seed grower. 
In the present work he gives fuli. directions for raising 
and caring for all kinds of seeds. It contains informa- 
tion to be found in no other work, and although the seed- 
growing is made a sub-title it is not the least- important 
part of it. The work isof about 150 pages, and in order 
to put it within the reach of all, it is-put at the low price 
of $1, post-paid. It is a book. that every farmer -will 
want. We feel no little pride in being able to present 
three standard works covering the whole field of farming 
and gardening—namely: Allen’s American. Farm-Book, 
Brill’s Farm-Gardening and Sced-Raising, and Hender- 
son’s Gardening. for Profit.. These -form-a ‘library i 
themselves for every cultivator of much or little -soib- 
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To Measure Corn in the Crib.— 
W. F. Mallow, New Holland, Ohio, wants a rule for 
measuring corn in the crib. Add the width of the bot- 
tom of the crib in inches to the width across the corn in 
the upper part, also in inches; divide the sum by two, 
and multiply it by the hight and length of the corn in the 
crib, also in inches, and divide the product by 2,750. The 
result will give the heaped bushels of ears, two of which 
will-make a bushel of shelled corn. By multiplying the 
average width, hight, and length, in inches, together, the 
cubic contents in inches is found, and 2,750 cubic inches 
make a heaped bushel. 





Green Crops for Manure.—John Ise- 
-man, Armstrong Co., Pa., wants to grow two green crops 
to plow under for manure before next September—what 
shali hé sow? Probably peas would make the best crop 
for this purpose. First plow and spread some limc—as 
peas need Jime—and harrow ; then sow three bushels of 
peas (an early sort) in April, plow them in with a light 
furrow with one horse; in June they may be plowed 
ander and another crop sown, which will be ready to 
turn under by ist September. . 

Canada Thistiles.— 0. K.,” East Smith- 
field, is in trouble. His tenant harvested a large patch 
of Canada thistles, drew them to the barn with the grain 
crop, and thrashed all together, so that the seed is mixed 
through the manure. What shall he do ?—This oversight 
will cost years of annoyance, without doubt. There is 
no remedy but to watch for the thistles, and pull them 
while young. As a warning, good may however result. 


Analyzing Soils.—A reader sends us an 
advertisement of aman who offers to analyze for a cer- 
tain sum the “soil of a farm,” and asks what we think 
of it. We think ita fraud; and even though a correct 
analysis of a soil be made, it is good only for that parti- 
cular sample, and no criterion to judge accurately of a 
farm. Money had better be spent in adding manure to 
the land, rather than in paying for a chemical analysis, 
however perfect it might be. 

Tonzelle Wheat.—D. B. Alexander, Cual- 
pepper, Va., sends us a sample of Tonzellke white wheat, 
which he says last year yielded with him 50 bushels per 
acre, weighing 66 pounds per bushel. Sowed 27th 
September, it was ripe on the ist June. It stands the 
winter well, is stiff ia the straw, and stools thickly. He 
has no seed for sale. He would like to hear the expe- 
rience of others with this variety. 








| lew to Chuarn.—A “raw hand at the 
business” asks how to churn, how rapid a motion of 
the dasher is needed, should the dasher be lifted out of 
the cream, and the proper temperature of the cream. 
The cream should be sour, but not bitter; temperature 


_ about sixty degrees ; the dasher should be lifted out of the 


cream at each stroke, and make about 100 strokes per 
minute. The rotary churns, such as the Blanchard, are 
quicker in operation than the upright dash. 





Manure for Grass on Drained 
Swamp-Lands.—‘‘ A Reader,” Potsdam Junction, 
N. Y., has raised acrop of oats on newly cleared and 
drained swamp-land, and has it now well stocked with 
timothy and red-top. .What manure would keep the 
grass in good condition? A dressing of 25 or 30 bushels 
per acre of finely-slaked fresh lime would no doubt be 
of good service for a few years, and would bring in 
clover. An occasional dressing of three or four bushels 


' of salt or 200 pounds of bone-flour or Peruvian guano per 


acre would keep the meadow in good heart, but timothy 
has a tendency to run ont on snch land, and fresh sced 
yvould be needed when this occurs. 





| Western Interests.— H. M. M.” wants 
“more practical hints on Western farming, and not so 
much about peat, bone-dust, etc." We do not lose sight 
of our Western friends; ina few years peat, bone-dust, 
etc., will be as interesting to them as to anybody. 





Heollow-H: o—"M. T. P.,” Abingdon, 
‘Va., has an ailing cow, which his neighbors say has 
hollow-horn. What is this disease, and the remedy ?!—The 
symptoms of what is called hollow-horn, are, eyes dull 
and sunken, horns cold, eyes and head swollen, the ani- 
mal standing with the head low down against the barn or 
fence, staring coat, and sometimes bloody urine. It is 
the result of exposure to cold and low condition, and 
affects the sinuses of the head at the base of the horns. 
Turpentine rubbed on the top of the head and around the 
horns, and warm fomentations, with hot wet cloths 
‘wrapped around the horns, are useful. Carbonate of am- 
monia, with warm stimulating drinks, should be given, 
4nd nourighing food, and the patient should be kept warm. 


MONTHS 
3 MONTHS 
Three Months 
THREE MONTHS 


THREE MONTHS 
THREE MONTHS 


THREE MONTHS 


yet remain, during which any person, azywhere, who 
desires one or more of the 106 most excellent articles 
catalogued on page 157 can easily get them without 
money. This is no idle or deceptive statement. Nearly 
14,000 persons have tried it with success and great 
satisfaction. Letters are constantly coming from all 
parts of the country for these articles, saying, “I found it 
much easier to raise a club than Ianticipated. It really cost 
me but little time when I set about it in earnest.”....... 


One says: 

as 5 I took your papers, read them through £0 as to 
be posted, and then went to my neighbors, evenings, and 
talked plainly about the many useful things found in 
them, showed the pictures, and explained that half a cent 
for each week day would pay for the Agriculturist, or one 
cent a day for HEARTH AND Home, and less than one and 
ahalf cent a day would give them and their families the 
entire reading of nor of these journals, and I found 
very few who, when they really looked into the matter, did 
not see how greatly it would benefit them, and they soon 
contrived a way to save the small amount required. For 
some who had not the money on hand I have advanced 
it. Sohere are your subscribers, some for one paper, 
some for the other, and some for beth, as you find them 
marked on the list. These entitle me to Premium 40.” 


A Clergyman writes: 

** TIneeded the American Cyclopedia for my library, and 
told my people so. On going around among them I 
found them quite ready to help me (and I know the paper 
will greatly benefit them), and it took only four days to 
get the inclosed club for the Cyclopedia.” 


Another Clergyman writes : 

‘Our Sunday-School wanted a Melodeon very much. 
Seeing your Premium List, I set children and teachers to 
work, and helped them, and we found no difficulty in 
speedily getting subscribers enough to secure it.- Many 
outside of the church took the paper to help on the object, 
and I know they have killed two birds with one stone; 
for, besides helping the school, they will get many times 
their money’s worth in reading the papers.” 


A Merchant writes : 

*T opened a list at my store for your papers, and we 
soon made up the inclosed club for the Premium Watch, 
which I intend to present to a faithful clerk.” 


Another Merchant writes : 


“They were discussing the case of a poor soldier's 
Widow at my store last week, and some one proposed a 
subscription to buy her a sewing machine. Another 
(one of your subscribers) proposed a premium club for 
your papers, and all agreed te help. The list was opened 
at my store, and on Saturday night we had the full list of 
names brought in. Please send Premium No. 38,” etc. 


Many Boys and Girls, and especially many 
Post-office Clerks, and others, forward us Premium 
Clubs for various articles, with interesting letters, but 
we have no@om for more. 

The New $10 Sewing Machine, offered last month, is 
awakening great attention, and hundreds are geting it. 

Well, what the above persons -have done, can be done 
just as well by thousands of others in all parts of the 
country. Human nature, human wants, and human ca- 
pabilities are about the same everywhere. We invite all 
our subscribers to take a hand in the enterprise, and sc- 
cure one or more of these Premium Articles this month. 
Full descriptions of the Premiums will be sent whenever 
desired, and specimen copies of both papers when needed. 





See Page 157. 








The Proposed Cattle Show a 

Boston.—The trustees of the Massachusetts Soci 
for promoting Agriculture propose to hold in Boston i 
September next, a four-days exhibition of thorough. br in 
stock and dairy produce, with prizes amountin: na 
$14,000. From the circular received they evidently . 
what they say. Their intention is clearly to work a 
the “promotion of agriculture,” for of the very » Sher 
amount appropriated for premiums only $925 in all is a 
plied to other horses than stallions and mares for siiteas, ; + 
agricultural purposes. When we remember that it ig : 4 
these trustees, or their predecessors, that we owe the in. { 
troduction of the Percheron horse, ang very largely that 
of Jersey cattle as well, we are justified in expecting a 
really thorough and honest effort to organize the most ex- 
tensive and the most useful exhibition of live-stock ever 
held in this country. The trustees ask the cordial ¢o- 
operation of all breeders in the United States and in 
Canada; and we are glad of an opportunity of saying 
from our own knowledge of the men, that the personat 
character of the committee charged with the management 
of this exhibition is such as to insure thoreugh fairness in 
the awards, and the most impartial treatment of all ex. 
hibitors. It is a case in which, if ever, the best man wil) 
win. Circulars, giving full information, will be sent to 
any address, on application to Mr. Charles 8. Sargent, 
Brookline, Mass, 

Woolly Taste in Mutton. — Rev. p, 
Mills, Hammonton, N. J., says this flavor called woolly 
is owing to the absorption of gases from the stomach 
and intestines, consequent on the cooling of the carcagg, 
If the sheep is cleaned rapidly, it is prevented. But 
he further says, if the shecp is not killed at all, it 
would be better, for animal food is improper. He doeg 
not say what we should do with the old sheep, when they 
accumulate on our hands. 

Peaches and Frost.—“ East Tennessee 
Farmer.” Fires in the orchards are not expected to keep 
off the frost by the heat they give ont, but by means of 
the smoke, which prevents radiation, just asa cloud does. 
The fires should be made of material that will produce 
the heaviest smudge, and in such places as the direction 
of the wind may require. To both the other questions— 
Probably not. ; 


AppleeTree Borers. — A correspondent 
in Pa. writes: ‘* Dig the sod away from the tree, and put 
sulphate of iron or dust from anvils about it. This will 
save the tree every time.”—We give this as one of the 
singular remedies proposed for borers; such absurd no- 
tions could not prevail, if the habits of the borer were 
understood. Let our friend go through his orchard and 
repeat the multiplication table backwards. It will not 
be half the trouble and quite as efficacious as his remedy. 

Egg-Plants.—‘ Aunt Aggie,” Latrobe, Pa.,: 
raises egg plants in the following manner: ‘ We raise 
the plants in a box in the house. Plant out in the garden 
in May, as soon as the ground is warm enough. If there 
be danger of frost, cover with boards, supported at the 
ends with bricks; let the air pass under the boards. As 
soon as the plants begin to grow, or get the least start, we 
wet the ground around them with liquid manure, keep- 
ing a vessel withit in the garden, by putting manure in 
the vessel and filling it with water. We water with it 
every evening until the plants are large. By this treat- 
ment we have raised as fine*egg-plants here in Western 
Pennsylvania, as Iever saw in an Eastern market. The 
Long Purple is most productive, but the Improved New 
York Purple is decidedly the best.” 





What Beets to Raise.—J. P. Landen, 
Harrison Co., Ind., wishes to know what beets to raise 
for cattle. His soil is a shallow upland, in whieh no beet 
will do its best. It must be deepened and enriched as 
much as practicable. On such soil the best beet for com- 
mon cultivation is the Long Red Mangel. The Orange 
Globe is very good but does not yield quite so largely; it 
grows mainly above ground, but there must be a good 
range for feeding roots, whatever sort is grown. Lane’s 
Sugar Beet is better than any Mange), but the seed is not 
yet in the general market. 

Norway Oats.—A correspondent in Minn. 
thinks he has a good joke on our friend Gregory, the 
eminent seedsman of Marblehead, Mass. ‘Speaking of 
Ramedell’s Norway Oats, Gregory, in his catalogue for 
1871, p. 37, says: ‘These oats in some localities have 
yielded over one hunded varieties to the acre.’ This state- 
ment, so much nearer the truth than seedsmen usually 
get, entitles him tocredit. Send James to the head; let 
it be recorded.” Having “ recorded” this typographical 
error, we add that one of the best farmers in N. Y. 
State informs us that he prefers the Norway Oats to 
all others, provided the grain is ground before ‘feeding. 
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Our Great Libel Suit. 


_—_--- 


End of a Four-Year Litigation-- 
Paient Medicines, Quack Nos- 
trums, Doctors, and our Hum- 


bug Columns, in Court—Import- 


ant Legal Opinion by Judge 


Brady, of the Supreme Court— 
Manufacturers and Venders of 


Patemt or Specific Medicines 


responsible for the Positive and 
Negative Results of their Use— 
Emteresting te all Physicians, 
te Lawyers, to Newspapers, to 


Dealers in Medicines, and to 


Buyers and Users of Medicines. 


The American Agriculturist has for many years pub- 

lished exposures of various humbugs, and warned its 
readers against the operations of a great multitude of in- 
genious swindlers. While this has been of great benefit 
to the country, and saved millions of dollars from going 
into the pockets of sharpers, it has cost a world of work 
and investigation, and much legal expense. Libel suits 
have been frequently begun for intimidation, or to obtain 
notoriety. Our readers well know how little the intimi- 
dation haz benefited the operators, and the silence we 
have maintained about the lawsuits hasdeprived them 
of the notoriety they thus sought. Though preparation 
for defense has been expensive, in no case has a cent 
been awarded against us for damages or costs, as we have 
always een ready to prove our charges, and, with a 
single exception, every suit has been dropped before final 
trial, and this; too, without a word of coneession or tak- 
ing back on our part. We have been ready to “* face the 
music,"’ every time. 
1 “The exception referred to is the libel snit begun against 
us by Dr. M. L. Byrn, in the spring of 1868, which has 
been in Court ever since, and has recently occupied a 
week and a half before Jndge Brady, of the Supreme 
Court, and a jury--ending in a complete verdict in our 
favor. We depart from onr usual course of silence, in 
this case, because the legal opinions brought out and the 
testimony introduced, are of very general interest. Though 
this suit has been along one, and taking into account our 
own expenses for legal fees, analyses, investigations, in- 
terruption to business, loss of time, etc., it has cost us 
more than Two Thousand Dollars, we think the sum 
would have been well expended, had it only brought ont 
the anthoritative opinions of the court, and the testimony 
given by the highest medical authority. During some of 
the interlocutory proceedings Judge Brady gave an opin- 
ion, which will be hereafter quoted as authority, that in 
effect makes the manufacturers and venders of nearly all 
advertised medicines respensible-in damages, not only for 
any direct ill effects produced by their use, but also for 
the indireet injury resulting from delay ih the use of 
proper medicines by thoseawho trust to the claims put 
forth for these nostrums, 


| There were many other interesting points bronght ont, 
of genera! interest. We regret not having space in this 
journal to give a full report. (We can not insert extra 
pages without increasing the weight beyond \ B., and 
doubling the cost of postage for the entire paper.) We 
haye decided, however, to use several pages in our weekly 
journal, Hearth and Home, and givea pretty full report 
of the more important features, rulings, and testimony. 


This will be given in the number of Hearth and 
Home for April 20th (Vol. IV, No. 16), which will be 
ready by Friday, April12. It can be had fora dime of 
any newsdealer. Those remote from newsmen can have 
2 copy forwarded post-paid by sending 10 cents to this 
office, giving their post-office address plainly... We hope 
every reader will manage to see acopy of that number 
and read the account of the trial. Zhe information 
should be read by every person in the country. It will 
be a favor to every Physician, Surgeon, and Druggist, to 
cali their special attention to it. 





Draining Fiat on Wich aed 
Mr. J. Ii. Cook, of Knox Co., Ill., says che has read the 
American Agriculturist tilt he has caught the draining 
fever. Hewishes “to laya drain on land that has a 
fallof about one foot in sixtecn for half or two thirds 
the distance, and the rest of the way is quite flat and 
wet.’ * Will it do,” he asks, ** to lay the tiles according 
to the lay of the land, or must I dig down where the flat 
and sloping lands meet, soas to make a uniform grade 
from end to end of the drain ?’’—This is not at all neces- 
sary. The writer has drained just suck a piece of land 
on his own farm. The only point to be observed is 
that the drain is cut deep enough through the brow of 
the hill to afford sufficient fall to drain the flat perfectly. 
As the flat is wet, there will be sufficient water in the 
drains to enable you to level by. If the water runs off 
freely in the drains before the tiles are laid, and the tiles 
are laid properly, you may be sure you are all right. A 
little practice in laying the tiles will teach you more than 
a long article. If you meet with any difficulty, write us, 
and we will reply immediately. 


Measurement of Poland-China 
Hogs.—J. M. Tubbs, of Ohio, sends us the dimensions, 
but not the weight, of a pair of Poland-China or Magie 
hogs. Boar, nine months old, measures from snout to 
root of tail 5 feet 5% inches, and girth, just back of the 
shoulder, 4 feet 1 inch. Sow, one week older, 5 feet 1 
inch in length, and girth 4 feet 4 inches. 


Essex or Berkshire Pigs. — Lewis 
Owen writes: ‘I have the White Chester hogs. Wish to 
cross with Essex or Berkshire. Which would you prefer? 
Where can I get a genuine 4 or 6 months old pig, and at 
what price? Iam willing to pay for what I get, but do 
not always get what I pay for, except in grass and clover 
seed, then I get more than I want—weed seed.”--We must 
refer you to our advertising columns, Either the Essex or 
Berkshire, if pure, will refine the ordinary Chester 
Whites. You should read “ Harris on the Pig,” where 
this subject is fully and fairly discussed. 





Reoup or Cholera ?—A correspondent in 
Onarga, Ill., says: ** Tam losing about two fowls per day 
out of a flock of sixty Light Brahmas. The discharges 
become yellow and watery, the chicken droops and soon 
dies, and just before or soon after death a large quantity 
of a yellow fluid is discharged from the beak. What is 
the matter? **—Ans. The description is not sufficiently 
full to enable us to determine whether the disease is roup 
or chicken cholera, but the latter is probable. Our object 
in mentioning the case is to show the importance of 
thoroughness and minubeness when ailments of live- 
stock are described by mail. Some symptoms are com- 
mon to several disorders, and it will not do to base judg- 
ment upon. a fewjfacts only. 

Berkshire and Essex Pigs.—‘ J. G. 
B.,” of Wisconsin, asks: ‘‘Do you regard the Essex a 
good breed to cross with Berkshire, Chester, and Poland- 
China sows for fattening, and are the Essex enough better 
than the Berkshire, to make them preferable for a farmer 
to raise ?"—The most diitinguishing characteristic of 
the Essex, when well-bred, is its remarkable docility of 
disposition. It is also highly refined. Some of the 
modern Berkshires approximate closely to it in the latter 
respect, and are in every way a very superior breed. But 
we think, as a general rule, the Berkshires arc, as com- 
pared with the Essex, much more active and restless. If 
a farmer intends to keep a pure-bred race of pigs for 
raising pork, we think the Berkshire better than the 
Essex, as they are not so refined, and can stand rough 
treatment with Jess injury. But for crossing with con» 
mon sows, or with Chesters, or China-Polands, we prefer 
the Essex. You will get a most marked and decided im- 
provement at once. But recollect, that no breed will 
afford good satisfaction without good care. The better 
the breed, the better must be the treatment. For some 
farmers the worst breed’ is the best. 


City Boys that Want to Learn 
Farming.—We are constantly in receipt of letters 
from boys who want to go on to a farm, to study agricul- 
ture and work at the same time. In England, farmers 
advertise to take boys and.teach them farming, but ex- 
pect from $500 to $1,000 a year with them. Occasionally, 
there are farmers in this country who do the same thing. 
But this is not what onr Amcrican boys want. They very 
properly expect to work and pay their way. There is 
work enough for such boys on the farm, if they could 
only find the right kind of farmers. Asa rule the better 
plan for such boys is to go to some of their relatives or 
friends who are farmers, rather than to strangers. They 
will learn more and fare better with some plain farmer, 
who feels an interest in them, than with that class of 
farmers whose names frequently appear in the papers. 











. Zz. @ Tor «eof wal? 
A New ‘Story Coming.” 
— -e--- 4 

Epwakp Eaaueston’s story of the ‘‘ Hoosier 
School-Master,” first published in Hearth and Home, 
has achieved an extraordinary success. The lead- 
ing journals and magazines have devoted whole 
columns to reviewing it, and are almost unanimous- 
ly enthusiastic in their praises of it, several of 
them pronouncing it one of the most remarkable 
American stories ever written, The Pittsburgh 
Christian Advocate says: 

“‘Sinee Uncle Tom’s Cabin, we have seen no tale 
that so entirely absorbed-us..,...1t is American 
throughout, and full of quaint humor and most de- 
lightful character sketches. The anthor(Dr. Eg- 
gleston) is a superior limner of character, and 
makes all his sketches with a flowing pen.” The 
New York Independent, in a column review, says : 
‘“‘This story shows the author to be a keen. ob- 
server, a hearty lover of the things that are true 
and honest, and a skillful story-telier.... Indeed, 
we have rarely read any story whose truthfulness 

as a picture of lifé was more apparent.” TheN. Y. 
Tribune devotes over a column to ‘* Hoosier School- 
Master,” awarding it a very high meed of praise; 
and the same may be said of the press penerslly, 
including those of all shades of opinion, 


Though copied more widely by the press of this 
country than any previous story, the demand for it - 
has been so great that it has been issued in book 
form, and is having an immense sale. It is also re- 
published in London, and is meeting with the most 
commendatory notices from the English press. 


We take pleasure in announcing. that’ Mr. Ea- 
GLESTON has nearly completed another Story, which: 
will excite even more interest than the amareecs 
School-Master.”’ It is entitled 


“The End of the World,” 
A LOVE sTORY, 
and will be illustrative of Life in the West thirty 
yearsago. ‘THe END OF THE WORLD” will begin 
to appear in Hearth and Home the middle of April. 


This Story will alone be worth fat more than the 
subscription price of the paper, but Hearth and Home. 
contains besides a large amount of excellent reading 
matter, articles, editorial and contributed, on the 
greatest variety of topics, and from the best pens of 
the country. One of the most eminent of American: 
critics pronounces it,'as it is now, “Number 1 
among the weeklies.” It has an admirable Honse- 
hold Department,and a Children’s Department, pro- 
fusely iNustrated, of stfpasting intérest both to the 
little people and to ehildktn of dlarger growth. The 
News Department gives. full and capital digest of 
current cvents throughont the world, enabling 
busy men and womeén'to‘Keep up with the times— 
to be intelligentyawithdus: having to wade through 
a large amount of/printed-matter. 

Very great, ‘improvements have been recently’ 
made in Hearth: and Honte; and it is now doubtless 
the best Illust¥ated “Homee Journal in the> world. 
Though each weekly number. contains 2@ pages as 
large as the largest illustrated weeklies, and ayerag- 
ing over $500 worth of fine Engrav- 
ings per week, Hearth and Home is supplied to 
subscribers for only $3.a year, or with the American 
Agriculturist for $4 2 year. Sabseriptions may 
begin with any week, 

Special.—Hearth and Home will be sent from 
the beginning of Mr.. Eggleston’s new story to the 
end of 1872 (over eight months) for $2, but ouly 
to those who order it during April. 
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Mr. Bresee‘and 8S. J. Parker, 
M.D.-In the Western Pomologist and Gardener for Feb- 
ruary, Mr. 8. J. Parker, M.D., has an article on the Pecr- 
less Potato, in which he says: “One of the most re- 
markable sced-balls of the potato plant was that which 
has given the Early Rose and the Peerless. I have re- 
quested Mr. Bresee, who lives in New, England, to give a 
fall account of how that potato ball was had by him. He 
has been so wnkind as to never reply to my request. This 
silence of any originator casts in my own mind a great 
doubt overall the early history of a plant, as on more than 
one occasion I haye found a letter or two unanswered on 
& grape or plant, covered facts that would not bear in- 
vestigation. We can only say that our letters to Mr. 
Bresee are unanswered, which is very ungenticmanly in 
him, and we therefore can not vouch for anything con- 
nected with him.’*—Here is a case in whicha private gen- 
tleman, not choosing to answer the demahds of anun- 
kniown correspondent, is most unwarrantably arraigned in 
a public print; and an attempt is made (which no cditor 
should have published) to throw doubts upon his reputa. 
tion for honesty... We will not stop to inquire who ihis 
8. J. Parker, M.D., is, who thus takes upon him the office 
ef censor, the quotation we have given from his publishdd 
afficle being sufficfent testimony as to what he'is. Hayv- 
ing thé fe Of knowing Mr. Bresec, we are able to 
say that he is one of the most modest gentlemen we have 
ever met. Though he has in the introduction of his po- 
tatoes placed the whole couniry. under great.obligations, 
he shrinks from all notoricty, and has a strong dislike to 
appearing in print, These are qualities that 8. J. Parker, 
M.D., may not be able to appreciate, but there are others 
who can. As to the case in point, the ‘‘ remarkable seed- 
hall” that produced both the Early Rose and the Peer- 
less potato, Mr. Bresee has never withheld anything con- 
cerning it. There fs very little to tell, but what little 
* there is should be known to any one who attempts to 
write upon the potato. _We will relieve the anxious 
Parker’s mind to the extent of stating ‘‘ how that potato 
hall was had by him” (Mr. Bresee). It was had honestly. 





Potato Sports — Late Roses.—The 
question of the permanence of sports in potatoes is just 
now of interest. One of our friends thinks us to blame 
for publishing Mr. Campbell's opinion that sports are not 
likely to be permanent. Where a point isa mere matter 
of opinion, the fair way would scem to be to hear differ- 
ent opinions, and then judge which carries the most 
weight withit. We published Mr. Campbell’s view of the 
matter without indorsing it —indeed, we quite dissent 
from it; still, that is no reason why Mr. C. should not 
have a hearing, or that we are right. We base our opin- 
ion that the varieties of potatoes obtained as sports will 
be permanent upon the fact that sports in other plants are 
generally so. Sports, producing leaves, flowers, and fruit, 
differing in a marked degree ‘from the typical ‘plant, are 
- well known to horticulturists. Indeed, some of our most 
valued varieties were obtained in this way. The sporting 
branch, severed from its parent and propagated, may con- 
tinue the peculiarity indefinitely. The potato is an under- 
ground branch, and subject to the samc laws of growth as 
a branch growing above ground; and there seems to us 
to be no reason for believing that a well-marked sport of 
a tuber may not be as permanent as any other sport. So 
far from a sport indicating a degeneracy of the original 
stock, we should sooner expect great vigor of growth to 
result in departures from the typical form than we should 
look for it in a degenerate stock. 
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Sulphur to Kill Vermin in Nests. 
——_7o— 


Now that the season has arrived for raising chickens, 
it is well to know that the powdered sulphur of the drug- 
gists is the cheapest, handiest, and best thing yet dis- 
covered for killing parasites that infest sitting hens, and 
find their way to fresh pastures upon the chickens as soon 
as the latter are hatched. Many times people complain 
that when their chickens are a week or two old, they droop 
and die from the attacks of large lice, which literally 
cover the heads of the birds. If examination is made 
earlier, it will be found that the insects have taken up 
their abode upon the chickens’ heads while still in the 
nest, for they forsake the hen, preferring the chickens. 
It is bad business te have to eatch the chickens and hen 
for treatment after they have 1cft the nest, when the 
remedy can be applicd with so little trouble before hatch- 
ing begitis. A woek or so after the hen has been given 
her clutch of eggs, sprinkle them and the whole of the 
nest and the straw for a little distance around it, with the 
sulphur when the hen is off. The night following attend 
to the hen herself, by Jantern-light, Distarb her just 





enough to make her bristle her feathers, and then duet 
sulphur well down to theirroots. Go over her whole 
body , excepting the parts in contact with the 


nest, and lift each wing and scatter a pinch, and attend 
to liead, neck, and tail. It will not injure the hen in the 


, 





least, nor the chickens when they are hatched. We repeat 
the operation at an interval of a week (though perhaps 
one application is sufficient), and have never found the 
slightest trace of vermin upon hen or chicks afterwards. 
Use two emall handfuls. It costs little either in money or 
trouble. Tobacco, snuff, grease, carbolic powder, ctc., 
are not to be compared with sulphur for this particular 
purpose, and the best dust-bath privileges for the hen are 
not to be relied upon alone. 


_ HS rt 6 Be 9 
Bee Notes for April.— By M. Quinby, 
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This month is a good time to take the first lessons in 
bee culture. One of the most important things is to 
learn how to avoid stings. The greatest difficulty in bce 
culture is the fear of being stung. Among the higher ani- 
mals it is believed that qualities resulting from education 
and training are transmitted to the offspring. When we 
see how much the Italians are in advance of the black 
bees, we may suppose bees are also capable of improve- 

¢ Italians will alow us to take libertics with 
Ratt a bees wreak Ret} Yeseht! Ticyhaye 
become accustomed to our presence, and scem to consider 
ita matter of course. The black bees have never been 
approached, except for pillage and murder, and they seeni 
to fully comprehend it. They are either indignant at the 
first familiarity, or yield with the most abject submission. 
To educate or train the bees, and ourselves as well, in or- 
der to feel absolutely certain that we shall not be troubled 
with stings, we want a good veil. To readily detect any- 
thing wrong in the interior of the hive, we must become 
familiar with its condition when everything is right. To 
do this we must frequently have access to the interior for 
observation, and do not want the annoyance of fear, to 
make us forget any important item. The bees are quieted 
when irritable, by means of some mild smoke. That 
made by hard wood just rotten enough to hold together, 
when sawed or split into pieces two inches square, is good 
enough. The veil, that important appendage, consists of 
about a yard of tarlatan or millinet, sewed together like 
a bag, open at both ends; one end is gathered onastring, 
that will allow 1 to slip down over the crown of the hat, 
which shoald be of a light color.’ -In the part that comes 
before the face, insert a piece of fine wire cloth, 6 x 8 
inches square. Opposite the mouth put in a pipe, ten or 
twelve inches long, to be held by the teeth. When ready 
to operate, light one end of the rotten stick, adjust the 
veil on the hat, and go to the hive—it is movable comb, 
of course—and take off the top. There are different 
methods of removing this, according to the skill of the 
operator. One will get hold of the top that, if in cold 
weather, is firmly held by bee-glue, and with a sudden 
jerk bring it off with a snap, that will be but little less 
than thunder to the bees. These will sometimes come 
out to reconnoiter, before the smoke can be brought to 
bear. Another will use something to raise the top more 
moderately ; a chfsel or heavy jack-knife will be slipped 
under, to pry it loose, often without a jar, and some- 
times without alarming a bee. ‘Before removing the top. 
after it is loose, and raised just little, he will listen to 
the notes within. If a sharp, angry buzzing is heard, 
instead of letting the top fall*to crush and pinch a few, 
and make all still more angry, he simply holds it still, 
and holds the smoking wood as near as possible, and 
with the pipe held by the tecth directs smoke exactly 
among the bees. Almost immediately they will go down 
among the combs. By raising the top gradually, any bees 
not yet down, may be seen and smoke directed to them 
specially, until all retreat. In the same easy way the 
fra are k d, and some are separated until one 
can be lifted out, without crushing a single bee. Any 
angry demonsirations should be quieted at once with 
smoke. When a comb is once lifted out, and bees exposed 
to open day, the greatest danger is over. The bees seem 
to be 80 astonished at the change, that they forget about 
resenting any insult. The gloves that are often called 
for, are not often needed. The anger of the bees ought 
not to be allowed to rise until they will sting a person's 
hands. Shall I say that any wanting gloves for their 
hands, are not yet thoroughly skilled in bee manage- 
ment? Some of ns have not stopped here, but have 
looked a little further, and found as we became acquainted, 
that under some conditions we can do much more. Ina 
warm day, when the bees are bringing stores, the propo- 
lis that holds everything fast, is softened and comes off 
without a jar or snap, the bees engaged in work do not 
notice what is being done. We can often open the hive, 
look over the combs, and empty out the honey if we wish 
to, and return them to the hive, without having an angry 
bee. This is because we do it at the right time and in 
the right way. There is the value of two millions of 
dollars in this State wasted annually — 20,000,000 ths. of 
honey. The people must be educated to save it. This 
dreadful fear of stings must be overcome. When we 
come to find it can be avoided--and ifa sting does happen, 
it would not be so very bad, had we not been tanght to 











so regard it—we shall have advanced some. Let us begin 
now to educate our bees, and ourselves as well, 





The Report of the Department of Agri. 
culture, 


Dear Mr. Editor—1 think it is hardly quite fair in yon 
to complain of the U. 8. Commissioner of Agricalture 
for ‘“*doing over” some bits of his old reports. Take 
for instance those parallel extracts, whith you Haye 
paraded in your February number, Don’t you sce that 
Judge Watts wished to improve a good opportunity of 
qualifying some statements which he had rather reshly 
advanced in 1864, and to render others more perspicuous ? 

For instance, in the report for 1864 Judge Wattsetates as 
the result of his experience and that of his fellow-trusteeg 
that a farmer's son, educated in edllege, is theteby * Min. 
ally driven hy his education into the necessity of regort- 
ing tO éome'‘neighboring town, fn pufsdanée'of Piearhca 
profession, whergvhe forms habits of ddlencss and injem- 
perance,” etc. Now, upon refiecction it has evidently 00 
curred: to the Commissioner's mind, thata goodly.pro-. 
portion of the ministers, lawyers, and physicians of the 
country, and evyen«the most eminent of them,*ha¥odbeen 
farmers’ sons, and that a fair share of them have lea 
repftifabld htid moral 1f¢és! ‘ So’ he ndéw qualifies "hiv Ori. 
ginal sweepiu aggertion, with a “perhaps to be led into 
the hhddnfs ita intemperance and vice;” and "yew hiust 
allow that the qualification was called for. 

In the Report of 1871, I sec that he still gives a deplor- 
able account of the prospects of a farmer's son who has 
had the ill fortune to receive a college education; Insist. 
ing, that “‘ he is driven to the nearest ceuntry town, to 
prepare himself to make @ poor figure in professional life.” 
But here perhaps the judge is speaking only for himself. 
The experience of others might be different. And } 
really do not see why 2 farmer's son is more likely to fall 
into intemperance and vice, orto make a poor figure in 
professional life, than any one else’s son, nor why a pro- 
fessional career should not be as freely open to him as to 
others. ; 

Moreover, in the original report the contemplated.‘ re- 
sult is, that the father notonly loses the expenses of 
his education, but the son himself.” Certaingy not a 
perspicuons sentence, as it leaves us in doubt whether 
it is the son who also loses the expenscs of his education, 
or whether it is the father who loses his son. Now, you 
perceive that this riddle is solved in the amended edition 
of 1871. Itis the father, who ‘‘ realizes the loss of the 
son himself.” 

In his next Report, perhaps, the Commissioner will try 
his hand upon a short paragraph of his, which has lately 
attracted attention: ‘‘ If science and Icarning be useful at 
all, where can it tell with so potent an influence as 
where it deals with the operations of a farm, which em- 
brace a great number of mechanical and chemical forcer, 
and involve the necessity for scarching after philosophical 
truth?’ 

If “it refers to ‘‘ science and learning,” all is’so far 
more intelligible than grammatical ; but the ‘‘operations,” 
‘which embrace mechanical and chemical forces and ix- 
volve the necessity for searching aftcr philosopbical 
truth,” involve an all-embracing obscurity ef statement, 
which needs some elucidation, in order to be quite clear 
to the simple apprehension of your humble correspondent, 

A Farmer's S0n. 


a" a 


Ogden Farm Papers.—No. 27, 
| mes 

I suppose that suspicion is a necessary conse- 
quence of publicity, and, while I trust I shall 
not seem discourteous, I beg to say, in my own 
behalf, that I really have not the time—even if 
I had the inclination—to write personal Jetters 
in vindication of my truthfulness. My state- 
ments must rest on the simple fact of their being 
made. If they are disbelieved by some of my 
readers, Iam sorry for it, but not so sorry as to 
induce me to take steps to verify them. If any 
of the readers of these papers desire practical 
information that can be given in few words, I 
shall always try to find a moment to give it, but 
even this is a severe tax on a busy man’s time, 
and I certainly shall not add the further Jabor of 
insisting that I tell the truth in what I write. 
Those who doubt whether I sell my butter for 
75e. per lb. or whether Mr. Sargent sells his 
for $1.15, must apply elsewhere for the praof. 
I have made the statement, and thereI rest my 
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case. I am led to make this personal explana- 
tion to save the doubting Thomases the trouble 
of writing letters which it costs me valuable 
time to read. 





I have lately revived my old lecturing experi- 
ence, in an afternoon talk’ to a farmers’ meet- 
ing at Ogdensburg, N. Y.,.and I was surprised 
to note the change that has come over such 
meetings during the seyentcen years that have 
passed since lecturing to farmers was my busi- 
ness. Then, in no matter what part of the 
country, an average farmer, no matter how in- 
telligent and liberal in other things, came to 
such a meeting with very much the air with 
which a dog puts his nose to a hornet’s nest, 
doubting, but curious; afraid of what he shall 
find; and very conscious as to the impression 
he makes on those who are watching him. 
Every statement was received with suspicion, 
and if, by good fortunc, the new idea—that 
science has something to do with agriculture— 
began to dawn upon him, it was received with 
the greatest slowness and distrust. If he were 
of the other sort—an enthusiastic believer of 
new things—he came to the meeting almost by 
stealth, and evidently dreaded the gibes and 
jeers of the neighbors to whom he should return. 
Even so short a time ago as that of which I 
write, there were but few agricultural papers, 
aud they were struggling for a fecble subsist- 
ence. It was rare to find inany country neigh- 
borhood two men who took a purely agricultural 
paper. The Agriculturist has hundreds of sttb- 
scribers now to one thatit.had then, and it was 
already an old and well-known paper, I was 
never treated. with rudeness or. incivility, but I 
was gouerally looked upon Pith undisguised 
pity—the sort of pity that.is not far remoyed 
from contempt... But for the handful of enthu- 
siasts who were ready to. believe all I had te 
say, and more, the position would have been 
almost unbearable. No one who has not had 
such experience, would realize the change that 
has now taken place. During all these. years 
the press has been doing its constant work, and 
I believe that in the better farming communities 
it would. now be as rare to find an intelligent 
farmer who does not take or read a paper that 
is wholly or partly agricultural, as it then was 
to find one who did. It is not easy to describe 
the change that the spirit of the recent mecting 
indicated. It is precisely the change that has 
come over the better class of farmers in their 
conversations with each others Without be- 
coming less conservative they have lost their 
“old fogyism,” and have begun to realize that 
the truly conservative course is that which 
allows no opportunity for Valuable improve- 
ment to escape. Men who have seen the mow- 
ing machine drive to the wall the old slow- 
going, back-breaking scythe, with its gang of 
po mowers and their jag of sun-warmed 
g d who have witnessed within’ #few 
yi greater revolution in the worl of the 
harvest than has been effected within the same 
time in any other branch of human industry, 
have become eager for still further advances in 
their art. Asa consequence, wehad a meeting 
that it was a real satisfaction to attend. In the 
course of a tivo-hours talk, matters’ were intel- 
ligently discussed, which in the old times would 
hardly have found place in the minds of those 
present. ~The subject of underdrainiug engaged 
more attention than would have been thought 
possible, and the treatment of manure and other 
branches of firm economy attracted an earnest 
consideration, that showed how real an advance 
hat been made. Indeed, we may congratulate 


‘them. They are evidently'tio competitots‘of tlie | 





ourselves that the wedge is fairly entered; that 
the minds of farmers are awakened to the im- 
portance of an improvement in their practices, 
and that the chief remaining obstacle to the 
rapid improvement of American agriculture lies 
less with the indifference of farmers than with 
the extravagance, the ill-considered advice, and 
the want of judgment of those whose business 
it is to spread a knowledge of agricultural im- 
provement. This throws a weighty responsibility 
upon agricultural writers, who should have a 
constant watch over the soundness of their teach- 
ings and the avoidance of false premises. A 
better audience could not be asked than, that 
which is addressed by the agricultural press, 
—_ its instruction is well-considered and. 

given, the greatest good will flow from 


its while unsound advice and the en- 
= mistaken practices will serious- 
: * 






faay te February), ‘Ihave 
vi herds of Ayrshire 


Mr, Morgan obtained hlefoundstion stock, 
more I seeand hear of them, the better 


Jerseys for the butter dairy, either in quality, or, 
as compared with the amouut of food consumed, 
in quantity. But for all other, purely agricul- 
tural nses they are evidently better. ‘Their milk 
seems richer in caseine, and during the flush of 
their milking their flow is. much larger, They 
aré docile, intelligent, and motherly; and when 
they cease milking they take on fat very readily. 

| Im. ghort, far al. purposes, exept, butter-makigg, 

I believe they are the- best , farmer's cows. ..It 
filled me with envy to see these herds so boun+ 
tifully bedded in clean’ straw, and -to think of 

' my owh, ia a country where the little straw that 
is grown is held at enormous prices for the 
bedding of carriage-horses, obliged to content 
themselves with beach sand, which, so far as 
comfort goes, is a poor substitute, good as it un- 
doubtedly is as a manure for our heavy land. 

Mr. Irving, buried in the snow of a Canadian 

winter, is no less impressive as a good farmer 
than when his ground was open for fall work, 
His large stock is comfortably housed and cared 
for, and the accumulation of manure which was 
being hauled to the fields, ready for spring 
work, showed that he unlocks his success with 
a very large key. In some respectsI thought 
that his stock showed a tendency to run too 
much to “big things.” I am not prepared to 
say, though I suspect it, that his enormous 
Clydesdale horses are less economical for work 
than our animals of more medium size; but he 
had an amount of pork on four legs that I 
should much prefer, if it were my own case, to 
put upon eight. It has a bountiful look to sce 
the large Yorkshires rolling up fat to the tune 
of 700 lbs. dressed weight, but three natty Essex 
shoats, weighing 230 Ibs. apiece, would be more 
to my fancy. However, it would probably be 
modest in me to confine my criticisms to men 
who have less to show than Irving has for their 
work and their wits. 


A farmer in Ashby, Mass., writes that he got 
a tin pan large enough to hold one milking from 
ten cows, but got less butter from it than he did 
from the same amount of milk in smaller pans. 
He asks whether he should have set the pan in 
water, the temperature of the air being 62° to 
65°. Certainly he should have done so. The 





great secret of successful dairying, or one of the 


great secrets, is to withdraw the animal heat 
from themilk as soon as possible. A pan, such as 
is described, seems to me much less suitable for 
the purpose than a deep and narrow can, set to 
its neck in the water. The latter is more conven- 
iently skimmed and more easily ‘handled, cools 
more rapidly, and exposes a larger proportion of 
the milk to the influence of the water and less 
to that of the air; this is better, asthe tempera- 
ture of the water is uniform. - To answer further 
questions of the same correspondent: We let 
our milk stand 24 hours (all the time in the 
water); and we prefer to keep it lower than 62°. 
I fancy that 50° would be better, if so cold a 
pes bar ‘be had, and Mr. Swartz in Sweden 





8 inches is large enough. The point is to have 
the mass of milk cooled as soon as practicable. 
If it were first passed through a cooler, then the 
can might be-of any size that would not expose 
too much surface to the air. 
We hear agres deal about the “animal heat” 
lk, and » it always stop to think 
the lly the same as any other 
jeat.~ pauced by the combustion of a 
afferent fuel i in a different sortof stove, but as 











‘heat it is thesame’as though it came from an 


anthracite fire. Fresh, cooled milk, raised again 
to blood-beat, by being set over a fire, would be 
as badly off SS “ani- 
mal” heat. 








am; %, a FORO Senile 
hwo buildings remain ats) je described. in 

1 represents a hospital, that is, a building tha 

can be used as such in_an emergency. It ey 7 
feet, wide, 60 feet long, and 8 feet high atthe 
peak, There is a passage 2} fect wide, running 
its whole length the north side, which commu- 
nicates with the twelve rooms iato which the 
building is divided by wire partitions. ‘The 
glazed roof is upon the south side, Thereyis an 
outside door (uct shown in the figure) in the 
north wall, Opposite the chimney, for conve- 
nience in atteriding the fire. The, building is 
warmed by coal, a fire-chamber of brick, and a 


boiler and hot-water pipes being used... It is in- 


jurious to animals to breathe the fumes that will 
escape whin jt is attempted to warm a room by 
passing a smoke-pipe through it, leading from a 
coal-fire, unless the chimney is quite high, caus- 
ing a strong draft, which is one reason for pre- 
ferring hot water, and another is that the risk of 
overheating is not so great (for water can not be 
heated above a certain temperature), and a, third 
reason is that less fuel is needed with hot water 
than without. The original cost of hot-water 
fixtures is double, it is true, but they are kept in 
repair with hardly the expense of a cent, and 
cause a saying of full half the fuel. The ven- 
tilator at the top of the building has immoyable 
blinds at its sides; and horizontal doors at its 
bottom, opening upwards, and closing by their 
own weight, moved by means of cords and pul- 
leys, regulate the egress of air. At the nortli 
side of the building are a number of smali win- 
dows, covered with ordizary adjustable blinds, 
for the admission of fresh air, and in summer 
the doors at both ends of the structure may -be 
opened, as in the illustration, and the windows 
in the roof should be partly eurtained. This 
building is used for early chickensand-numerous 
other, purposes, it not being expected to have 
much occasion to take care of sick fowls, forthe 
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true plan is to prevent disease by inducing con- 
stant. exercise by scratching, by allowing sun, 
air, good food, and breeding from vigorous stock. 
: The office’ and“ watch-house” (fig. 2) con 
tains a room‘below for a business desk, and 
above are sleeping apartments. Lights should 
be kept burning all night, to show thieves 
that vigilance is main- 
tained. Dogs, small 
and “great . {in-deors 
and | Out), are .valu- 
able aids (account- 
ing for... the» kennels 
iu ‘the figure} “but se 
im the day time-they’ | aaa 
should be yardéd in a! 4 
strong inclosuremade @ 
om purpose, or chain- 'g 
ed where. they can 3 
not frighten the fowls. § 


keptin a closet on thet’ 
first floor; se:situated 
With. ‘respect’ to cthe 
fire (maintained day’ 
andonight- ina small ~ | 
hasebairmercpalstove. - °. 


‘Ei 


during ¢bldweather), as to be kept at s:constant’ 


anid .even: temperature of about. 50 degrees. 
o{Neorer—ini the January article; p. 12, the 
types’madd us say: 10” instead of 20° as the dif- 


ference between the inside and outside temperax: 


ture of our fow)-houses@elu the description of 
the house for sitters i we rticle it should 
have been mentiolia4 ast ne third of the 
south rovf fe'glaséed, the windows being‘ jattially 
darkened a3 warm weather approaches.—In the 
eighth article, fig. 1 slionfd ’ be ‘denominated 
# Nests for Sittérs,” not “House for Sitters.”] 
A tract of land, 100 x 100rods=62+ acres, will 
contain ten rows of hotses for the laying stock, 
sd on the quincanx plan, ten in a row, as 
stated in the initial article. These one hundred 


Buildings will ench contain 50 birds, or 5,000 in 


all: In addition there must be 500 of the sitting 
stock, and 500 at the breeding and experimental 
yards, or a total of 6,000. ‘The 5,000 layers 


comprise 8,000 yearlings, and the rest are two- 


year-olds. To replenish the laying stock, 


there' must be raised 7,500 chickens yearly” 


(for three out of five are cocks and in- 
ferior pulicts to be rejected).. To replenish 
the sitters and also the breeders—in the latter 
class much “weeding out” being necessary— 
2,500 chickens more must be raised. That is, 
about 10,000 chickens must be reared annually. 


Now, wlien fowls are kept underthe ordinary. 
system pursued by the family living in a village— 


by which we mean that there is a fowl-house 
and yard ‘to accommodate a flock; and then, if 
the number is to be increased, another yard is 
made, and so on—one man can take care of 600 
fowls without the aid of a team. . He can take 
off all the produce in the cars, and distribute to 
his city customers from a‘basket carried upon 
lisarm; can spade up the grotind in the yards, 
keep the fowls out of mischief by setting them at 
work scratching, clean the houses regularly, pre- 
pare the food, build a fire, and cook for his 
charge every day, giving a variety, meat, vege- 
tables; ‘pounded shells, etc., and keep his stock 
young by raising enough chickens, so as to have 
on hand 400 pullets every autumn, after killing 
the supernumerary cocks and inferior pullets. 
But one man can not take care of more than 
this, and do it well, under the ordinary domestic 
or small-scale plan. If he attempt to manage 
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1,000 or 1,500, market their produce, raise tlie 
needful number of chickens, etc., he will slight 
the work, and so sure as itis slighted, there will 
beloss. He can keep600adult fowls, and make 
$600, and nomore. If he is not skillful, vigi- 


lant, patient, and persevering, he will not make 
We mean reckoning ordinary market 


that. 













ratés for produce (not selling live fowls, or eggs 
for hatehing, at high rates), and supposing that 
he raises sonié éarly chickens, but only‘as many 
a8-may be while distributing his labor evenly 
throughout the year, and allowing the value of 
the manure ‘to exactly offset the interest upon 
thé land maid batldings, and the repairs'and de- 


: pteciatiofi in’ value of the latter. 
“We have kept ‘Accurate accounts for five! 


yéars, and thoweh we have fh one yeat cleared 
$2 per liead on @n average, and sometimes on 
single flocks as high as $2.75 per head, yet it is 
unsafe to count on more than $1 per head profit 
upon each adult: fowl, afl losses and expenses 
considered. Now''let it be remembered that 
the skill and incessant care and industry neces- 
sary to clear $600 in the case supposed above 
would, employed at some other business, earn 
$800 or $900, for a bungler can not keep fowls 
as a. business, and we see why it is that during 
the past fifteen years so many persons who have 
tried to enlargé their poultry business on the 
ordinary “family fowl-house and yard” plan 
liave failed and quit in disgust. What is need- 
éd is the reduction of the amount of labor. 
This must be accomplished by employing a team 
in every operation’ where it*can be done, and 
by using movable buildings. The movable 
houses and no yards (necessitating the system 
of indirect feeding) are the central features re- 
lied upon in our “egg-farming” to crowd down 
labor to the minimum. AN the other features 
are subordinate. : 
Five hands (with two: horses) can attend to 
the whole establishment of 6,000 adult fowls, 
and the excess of produce over feed will be 
$5,000 for’ the laying stock of 5,000 birds. 
Nothing is said about any income from the 
breeders and sitters, tliey are supposed to be 
as much a necessary evil as anything ; or about 
income ffom crops or manure, that being an 
offset, and a fair offset, as our experience. and 
laborious accounts show, against the interest on 
land and buildings. The help can some of it 
be of the cheaper sort—boys of fifteen, if intelli- 
gent and steady. One hand worth $800 at 
the top of the scale (there’s no use in reckon- 
ing a princely salary at any rural occupation), 
the “right-hand man” at $700, No. 8 at $600, 
and two apprentices at $850 each, and there is 
$2,800 for labor, to which $400 must be added 








for the maintenance of team, ‘including wile 
and tear of vehicles and harness, and sundries, « 
As our eggs are only partly hatched, we can’t 
count all the chickens, but our readers have a 
right to figures enougli to get a fair understand. 
ing of our enterprise. 

There are only three systems of fowl-keeping 
possible. There’ are many modifications of 
these, it is true, but to one genus or another of 
the three following they may all be referred?” 

One is the highly artificial or bird-cage plan 
of Mr. Geyelin as detailed in his “Poultry. - 
Keeping in a Commercial Point of View's 
book which is, after all, one of the most’ Yalu. 
able repositories of information for fowl-Ketpers 
eyer written, But the cage plan fails, Weéause 
there is not enough exercise for the birds, and 
altogether too much for the attendant. 

Another is the ordinary plan of thie vilater op 
the fancier, given in poultry books and aghdy}: 
tural papers in endless variations of one tune, 
and that tune & “house and yard adjoining” 
A ‘good plan for the family who make no accbimt 
of the labor iuvolyed, and who have odd Bits t6 
spare from their table, or for those expecting to 
sell blooded fowls or early’ chickens 8t high 
prices (minor branches in which a few cari and 
do make fortunés);‘and'a ‘good plan too for pet. 
ting a start in operations on a large scalé, ‘but 9 
money-losing plan ‘if it Is attempted ‘to’ ‘supply 
city markets with table fowls and égés‘at or- 
dinary market rates, . ae 

The remaining ‘one fs that purstted ‘by situate 
before fowls were domesticated, and ‘the’ @he 
under which they have béeén Mainly "kept since, 
during a period aitedating history and contit- 
ing to the pfesent; by giving them their Tréé- 
dom in the daytime and a shelter’ by“‘iiglit: 
Nature gave ‘a thicket for & roost; the farmer, 
from the barbarian down, gave a shed—that is’ 
Mout all tlie differerice. Spite of neglect, the 
farmer’s poultry at large is more free from 
disease than that kept_yarded under average 
management. As the wild fowls need: no’at- 
tendant at all, so by arrangements as near like 
theirs as possible the least Jabor is demanded. 
Fend off storms and wind and the summer 
sun by the simplest shelter that can be made, 
dodge the labor of house-cleaning by plowing — 
and moving buildings, and make the muttal 
antagonisms of neighboring flocks take’ the 
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Fig. 2—OFFICE AND WATCH-HOUSE. 

place of yard fences just as among wild jungle 
fowls, and the maximum of thrift and the’ 
minimum of labor and expense will be secured. 

Our ambition has been and is to demonstrate, 
not how to raise blooded fowls nor mainly 
early chickens, capons, or any other article 
with a view to high prices, but to change one 
staple, grain, into another, eggs, by the most 
economical method possible. The industrial 
problems which concern the masses are the 
most important. 
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The Mandarin Duck. 

Almost any one upon seeing the Mandarin 
Duck, or rather the Drake, would guess that it 
was a native of China. There is an oddity about 
many of the animal and vegetable productions 
of that country, not 
less striking than 
that presented by 
its people. Our 
artist was afforded 
a rare opportunity 
of sketching these 
birds from life, by 
the Hon. Caleb Ly- 
on, formerly Gover- 
nor of Montana. 
Mr. L. has at Ross- 
mere, his residence 
on Staten Island, 
N. Y., a pond in 
which he has many 
rare and interesting 
aquatic birds, but 
none more beautiful 
than the “Mandarin 
Ducks. These birds 
are known in China 
as Li-chi-ki, and 
highly prized by the 
wealthy Chinese, 
who.are quite un- 
willing that they 
should be allowed to leave the country. An 
Englishman wrote some years ago to a cor- 
respondent to send him a pair of these birds. 
The reply came that it would be easier to send 
a pair of Mandarins than it would a pair of 
Mandarin Ducks.. The first pair that was im- 
ported into the United States cost, in England, 
$375. The drake is quaint in appearance and 
gorgeous in plumage, while the duck is modest 
in her dress and makes but little show. One of 
the striking features of the Drake is its wing- 
fans,which stand erect and look much like the 
wings of a butterfly; these are of a chestnut 
color, edged with 
the deepest green. 
The crest is varied 
green and purple 
upon the top of the 
head, the long crest- 
feathers being chest- 
nut and - green. 
From the eye to the 
beak is a warm 
fawn color, and a 
stripe of cream- 
color extends from 
the eye to the back 
of the neck. The 
sides of the neck are 
bright. russet, and 
the front and breast 
a  rich,. . shining 
purple. . Upon the 
shoulders are two 
bands of black and 
two of white, alter- 
nating. The lower 
part of the bird is 
white. The bill is 
crimson and the 
legs are pink. The plumage of the female 
isa mottled brown. The drake wears his fine 
clothing only a portion of the year. In May 
he lays aside his crest and wing-fans and takes 
on the brown color of the female, and remains 
in this inconspicuous clothing until August. 











The birds are able to perch, and are very fond 
of sitting upon branches overhanging the wa- 
ter. Though very attentive to his mate and a 
model husband, the drake has the reputation 
of being very quarrelsome, and will tyrannize 
over much larger and more peaccable birds. 





MANDARIN DUCKS. 


Silver-spangled Polish Fowls. 


There are a number of varieties of Polish 
fowls, all of which possess the characteristic 
crests, or top-knots, and U-shaped combs, sug- 
gesting a deer’s antlers, and prominent nostrils. 
The principal breeds are the black, with white 
crests, and two others, named from their re- 
spective markings of gold or silver spangles upon 
a black ground color. The relationship of all 
these to each other is indicated in the fact, that 
by culling from the last two mentioned, birds 
with but fuint markings of yellow bay (gold) 
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SILVER-SPANGLED POLAND FOWLS,. 


and white (silver), and breeding in this way for 
some generations, a black breed with white 
crests may be formed, from which, by reversing 
the process, and seizing upon pied variations or 
“sports” in the progeny of black fowls, beauti- 
ful gold or silver strains may be again produced. 











Polish fowls possess some economic merits: 
they-are plump, small-boned, and moderate 
eaters, lay freely when their constitution has 
not been excessively weakened by repeated in- 
breeding (as is too often the case with a breed 
that is represented by only comparatively few 
stocks), and they 
are quite as hardy 
as any other fine- 
bred fowls, the Asi- 
atic races excepted, 
so long as they are 
kept out of the rain. 
The reason why 
they can not endure 
wet is, that the crest 
absorbs so much 
water, and the 
bones of the skull 
are so thin, and 
spread apart on ac- 
count of the de- 
| velopment of a 
=~ fleshy knob, serving 

as the base of the 

crest, that the head 
~ is exposed to cold. 
‘Their strong points 
are however not so 
much utility as good 
looks ‘and an at- 
tractive disposition. 
z They are about the 
most graceful in outline and carriage and showy 
in plumage of any fowls we have, and they are 
naturally as tame as the Leghorns are wild. 
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I do not know of anything that has pleased 
me more than the numerous letters that have 
come to me from farmers, fruit-growers, and 
nurserymen in all parts of thé country: asking 
for more information in regard to my experi- 

_ ) | torment ‘with ‘white 

N mustard. © Let’ no 
one call farmers 
“clod-hopping old 
fogies;” - for”: while 

as a class we are 
somewhat ‘suspici- 
ous of new things, 
and are inclined to 
hold on to that 
which is good, it is 
very evident that 
there are thousands 
and tens of thou- 
sands of active, in- 
telligent, enterpris- 
ing men engaged in 
agricultural pur- 
suits who are study- 
ing everything per- 
= taining to their busi- 

* ness. I have some- 
times felt annoyed 
‘at the disposition 
manifested by some 
° ‘of my — neighbors 
to criticise unjustly 
my own farming operations. I have thought they 
were rather pleased than otherwise when any of 
my experiments failed. But, on the whole, I be- 
lieve I have judged them unjustly. At any rate, 
they seem interested and pleased whenever I-get 
a large crop or raise a good animal, At first, they 
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seemed to think that I intended to “ show them 
how to farm,” and they very properly resented 
such an assumption. Of course I had no such 
idea. I have devoted my life to the study and 
practice of agriculture. I haye.a great love 
for country life. Few things give me greater 
pleasure than to see good crops and clean land. 
I like to see good animals. -I like to be 
among them. I do not find farm life dull, 
stupid, monotonous, and lonely. And yet there 
is not one farmer in a thousand that is more 
isolated. Perhaps it is this very isolation that 
makes me feel such an interest in the letters I 
receive from my brother farmers in all parts of 
the land. Their letters are always friendly and 
sensible, and are well calculated to give one a 
high estimate of the enterprise, good feeling, 
and intelligence of American agriculturists. 

In regard to white mustard, it should be un- 
derstood that I have tried it only one season, 
and of course I am only warranted in saying 
that it “promises well.” I shall sow it more 
largely this year, and at different times. Last 
year I sowed three acres, July 26th. The land 
was an oat stubble that was seeded down the 
previous year and failed to catch. We plowed 
the land three times. But, to please an English 
friend, the land was neither harrowed, culti- 
vated, nor rolled, until after the last plowing. 
I think this was a mistake in our climate. If the 
soil had been thoroughly harrowed and rolled 
after the first plowing, and then cultivated occa- 
sionally to kill the weeds, and then plowed just 
before sowing the seed, I think the fallow would 
haye been in better condition, and the soil finer 
and moister. As it was, the clay spots were 
quite rough, and the seed failed to germinate. 
No plaster or other manure was sown on the 
mustard. This was also'a mistake. Still, on 
nine tenths of the land, where the soil was fine 
and moist, the seed germinated, and the crop 
grew finely, and gave us a large quantity of 
succulent food. The crop will do to turn on to 
in from six to eight weeks after sowing. By 
the first of October the plants on the average 
were about two feet high; and on the moist, 
alluyial land it grew from four to five feet high. 
I estimated the yield on this rich alluvial land 
at 20 tons per acre, and on the whole field at 
12 tons per acre. 

The composition of white mustard in the 
green state, according to Dr. Voelcker, is as 
follows : 

Composition of white mustard in its fresh state, as com- 


pared with clover, Swede turnip leayes,. rape, cabbage, and 
red clover, 





























2 lsagle ¥ sleek 
s dtebed) 2 layla 
aah Te 3) Ss ” 
Nitrogenous 
compounds, ; 
bumen, etc ...| 2.87] 2.08; 3.18) 1.50) 3.30; 0.90 
Non-nitrogenous| 
matter, gum, : 
sugar, etc...... 4.40 | 1.61; 4.65] 6.70| 8.40/ 9.20 
Non-nitrogenous 
matter, vegeta- 
ble fiber....... 4.39 | 5.64| 3.56] 2.00| 4.50| 5.00 
Ash or mineral 
matter... ..... 2.04 | 2.29) 1.61-| 1.20) 1.50; 1.10 
Well. 05.65.. } 86.30 | 88.87 \s7.05 89.00 | 83.00 | 84.30 








It will be.seen that mustard is rich in nitro- 
gen and mineral matter. It is wonderful how 
a plant can take up and organize such a large 
amount of these important substances in so 
short time. Prof. Johnson, in his masterly 
and inyaluable work on “How Crops Grow,” 
gives.a figure of a seedling mustard plant, 
showing its root to be thickly covered with an 
innumerable number of minute hairs. “These 
xoot-hairs,” he says, “consist.always of tubular 





elongations of the external root-cells, and 
through them the actual root-surface exposed to 
the soil becomes something almost incalculable.” 

A crop of winter wheat yielding 40 bushels 
per acre organizes in grain and straw 358 lbs. 
of nitrogenous matter peracre. And the plants 
are in the ground about ten months. 

A crop of mustard, on land rich enough to 
produce 40 bushels of wheat per acre, would 
probably yield 20 tons of green food; and, this 
would contain 1,148 lhs. of nitrogenous matter. 
In other words, an acre of mustard plants can 
take up and organize from the soil in about two 
months more than three times as much nitrogen 
as an acre of wheat. : 

Now, we know that on the greater number of 
our wheat-growing soils the element of manure 
that we most need to give us a large crop of 
wheat is available nitrogen. All our approved 
processes in agriculture tend to this one object 
of furnishing available nitrogen for wheat and 
other grain crops. If I have a field of wheat 
sown on the dry upland portions of my farm 
without manure, that will yield 15 bushels per 
acre, I should expect that 100 lbs. of available 
nitrogen per acre would cause it to produce 
from 35 to 40 bushels per acre. 

This is precisely what we want. Weare now 
getting about 15 bushels of wheat per acre, and 
other crops in proportion. We want 35 bushels ; 
and if our climate will give us 40, 45, and 50 
bushels, we want such crops. We have to pay 
so much for labor, implements, etc., that we 
must have large crops if we are to obtain a fair 
compensation for our capital, care, and labor. 

That we can make our land rich enough to 
produce from 30 to 50 bushels of wheat per 
acre, according to the season, is unquestionable. 
We must make our land dry and clean, and at 
the same time accumulate in the soil from 150 
to 200 lbs. of available nitrogen per acre, and 
other plant-food in proportion. And we can 
not get this nitrogen from natural sources with- 
out at the same time getting a full sufficiency of 
all other elements of plant-food. 

All our so-called renovating crops are rich in 
nitrogen. It will be seen from the above table 
that clover, rape, and mustard all contain more 
than three times as much nitrogen as Indian 
corn. All the cereals, such as wheat, barley, 
oats, rye, Indian corn, and the grasses proper, 
such as timothy, red-top, etc., are comparatively 
poor in nitrogen. The cereals contain but a 
comparatively small proportion of nitrogen, and 
their roots are not provided with the power or 
means of taking it up in large quantity from 
weak solutions of nitrogen in the soil. Clover, 
peas, beans, vetches, turnips, rape, mustard, and 
other renovating plants contain, as compared 
with other ingredients, a large proportion of 
nitrogen, and are provided with the means of 
taking it up from a soil relatively poor in nitro- 
gen. Ido not know that I make my meaning 
clear. But Iam very anxious that the matter 
should be understood. I do not believe that 
clover and other renovating plants take nitro- 
gen from the atmosphere through their leaves. 
There is no proof of it. The facts all point the 
other way. And yet these plants do get a large 
amount of nitrogen from a soil that will only 
produce 15 bushels of wheat per acre; and 
from a soil that when supplied with 75 to 100 
Ibs. more nitrogen per acre will produce, with- 
out any other. additional plant-food, 35 to 50 
bushels of wheat per acre. 

Whatever the scientific explanation of these 
facts may be, one thing is clear: If we want to 
raise large crops of wheat, barley, oats, rye, 
Indian corn, and timothy hay, we must devote 





a considerable area of our farms to the growth 
of clover and other renovating crops, And, * 
contrary to the teaching of some writers, for 
whom I have great respect, I say emphatically, 
these renovating crops must be retained on the 
farm, We must not sell a pound of them 
Sell the cereals; sell timothy hay if weed “he 
sell straw if you must; sell anything rather 
than clover and other renovating crops. The 
object of raising these crops is to take up the 
nitrogen that is diffused through the soil, and 
concentrate it sufficiently for wheat and other 
cereals to get hold of it. Itis as poor economy 
to grow wheat and other cereals without rotat- 
ing them with clover and other renovating 
crops, as it would be to gather a light crop.of 
hay with nothing but a fork. We first. concen- 
trate the hay into windrows with a steel-toothed 
rake, and then use the fork for putting the hay 
on to the wagon. Clover.is the steel-toothed 
rake. It does not create the hay, nor fetch it 
from another field; it merely gathers it into 
heaps for the fork—or, in other words, for the 
wheat. The nitrogen is in the ground, but the 
wheat can not get hold of a good forkful until 
the clover has gathered it into heaps. 


But to-return to the mustard. It is a far in- 
ferior crop to clover. Red clover is and always 
will be the grand renovating crop of American 
agriculture in all sections and soils where it flour: 
ishes as well as it does in Western New York; 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, and other wheat-growing sec- 
tions. But this is no reason why we should not 
grow other renovating crops when convenient. 
There is no danger of our growing too much of 
them, no danger of getting our farms too rich to 
grow mangolds and Indian corn. 

Until we get hurdles or a good portable 
fence, and adopt the system of folding sheep on 
land, mustard will not be extensively grown 
here except for plowing under as manure. For 
the latter purpose its composition shows it éx- 
cellent. A medium crop of say 10 tons per 
acre would contain about 90 lbs. of nitrogen 
gathered from the soil, and when plowed under 
it would be more or less available for the next. 
crop. On sandy soils, that are not specially en- 
riched by summer-fallowing, mustard could un- 
doubtedly be used to advantage as a green 
mauure for winter wheat or for Indian corn the 
next spring. For wheat, I would plow the land 
in the spring, cultivate, harrow, and roll, until 
it was as fine as possible, and sow four or five 
quarts of mustard broadcast per acre the mid- 
dle of June. By the last of August it would be 
ready to plow under. 

I fear my readers will be tired of the subject, 
and I will conclude with a few extracts from an ~ 
English writer in Morton’s Cyclopedia: ‘“ Mus-' 
tard is considered obnoxious to the wire- 
worms. ... We know that an abundant crop 
of mustard if plowed into the ground when just 
coming into blossom is an excellent preparation 
for barley or oats. The mustard is best plowed 
in during the month of October or November. 
The land gets the winter’s frost, and may be 
worked into excellent tilth in the spring, merely 
by the use of the scarifier.” 

The experience of the heavy-land farmers of 
Suffolk is in favor of sowing about a peck of 
white mustard on the long fallows in August or 
early in September, and plowing in the herbage 
about six or eight weeks from the time of sow- 
ing. The effect upon the barley crop is con- 
sidered by practical farmers as equal to half a 
coat of farm-yard dung, obtained at.a cost of 
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2s, 6d. for the wal; ond the additional ‘poate 
of sowing and harrowing in the seed. 

Mr. Kimball, of Buxhall, gives the following 
as his experience upon a clay loam: “The mus- 
tard being sown after peas, and plowed in for 
wheat, the difference in the crop was visible to 
the eye at a considerable distance from the 
field. At harvest, the wheat where the mustard 
had been plowed in was six inches higher, and 
ripened ten days sooner than wheat on adjoin- 
ing Jands where no mustard had been sown, but 
otherwise treated in a similar manner.” 

This isa remarkable case. Winter wheat in 
England is sown much later than with us, and 
there was time after a crop of peas had been 
harvested to grow a crop of mustard to turn 
under for the wheat. In Maryland, Virginia, and 
further South, the same thing might be done in 
this country. In fact, I am inclined to think 
mustard and rape will prove more generally 
useful in the Southern States than with us. The 
Charleston phosphates when treated with sul- 
phuric acid would make a manure well adapted 
for these crops, and when the mustard and rape 
are consumed on the land or plowed under, a 
considerable: amount of available plant-food 
would be provided for cotton, corn, wheat, or 
whatever crop it is thought best toraise. Super- 
phosphate has seldom any direct effect on 
wheat, but will greatly stimulate the growth of 
mustard, rape, and turnips, and the manure left 
from the consumption of these crops is pre- 

cisely what wheat and other cereals need. 


One of my neighbors has just sold twenty 
acres of his farm to a German for over $200 per 
acre. The land is on a cross-road, seven miles 
from the center of the city, and has been so 
much neglected that it will cost at least fifty 
dollars an acre and two years’ time to get it 
clean and in good condition. The farmer who 
sold this land does not make three per cent on 
$100 an acre from his farm, and if the German 
can make it pay at $250 per acre it will be an- 
other illustration of what industry, thrift, and 
enterprise can accomplish. It seems to me, 
however, that such a man would have done bet- 
ter to have gone West. He certainky would if he 
intends to raise ordinary farm crops. But these 
thrifty Germans seem to have a knack of pay- 
ing for land, and bid fair to become the princi- 
pal Jand-owners in the older portions of the 
country. Their great forte is saving. Ihavea 
German neighbor, a well-to-do farmer, who al- 
ways has money in the bank. But if lie owes 
you anything, he never thinks of giving yeu a 
check—not he. He knows a trick worth two 
of that. He sells something from the farm. 
After he has done his day’s work, in the even- 
ing, he picks up a few apples, or potatoes, or 
squashes, or a few heads of cabbage, a basket of 
eggs, and a little butter or lard, or perhaps a 
bushel or two of nice hand-picked beans. These 
he puts in a spring-wagon, and the next morn- 
ing before I am up he is half-way to the city, 
and by the time I am through breakfast he is 
back with the money. It is far easier to give a 
check on the: bank. But that man would run 
in debt for a hundred-acre farm at $150 an acre 
and pay for it. Icouldn’t. I can raise as good 
crops as he does—perhaps bé&ter—and the re- 
ceipts from my farm per acre are larger than 
his, but he and his family go all their own work, 
and when one of his bright, active boys wants 
to get married, there is money in the bank to 
make the first payment on a small farm and 
give him a start in life. 

He is withal a capital farmer, keeps his land 
clean, and works it thoroughly. He is a good 








nalghes-anl inclined to borrow, and willing to 
lend; and if he does borrow anything for a few 
hours he returns it promptly. He is as cheerful as 
the day, minds his own business, and is always 
beforehand with his work. He keeps a good 
span ofrather gay young horses that he bred him- 
self, and which are always well groomed and 
full of spirit; a nice carriage that is always 
clean, and a good harness that is in perfect re- 
pair and well oiled and blackened, and he drives 
to church every Sunday in a style that many a 
German baron might envy. That man com- 
menced life with nothing but good health, good 
habits, a pair of good hands, and a good head, 
with indomitable energy and perseverance. 
There are thousands of such cases, and in view 
of them it seems unnecessary to ask the ques- 
tion, “‘ Does farming pay?” 


The only question that such farmers as you 
and I, who depend a good deal on hired help, 
need ask is, “Can we compete with such men as 
this German and his family?” If we can get 
our men to do as much work for the same pay 
as he gets, less the interest on his capital, we 
can. If not,no. Our profit or loss depends 
a good deal on the kind of men we hire, and on 
our ability to plan work and to see that it is ex- 
ecuted without loss of time and labor. _ Wheth- 
er we had better take hold with our own hands 
depends a good deal on the character of the 
work and on the number of men employed. A 
farmer who knows how to do all kinds of farm- 
work, and knows what a good day’s work is, if 
he has a large farm to manage will seldom find 
it profitable to take a team and plow all day or 
follow the harrows. He will do better to attend 
to the little details of the work and keep an eye ; 
on everything that is going on. He should be! 
able to detect the weak spot and lend a hand 
there. For instance, if you are drawing manure 
with three teams, there will be one wagon at 
the heap with a man besides the driver to fill, 
another wagon unloading in the field, and one 
going back and forth. The rapidity of the 
whole work will be determined at one point, 
just as the strength of a whole chain is deter- 
mined by the weakest link. If you see that the 
empty wagon gets to the heap before the other 
is loaded, take hold and help to fill a load, and 
put a little spirit in the men. If, on the other 
hand, the load is ready before the wagon re- 
turns, the weak spot is in the field. Take hold and 
help to pull off a load or two. In drawing hay 
or grain with three wagons, I have doubled the 
speed of the whole force by getting on to the 
wagon and helping to unload. We unleaded 
in half the time, and yet the next wagon-load 
was there in time for us. Sometimes it will be 
the pitcher that can not keep up—then help 
him. You willaccomplish far more by looking 
out for the weak spots than by doing steady 
work. If aman has a hard row to hoe, none 
of the others will help him. They will keep up 
with him, or if they should by any mischance 
go ahead, will wait for him at theend. That 
row is the weak spot. Take hold and help. 
And so with every operation on the farm. We 
must study how to economize labor. 

Railroad men are studying how to lessen the 
“ dead-weight ” on their roads—in other words, 
how they can reduce the weight of their cars in 
proportion to the load they have to carry. Amer- 
ican plows, harness, wagons, and implements, 
and machines generally, are the lightest in the 
world. Somuch we have accomplished. Still 
there is too much “dead-weight” on the farm. 
Look at that man weighing 160 pounds carry- 
ing a pail of water. He has to move 160 pounds 


stowed it away in the barn and sheds. 





of dead walght to carry 25 pounds of water, or, 
seeing that he has to go empty one way, he 
moves 820 pounds of dead-weight to carry 25 
pounds. A sensible man who has much water 
to carry would either put in a pipe and save the 
labor of carrying, or he would get pails hold- 
ing forty pounds and carry a, pail in each hand. 

I have never before been able to carry my 
stock through the winter on so little hay, and 
never had them do better. The season was so 
favorable for curing corn-stalks that they are 
eaten greedily by the cows and sheep. My corn 
was on low land, and knowing that if we 
should have a heavy rain it would be a difficult 
matter to harvest it, I cut it early and drew it 
in as soon as it was thoroughly cured, without 
stopping to husk it. We tied it in bundles and 
We did. 
not get through husking the whole of it until 
the middle of February. The ears were damp, 
but soon dried out in the corn-house, and the 
stalks were never so good. 

It may be, as some say, that corn-stalks are 
not injured by being left out in the field until 
wanted in the winter. But I do net believe it. 
They may be better than stalks left out during 
weeks of rainy weather in the fall, and then 
drawn in just before winter, and put in the barn 
with mud and snow attached to them. But ifcut 
early and drawn in when well cured, with not a 
drop of external moisture on them, it is clear to 
my mind that they must be sweeter and more 
nutritious than when exposed to our heavy fall 
rains. Hereafter I mean to raise mére corn, and 
take pains in curing and preserving the stalks. 

I have sold some:timothy hay this winter, and 
propose to do so whenever the price suits. But 
some of my neighbors, who do not hesitate to 
sell their own hay, think I ought not to do so, 
because I “ write for the papers”! It ought to 


- satisfy them to knew that I bring back 80 ewt.: 


of bran for every ton of hay Isell. My-rule is 
to sell nothing but wheat, barley, beans, pota- 
toes, clover-seed, apples, wool, mutton, beef, 
pork, and butter. Everything else is consumed 
on the farm—corn, peas, oats, mustard, rape, 
mangolds, clover, straw, stalks, etc. Let us 
make a rough estimate of how much is sold and 
how much retained on a hundred-acre farm, 
leaving out the p6tatoes, beans, and live-stock.: 
We have say: 





Sold. 
15 h 
4 acres W —_ . bus. PPR «stsr- coves 18 tons. 
eee Gow, seed, @ 4 bus. per eh gener 1% ton. 
eT aE IR CRT (ON 2534 tons. 
Retained on the farm. 

15 acres corn, @ 80 bus. FACTO. cee cees scene 33 ) 
Corn stalks hd do.... _ oop tnceesveevces'elied nt 
5 acres barley straw. . 5.205.005. cccccccccctcn a 
10 “ oats and peas equal, 80 bus. oats...... 12 * 
Bera BNE Oia 6 ZMisiwe cess joasde ce vesecGag ” 
15 acres wheat-straw.. PP eh... 
15 “ clover hay...... 3 “ 
CIOWUR RID « ooo. dioin fc Kab Sitic sn ccc ccc cugs | wy 
15 acres pasture and meadow equal40tons hay 40 ‘ 
5 acres mustard, equal : 10 tons | os meee eons 2 : “ 
5“ mangolds, bs sdnaiie.atie, dibnal : equal to 3 is 
Leigh. eee 3“ 


Total retained on the farm..:............+ 25234 tons. 


It would take a good many years to exhaust 
any ordinary soil by such a course of cropping. 
Except perhaps the sandy knolls, I think there is 
not an acre on my farm that would be éxhaust- 
ed in ten thousand years, and as some portions 
of the lew alluvial soil will grow crops: without 
manure, there will be an opportunity to give the 
poor, sandy knolls ‘more than their share of 
plant-food. In this way, notwithstanding the 
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fact that we sell produce and. bring nothing 
back, I believe the whole farm will gradually 
increase in productiveness. The plant-food an- 
nually rendered available from the decomposi- 
tion and disintegration of the inert organic and 
mineral matter in the seil will be more than 
equal to that exported from the farm. If the 
soil becomes deficient in anything, it is likely 
that it will be in phosphates, and a little super- 
osphate or bone-dust might at any rate be 
rofitably used on the rape, mustard, and turnips. 
The point in good farming is to develop from 
the latent. stores in the soil and to accumulate 
enough available plant-food for the production 
of the largest possible yield of those crops which 
we sell. In other words, we want enougli avail- 
able plant-food in the soil to grow 40 bushels of 
wheat and 50 bushels of barley. I think the 











ing left between the bricks to admit the air and 
permit rapid drying. When nearly dry, those 





intended for pressed brick are selected and car- 


farmer who raises 10 tons for every ton he sells ' Tied to the press, which is a machine operated 
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will soon reach this point,and when once reached 
it is easy to maintain this degree of fertility, 





Brick-Making. 

When bricks have been molded, they are car- 
ried by boys from, the molding-table in the 
molds tothe drying-floor. This is a floor of clay 
and sand, beaten hard with rammers, and made 
perfectly level and smooth. It is dusted with 
fine sand, and the bricks, in their soft state, are 
turned carefully out of the mold on to it (see 
fig. 2), and allowed to remain for a few days 
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until they are-partially dry and can be handled 
safely. As goon as this happens, they are re- 
moved and piled up into long narrow heaps, 


‘similar to low walls (see fig. 2), open spaces be- 
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Fig. L.—BURNING A KILN OF BRICKS. 
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STACKING BRICKS IN THE DRYING YARD. 


TS generally by one man; 
sometimes, in large 
manufactories, — the 
press is worked by 
steam. The brick is 
received on a table, 
the bottom of which 
is of polished metal; 
polished -metal sides 
also surround it. The 
table is carried be- 
; neath a dic, also of 
polished metal. The 
table is brought up- 
wards by means of a 
cam or eccentric, or a 
combined lever act- 
ing with great force, 
= and the inclosed brick 
=———— pressed until the re- 

maining water is 

squeezed from the par- 
tially dried clay, and it is compressed so much 
that even the sides take a smooth face from 
the _ polished surfaces 








hundred thousand. If coal is used, the flues are 
mere draft-holes, sufficient to hold only enough 
wood to kindle the kiln, and fine ‘slack ¢og} is 
spread in layers between the bricks, ang some. 
times mixed in the clay of which the bricks are 
made. ‘Three weeks’ constant burning js needed 
to complete the bricks, when they'are ready for 
use. Bricks may be made for from four to six 
dollars per thousand, if in a quantity not Jeg 
than a hundred thousand, and we have known 
of farmers who, intending to build, ‘have Made 
a kiln of brick, and sold the residue after sup. 
plying their own wants for as much’as tlie cog, 
of the whole. Of course, the services of an ey. 
perienced brick-maker will have to be secured, 
_ ; 


A Wooden Bridge. 


—eo—- 





Country bridges are always useful, but rarely 
ornamental. Designed for strength, appear. 
ance is sacrificed to utility. It is often the case 
however, that the ornamental may be combineg 
with the useful with advantage. In bridges of 
a certain character this is essentially the case. 
A simple timber laid across a stream as a foup. 
dation for a bridge, although the simplest ang 
plainest form of structure, is far from being _ 
the strongest. The truss of lighter materials jg ~ 
stronger than a single heavy beam, while the 
arch may be made lighter yet than the truss, 
with a still further gain in strength. We give 
a cut of a wooden arch, to be made of boards 
fastened together with nails and bolts, whic 
may be built readily of materials always ‘a 
hand, and needs no piece longer than twelve 
feet, even for an arch of forty feet span or over, 
Nor is it necessary even to lay a center on 
which to build this arch. It may be built up 
on the ground, a foundation of stakes or posts 
being made on a level place on which to com 
mence; or it may be built on a barn-floor, if of 
sufficient size, and when complete moved to ity 





place and set up. 4 
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brought into contact with it, L il 
and the edges are rendered ZZ 
sharp and perfectly square. 
These bricks when burned 
are known as Philadelphia 
fronts, or pressed brick, 
and bear a much higher 
price on account of their im- 
proved appearance. The , 

common bricks undergo no process further than 
drying until they are ready for 
burning. They are then piled 
into a kiln, which is a large 
square heap, holding generally 
a hundred thousand or even 
three or four times that quan- 
‘ tity, piled up loosely, so that 
the heat from the flues can 
pass through the interstices 
and burn the bricks evenly 
and thoroughly. It is im- 
portant that the flues be built 
up properly. Fig. 8 shows the 
method of building the flues, 
; which pass through the kiln 
E from side to side, and in 
which the fires are placed. 
When the kiln is finished, it 
> ig plastered over with clay to 
retain the heat, and is gen- 
erally covered over with a 
rough shed, asa protection against the weather. 
This mode of building is adapted for burning 
































BRIDGE WITH WOODEN ARCHES. 


’' The mode of proceeding is as follows: We 
will suppose a bridge of twenty-four feet spa 
is needed. The first necessity is to make the 
foundations for the arches. These should 
built firmly of stone or timber, and well backed, 
and steps made to receive the feet of the arches 
If the bridge is to be twelve feet wide, thre 
arches will be necessary. These are made of 
spruce boards, preferable as being elastic and 
tough, or, wanting them, pine or hemlock wil 
answer, and twelve inches wide and one inet 
thick. The form of the arch is laid out on say 
the barn-floor, and a scantling tacked down, 
for the base, with studs reaching from it to tht 
line of the arch. A board is then tacked to the 
end of the scantling, and bent round on to the 
ends of the studs, and tacked to them to hold 
it into its place? another board is put to the 
end of this, until the other end of the scantling 
is reached, and the figure of the arch is com- 
plete. Other boards are then placed over the 
first ones, and wrought-nails driven through 
and clinched. The joints must in all cases be 
broken. Boards are nailed on in succession 
until a sufficient thickness is secured—twelve 








with wood, forty cords of which, generally dry 
yellow pine or hemlock, is needed for a kiln of a 


to twenty inches, as may be needed for a bridge 
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‘ to bear less or greater weight. Nails must be 
plentifully used, to make the arch solid, and 


when complete a few screw-bolts should be put 
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Fig. L —IRBIGATING BY MEANS OF 


through, and the nuts, protected with broad 
washers, screwed up tight. There will then be 
a solid rigid arch ‘of timber, twelve inches 
wide, and as thick as may be. Three or four 
of these are made and sct up on the founda- 
tion, and stayed with cross-stays. Cross-beams 
are placed on them, on which the roadway is 
built. These arched beams are much stronger 
than straight ones, and are of much more de- 
sirable form. For an ornamental bridge they 
are especially desirable, as they are susceptible 
of any amount of improvement in shape that 
may be wished. Where long, heavy timbers 
are difficult to procure, these archeg will be 
found much cheaper, as the materials are at 
hand everywhere. A coating of hot tar to each 
board. before the next one is laid on, and then 
an extra coating over all when finished, will 
help to preserve the timber for many years. 
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Irrigating Meadows. 





The practice of irrigating or watering mea- 
dows is one of great antiquity. In Europe 


meadows are to be seen, in which the banks 
and ditches are several centuries old. 


For all 
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but a very small decilivity, or is very nearly 
level, the water may be backed up and made to 
overflow as much as possible, and a succession 
of dams and low embank- 
ments will then form a suc- 
cession of meadows down 
the stream. Where the 
ground has a greater slope, 
mM the stream is dammed and 
Mu). the water led around the 
meadow (as in fig. 1), and 
-. discharged in sluices as it 
may be desired. The ditches 
‘are made only deep enough 
to carry. the water, and the 
earth thrown out forms the 
bank of the canal. A suc- 
cession of these may be made down the stream, 
more or less in number, as the slope of the 
ground may necessitate. Another and very 
common mode in use in 
many parts of this country 
where springs are plentiful, 
is shown in fig. 2, and is 
well adapted to flowing hill- 7 
sides as well as level ground, & 
in the absence of a stream. * 
A spring is led by a small ~- 
ditch, often a mere furrow - 
made by the piow, in as ~ 
level a direction as possible q 
across the ficld, when it is 
turned at a sharp angle (the \ 
angle should be protected & 
by a large ‘stone, to prevent 4 
wearing of the bank by the 
current), and brought back 
at a lower level until it is 
exhausted, or the ficld has 
been passed over. This little 
stream is tapped here and 
there, and the water distributed where it is 
wanted and as it is needed, until the whole field 
is watered as far as possible. Before cutting 
for hay, the water is diverted 
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Fig. 2.—IRRIGATING A HILL-SID5, 


this long space of time these fields have been 
yielding large crops of grass, and those we have 
Seen certainly show no symptoms of wearing 
out, but are as prolific asever. Streams of con- 
siderable size and smaller brooks and creeks 
are embanked or dammed, and in time of freshet 
the water is permitted to flow over the fields, 
carrying much suspended matter, which is soon 
deposited and forms a rich dressing of fertiliz- 
ing material; or the water flowed back by the 
dams is led in channels around the meadow, 
and permitted to run through sluices over the 
grass. By this last method there is no neces- 
sity for waiting for a natural rise of the stream, 
and a watering can be given whenever desired. 
It is necessary that the field should be flat and 
somewhat level, with a small and gradual rise 
from the banks of the stream, The space over- 
flowed, of course, depends on the amount of 
this rise, as it is not practicable, without much 
expense, to dam the water te a greater hight 
than two or three feet. Where the ground has 











from the channels, so that 
= the ground may become 
quite dry. After the hay is 
removed, the water is let on 
again, and a good watering 
given, To keep a meadow 
in good order, it is necessary 
to keep all stock from it 
(pasturing is completely de- 
structive), and to occasional- 
ly scatter seed, where the 
desired grasses run out, with 
a little guano, wood-ashes, plaster, or other 
fertilizer, and avoid watering during the winter. 
By judicious and careful _ 

treatment a meadow may & 
be kept in timothy, red- 
top, and clover for several 
years, without re-seeding. 
It is necessary, in this 
case, to give waterings of 
short duration, and only 
at times when the rains 
are not sufficiently copi- 
ous. Meadows of red-top 
and common meadow- 
grasses may have the wa- 
ter running during the 
season. A good water- 
meadow, well cared for, 
may be depended on for 
two cuttings equal to 
three or four tons of hay per acre in the sca- 
son. Such crops will pay good interest on the 


outlay, which in «favorable localities *is--but 
trifling, if properly directed. : 
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Stanchions and Stalls. 


—_~.>—_ 


We have many inquiries from readers de- 
sirous of building stables about inside arrange- 
ments of stalls and fastenings for the stock. 
Fig. 1 shows an arfangement for an ordinary 
cow-stable in which stanchions are used. The 
stalls may be made single or double, or the 
stable may be without stalls. But this latter 
mode permits the cows too much lateral move- 
ment, and tends to keep the stable dirty. Stalls 
are to be recommended if only for the purpose 
of cleanliness, to keep the cows in their proper 
position so that the droppings may fall into the 
gutter behind them. A double stall should be 











six feet wide, a single one four feet, and eight 
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Fig. 1.—CATTLE STANCHIONS. 


feet is about the proper depth. These propor- 
tions will vary according to the kind of stock 
kept, whether large or small. 

The stanchions are a row ‘of posts, every 
alternate one being movable, so that the top 
may be thrown sideways (as shown by the dot- 
ted lines in fig. 8), and when the animal’s head 
is placed between them, brought back .and se- 
cured by a pin (@). The cow has no motion 
allowed to her head, except up and down, and 
she is kept from moving backwards or forwards. 
Thus stanchions, while they are or may be un- 
comfortable for the cow, are very conveniert 
for her owner, and the stable and the animals 
themselves may be kept very neat and clean. 

Fig. 2 shows another stall in which the cows 
are fastened by chain ties, which slide up. and 








down on the rod (0). The feed-trough is ap- 
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Fig. 2.—STALLS FOR CATTLE, 


proached by the feeder from a passage-way at 
the front of the stail, where a drop-door is fixed 
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through which the feed is placed in the trough. 
A cord prevents the door from opening further 
than needed, and a button holds it in place 
when closed. The advantages of this stall and 











Fig. 8.—STANGHIONS. 


mode of fastening are, greater freedom of 
movement for the cattle, and a closer and 
warmer arrangement of the stable. The disad- 
vantage is want of cleanliness, which may 
be to some extent obviated by plenty of litter. 
It is often very desirable to have a close stall, 
in which an animal such as a bull, feeding ox, 
or an incoming cow or sick animal may be 
loosely confined without any fastening. Sueh 
a one is shown in fig. 4. It is built similarly 
to fig. 2, but has no 
chains, or if it should 
have they are not need- 
ed. A door is made to 
close the passage-way, 
and shut each stall from 
the néxt, if more than 
one is needed. This 
door may be swung 
round so as to close in, 
the stall, and then the 
passage-way is open. 
Thus the passage-way 
may be made a part of _ 
each stall if desired. ——== 
The trough, shown by 
dotted lines, may be 
divided for water and feed. A fattening ani- 
mal may remain in its stall for weeks or 
months. Kept thus solitary, it will feed better‘ 
and fatten more readily than if at liberty. 
Plentiful littering will keep the animal clean, 
and as the manure (and straw) accumulates it 
is trodden down hard and tight, and does not 
need removal until the animal is taken away. 
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The New Rules of the American Jer- 
sey Cattle Club. 


—>- 


After an experience of three years with the 
pedigrees of Jersey cattle, the above-named 
association (which now numbers aboutone hun- 
dred, including most of the best and most reli- 
able breeders in the .country) has adopted the 
following rules for the admission of pedigrees 
into its Herd Register : 

1. All animals imported from the Island of 
Jersey up to the date of the Jast meeting of the 
Club (January 24th, 1871) are eligible for entry. 

2. No animals imported after the above date 
will be admitted to entry, unless they—or their 
sires and dams—are already entered in the Herd 
Book of the Royal Jersey Agricultural Society. 

8. No animals imported after the above date 
by a dealer will under any circumstances be ad- 
mitted to entry, whether reputed to be pedi- 
gree stock or not. 

4. Until the end of the year 1872, the execu- 
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tive committee of the association will be allowed 
to admit to entry animals bred in this country 
whose record may not be entirely complete, but 
which there is every reason to believe pure. 
Such entries must be accompanied .by an ex- 
planatory note, stating the precise character of 
the defect in the record. 

The third rule bears rather harshly on those 
who have made a lucrative business of the im- 
portation of Jerseys, but after a full discussion 
it was decided that the true interests of the 


breed could not be faithfully guarded, except 


by such an absolute prohibition. The Executive 
Committee is to decide whether any individual 
importer is to be considered a dealer. The 
second rule is of the utmost importance. The 
rage for Jerseys has been so great, that there 
was danger that, under the high prices now 
ruling, all the poor cheap animals on the Island 
of Jersey would find their way to this country. 
The entry in the Herd-Book of the Island So- 
ciety is based on an examination of each animal, 
and if we take only such as have passed this 
examination, we shall stand a fair chance of im- 
proving our stock instead of debasing it, 
Applications for entry should be made to Col. 
Geo. E. Waring, Jr., of Ogden Farm, Newport, 
R. L, who is the Secretary of the Club, and the 
editor of its Herd-Register, who will furnish the 




















Fig. 4.—Box-STALL. 


requisite information to those who wish to have 
pedigrees recorded. 
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Our Forests—Great Waste. 
—_eo 

The annual products drawn by the people of 
the United States from the forests exceed one 
thousand millions of dollars, or eight times the 
interest on the national debt! This being 
the case, the preservation of our forests, and the 
right method of cutting timber, is a matter of 
general interest and of national importance. 

To save our timber, we must not only cut no 
more than is necessary, but cut it ina proper 
and economical manner. We must stop the 
merciless waste and primitive method of chop- 
ping with axes, and use saws scientifically. The 
forests of Europe are protected by Jaw, and 
the removal of their timber is carefully and eco- 
nomically performed. 

Not to speak of the decrease of moisture and 
other climatic changes superinduced by remoy- 
ing trees, let us look at the matter ina lower as- 
pect, and compute the profit and loss. 

Probably not less than thirty millions of 
the people of America are warmed by wood 
fuel, consuming more than one hundred million 
cords per annum, as any one knowing the prodi- 
gal use in our newer timber districts, will certify. 
If mills, railroads, and steamboats consume one 
third as much, reckoning the cost at $3 per cord, 
we have four hundred million dollars annually 











a 
for fuelalone. An equal consumption of timber 
for fencing, and alike amount for wooden build. 
ings of all kinds, give the enormous aggregate 
of one thousand two hundred millions of dol- 
lars annually, produced by our forests for con- 
sumption. 

When we consider the fencing .and farm- 
buildings required by our mote than four mii. 
lion farms, if reckoned at one hundred and 
fifty doHars, annually, to each farm, making 
six lrandred millions of dollars, and when all the 
uses of-wood are considered, few men who haye 
traveleft widely, and observed and estimated 
closely, witiideny that more than one thousand: 
million-dolars in products is derived from our 
forests annually—five times the value of, our 
largest cotton crop, ten times the production of 
our pig-iron, twelve times our production of 
gold and silver, and four times our wheat crop, 
Indeed, few single interests exceed in value the 
enormous production of our forests. 

How to cut timber with saws scientifically 
may be treated of in another article, and I wij] 
only at this time point out some of the advan. 
tages over the wasteful and primitive ax. First, 
saw the trees down; they can be cut closer and 
with greater economy than by chopping, andby 
the use of wedges felled in any desired direction, 
They can be cut with less labor, if the operator 
knows how, and uses the most. improved. saw, 
If the tree be designed for fuel, the saving by 
sawing it the length desired on the ground in 
the forest is manifest. If for stove-wood, the 
blocks may be carted without splitting,and when 
thus sawed, trees that any chopper would leave 
to rot in the forest, become instantly available; 
for who dees not know that a one-foot block may 
be split easier than one of four feet, besides say- 
ing the immense waste ofa chip foot in width? 
From one third to one quarter of the trees in 
many forests are what woodmen regard a3 
“culls,” and tough timber; this, added. to the 
saving of the chips, makes fully one third of the 
forests available for fuel that might otherwise 
be wasted and remain an obstruction and in- 
cumbrance. Those who, like the writer, are 
conversant with this matter, will appreciate 
this statement, made from actual experience. 

Saw-logs and dimension-timber, fencing, posts, 
etc., in the: Northern States are now usually 
sawed, but in a recent trip through all the 
Southern States (except Texas) I noticed in mill 
and lumber-yards the splintered ends of saw- 
logs cut with axes; indeed, this is the general 
method of country mills there, but improved 
methods will soon prevail everywhere in all 
wood-cutting. 

Now let us consider the time and labor saved 
by sawing, instead of chopping. To cut one 
hundred million cords of wood with the ax re- 
quires as many days’ labor, and as many dollars; 
if the use of hand cross-cut saws be substituted, 
and only one half the labor be saved, the fifty 
millions now thrown away are gained, besides 
the immense waste of fuel, mraking in the two 
items an annual saving of an amount equal to 
the interest of the national debt. B. 
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Raising Hay for Market. 

“ A,'J.,” Smyrna, Tenn., writes us that he in- 
tends to try and raise hay for market, and wants 
information as to manures, implements, presses, 
best modes of storing the hay, etc., ete. 

First, as to manures for the land. It is not 
absolutely necessary to keep stock to raise hay, 
as it has been abundantly demonstrated that 
commercial manures, with occasional dressings 
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ot lime and swamp-muck, will make a substitute. 
To get a good stand, the ground should be well 
plowed as deeply as possible without injury, re- 
duced to a fine tilth, and sown to whatever grass 
is most suitable,directly without the intervention 
of a grain crop. Bone-dust, guano, and plaster, 
alternately every two or three years, may be 
used as fertilizers, at the rate of two hundred 
pounds of the former and one hundred pounds 
of the last per acre. Only one crop should be 
cut, and the aftermath should be encouraged to 
grow and allowed to fall down and rot. No 
pasturing should be permitted. 

Seconp, as to implements. The mowing 
machine, hay-tedder, and horse-rake in the 
field, and the horse-fork at the sheds, are all 
that can be profitably used at present. Of the 
mowers, there are a great variety. We have a 
preference for the Buckeye, and we have cut 
ten acres per day with it without trouble or 
weariness.. At the same time, there are other 
machines which others prize as much as we do 
this. The tedder is not addpted to clover 
hay, but for timothy, blue grass, or red-top is a 
labor-saver. The spring-tooth hay-rake is an 
absolute necessity in the hay-field, and as there 


_are several very much. alike in construction, 


there is not much choice between well-made 
ones by different makers. Hay-loaders are not 
yet brought to that perfection which makes 
them desirable, as there are many contingencies 
which interfere with their successful operation. 

TureD, as to pressing and baling. Hay- 
presses are made which, worked by two-horse 
power with two men, will bale ten tons per 
day. It is not at all difficult to construct one 
with which two men can bale four tons in a 
day, by means of ascrew. With such a press, 
costing about twenty dollars, the writer at one 
time prepared 100 tons of hay for shipment. 


Our bales weighed about 200 pounds, were what | 


is called loose pressed, and were tied with three 
bands of coarse hempen cord. There were no 
corner laths used, and consequently no tare was 
deducted when the bales were sold. 

Fourta, as tostorage. It willbefound more 
economical to erect cheap sheds or barracks than 
to stack the hay. The amount lost by stacking 
will in five years pay for a shed, which if 
built properly and taken care of, may last forty 












































BARRACK FOR HAY OR GRAIN. 


years. We give asketch of a hay barrack we 
have used, which answered equally well for hay, 
grain, or corn-stalks. Built of hemlock timber, 
and boards tongued and grooved for the roof, 
the cost is about forty to fifty dollars for one 
sixteen feet square and sixteen feet high, holding 
five tons of loose hay. It is much more econo- 
mical to build them larger than this one. 
‘Twenty-four feet square and sixteen feet high 


may be built for one third more, and will con- 
tain over twice as much. On a large scale, one 
long shed would be found more economical in 
cost, but the smaller ones may be scattered 
about, and thus be found more convenient. 
When these barracks are to be used for grain or 
stalks, they should have caps over the founda- 
tion posts, to render them rat-proof, as shown 
in the engraving. Very cheap hay-sheds may 
be made by setting four posts in the ground 
and covering with a roof of straw thatch, but 
they are not durable. 


a 
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Jersey Cows FoR Bortter. — “Thirteen 
cows and heifers made in January 282 lbs. 12 
oz. of butter—all sold at 75 cents per lb.” So 
writes Mr. J. Milton Mackie, of Great Barring- 
ton, Mass., of his herd of pure Jerseys. Per- 
haps somebody’s “natives,” or somebody’s 
“erades” can beat this; if so, we would be 
very glad to know it. $16.80 per month as the 
average product of thirteen animals, not forced 
in any way—only kept in good breeding condi- 
tion —and in mid-winter, is a product with 
which any farmer might be satisfied. Of course, 








and some were two-year-olds with their first 
calvés, yet the average weekly yield of butter was 
nearly 5 lbs. per week all around. The “moral” 
is that Jersey cows are good to have on a but- 
ter-maker’s farm, and the natural inference is 
that if you can not afford thorough-breds, you 
will do well to breed to pure Jersey bulls, and 
raise a herd in which there shall be a strong and 
_a constantly increasing infusion of Jersey blood. 





The Uneven Pulling of Teams. 
— a—~ 

We have received many communications on 
the subject of the uneven pulling of horses, and 
it seems not to be well understood. It appears 
to be a general idea that when one horse of a 
team is pulling ahead of the other, either one 
or the other (some say one and some the other) 
is pulling a greater share of the load. Now, it 
is a matter of fact that however uneven the 
double-tree may be, if the whipple-trees are free 
from entanglement with any part of the wagon, 
the draft is not in any way changed; each horse 
is exerting exactly the same power on the load— 
if the bolt is exactly in the middle of the double- 
tree, as it should be—as it would if the double- 
tree were exactly level. This is to be proved by 
a simple problem in mechanics. The double- 
tree'is a lever, the fulcrum of which is the bolt 
by which it is attached to the wagon tongue. 
If the arms of the lever are of the same length, 
.the power expended on each of them in draw- 
ing the wagon is necessarily the same. Now, 
however far from level the double-tree may get, 
the lengths of the arms or the distances from 
each hook to the center bolt remains the sarffe, 
and straight lines drawn from the bolt to other 
straight lines parallel to the tongue drawn from 
each hook will be equal. The dotted lines in 
the engraving are intended to show this more 
plainly. The distance between the points a a 
is exactly divided by the line A which passes 
through the draw-bolt, and the draft from these 
points is equal on either side. These distances, 
which alone can change the amount of force 
exerted, remaining the same, the force exerted 
isthesame. 

There is no relation between a double-tree 
and a balance or the beam of a scale, which is 
supposed by one correspondent. If a greater 
weight is placed in one scale than in the other, 





the beam oscillates, and it will not stop until 


at this season some of the cows were nearly dry, . 


‘into screws, which pass 





one weight is completely suspended by the 
other, or the beam rests against something 
which stops the motion. Soif one horse pulls 
more than the other he will draw him back un- 
til the whipple-tree comes against the wagon 
and ‘presses against. it, when the amount of 
pressure will be 
exactly equal. to 
the excess of force 
exerted by one 
horse. But while 
there is no pressure 
against the wagon 
and the whipple- 
tree is free each 
horse draws equal- 
ly. But it ‘must <; 
not be understood — 
that we do not de- 
precate the prac- 
tice. It is une 
pleasant to see, unworkmanlike, and slovenly, 
and a farmer that permits it can not be looked 
upon as a neat farmer. To prevent it, take a 
strap with a buckle at one end and a snap-hook 
at the other; buckle one end to the check-rein 
of the quick horse, and hook the other to the 
inside trace-chain of the other horse so far 
back as to prevent his mate from getting 
ahead of him. They can then be kept even. 











DIAGRAM OF PULLING. 





Gate Hinex.—David Ruble, Eula; Oregon, © 


sends us a drawing of a new gate-hinge, which 
is calculated to obviate the inconvenience of 
splitting of the post when the timber is bored 
for the insertion of the bolt of the ordinary 
heavy gate-hinge. It is made of strap iron, 
1'/,x7/, in., and requires 

a bar about 15 inches in 

length. The extremities 

of the bar are fashioned 

through holes in the back spa 
strap, and are fastened with nuts, which en- 
able the gate-post to be firmly clasped, An 
eye is formed to receive the other part of the 
hinge, which is of ordinary construction, or 
may be made on the same principle as this. 
The illustration here given will explain the 
peculiar construction of this improved hinge. 


Rack for Shoeing Unruly Animals. 
te . 

The rack of which we give an engraving is 
one suited to use for shoeing vicious animals. 
It is often found necessary in shoeing a vicious 
mule to have the aid of several men with ropes. 
With this rack the operation can be done with 
much greater ease. The animal is led into the 
frame, and secured by hooking the harness to 
the hooks. <A forefoot is taken up and secured 
by the strap to the post seen at the front. 
Bars, with bands passing beneath:the horse, are 
placed on each’ side, which may be elevated 
until the beast is lifted off its feet and rendered 
perfectly helpless, if needed. The hind-feet 
may be fastened to the hind-posts by straps, in 
case’ of a very vicious animal, and the shoes 
nailed on while the blacksmith is protected 
against any attempts at kicking, and the beast 
catr not throw himself, being supported by the 
frame and belly-bands, The rack should be 
made with stout sills and posts, about 4 inches 
square, or sufficiently strong to resist the strug- 
gling of any animal that may be put into it, 
and mortised into them. The size of the frame 
should be adapted to the animals for which it is 
provided—about8 ft. in length and 2 ft. in width. 
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Sheep Washing and Shearing. 


Washing and shearing sheep may be made 
easy or troublesome, as more or less attention 
and skill are applied to the business. All the 
discomforts sometimes attendant on it, may be 
avoided by proper preparation and 
judicious management. Where 
there is no stream, washing may be 
done in a tank, into which water 
may be pumped with a force-pump 
and hose. If a stream is at hand 
which affords three feet of fall, a 
spout may be atranged as in figure 
1. By either method there is no 
necessity for the operator to enter 
the water. If not more than a 
dozen or twenty sheep are to be 
washed, a sufficiently large tank is 
not a costly affair, and the water 
left after the washing Will in the 
shape of liquid manure pay for the 
trouble of making it. The water 
in which sheep have been washed 
contains ‘much potash, and, if pos- 
sible, should be scattered over a 
meadow. Where a large flock is 
to be handled, it will pay to make 
adam in a stream, and use the ap- 
paratus shown in fig. 1. It consists 
of a spout from the edge of the 
dam, which conveys a stream of 
water under which the sheep are 
washed. A floor of planks laid 
loosely to permit: the water to es- - 
cape between ‘them, is placed 
across the stream, and a pen to 
confine the waiting sheep is built 
near it. The sheep, having been 
previously tagged and freed from 
all lumps of adhering dirt, are 
brought one by one beneath 
the spout, and the fleece well washed. It 
is a great help to the washing, if the sheep 
can be exposed the day previously to a 
warm rain, which will loosen and soften the 
dirt on the wool. When the ficece is washed, 
the excess of water is squeezed out of the wool 
and the sleep permitted to escape at the oppo- 
site side of the stream, if possible into a clean 
pasture-field or meadow. It is better to have 


FOLDING FLEECES, 


them kept a few days in such a clean pasture 
before shearing, to permit the fleece to recover 
the natiral softness which results from the oil 
or grease absorbed from theskin.. By this plan 
of washing there isno necessity of wetting even 
the operator’s feet, which may be kept quite dry 


¥ 














by a pair of rubber boots, and a rubber apron 
will protect the body from splashes of water. 

When all is ready for shearing, the sheep 
should be put into a clean and well-littered barn- 
yard; the barn-floor, or the floor of a shed 
specially provided, should be swept perfectly 














PLATFORM AND SPOUT FOR WASHING SHEEP, 


clean, and kept so during the operation. As 
the sheep are brought in one at a time, the ani- 
mal to be shorn is placed on its rump, with its 
side against the operator’s knees, and its back 
towards his left hand as he stands in an upright 
position. Stooping slightly, he is able with the 
shears to cut the wool from the sheep’s neck all 
round, down as low as the shoulders, by turning 
the sheep a little now and then. Then stoop- 
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ing, he is able to cut half-way down its body, in 
lines from the belly towards the back, from 
which the wool is cut as far as the back-bone. 
The sheep is then permitted to fall gently on its 
right side, and the shearer, kneeling on one knee, 
holds his other on the sheep’s neck, lightly, to 














restrain its motion, Then the side of the sheep 
is shorn completely, the clipping always being 
in lines from the belly towards the back. When 

the left side is completed, the fleece is gathered 

up closely towards the sheep’s back, and the 

animal is turned.over on to the shorn side, the 

head being still kept quiet by one 

foot resting on the neck, The right 
side is then shorn similarly to the 
left, and the sheep is released. 

Before allowing it to go, however 

the cuts, which will in all cases be 
made more or less,- should be 
dressed with a mixture of tar, hog's- 
lard, and a few drops of turpen- 
tine, to prevent flies from depos- 
iting their eggs, which would in 
a very short time, if neglected, 
hatch and seriously injure the 
sheep. The fleece should now be 
cared for. It should be taken‘up 
and spread on a table (see fig. 2), 
or on a clean part of the floor, all 
dirt picked off from it, any loose 
tags placed in the center, and the. 
sides folded towards the middle, 
when it may be rolled up into a 
compact bundle twelve to sixteen. 
inches in length, and secured by 
two strings of twine tied tightly 
around at equal distances from the 
end. We think it hardly neces- 
sary to caution farmers against the 
practice of putting soiled tag-locks 
into their fleeces. It is sometimes 
done however, but really such a 
caution should be as unnecessary 
as one against stealing. A farmer 
should never be ashamed to look 
a wool-buyer in the face after sell- 
ing his fleeces to him. When the 
fleeces are tied up, they had better 
be bagged at once and kept in a dark room, 
neither dry nor damp, until sold. Ifvery dry, the 
wool becomes harsh; if damp, the first touch re- 
veals the fact, and a lower bid is the consequence. 
A moderate dampness is no injury, and gives soft- 
ness to the wool. Proper preparation for mar- 
ket and neatness in packing always pays with 
all sorts of produce, by securing an advanced 
price or a readier sale, Finally, it is economy 


to shear close—the wool near the skin being 
heavier, because it contains a greater portion of 
yolk, Ifthe buyer complains of the uneven 
strength or texture of the wool, it is due to want 
of care or neglect in feeding, which has affected 
the growth or health of the sheep. 
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The White Lady’s-Slipper. 
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Among our wild-flowers, none are more at- 
tractive than those belonging to the Orchis 
Family. The singular structure of their flow- 
ers, and the beauty of their coloring in most 





WHITE LADY’S-SLIPPER. 


species, are sure to attract attention, ana the 
rarity and very local character of many of 
them make -them great favorites with plant 
collectors. The Lady’s-Slippers, as the species 
of Cypripedium are popularly called, are among 
the most noticeable of our native orchids. 
There are six species in the Northern States, 
one of the rarest of which is the White Lady’s- 
Slipper, Cypripedium candidum, which we have 
figured of the natural size. The lip, which is 
the conspicuous portion of the flower, is of a 
pure white, the rest of the flower being green- 
ish. This rare little plant is found in bogs from 
Central New York westward. 

All the Cypripediums are worthy of cultiva- 
tion, but they can only be grown successfully 
by imitating their natural conditions, They 
require a peaty, sandy soil and a shady situa- 
tion, and under these circumstances their culti- 
vation is not difficult. They are all perfectly 
hardy as far as enduring cold is concerned, but 
they will soon die if continually exposed to a 
hot sun, The finest of our species is 0. spec- 
tabile, which has a large white and crimson 
flower, is quite common in some of the West- 
ern States, and is justly prized in Europe as 
one of the most beautiful of herbaceous plants, 


The Wild-Yam.—(Dioscorea villosa.) 
danlithin 
One of our commonest climbers, the Wild- 
Yam, seems to be among the least noticed and 
‘the least known, as we. very frequently have 








specimens sent to us for determination. Our 
plant belongs to the same genus with the 
edible Yam of tropical countries, and the more 
northern Chinese Yam (Dios- 
corea Batatas). The root of 
these is very large, fleshy, and 
edible, while that of our wild 
plant is knotty and medi- 
cinal, rather than nutritious. 
The stems of the Wild- Yam are 
slender and herbaceous, and 
climb to the hight of eight feet 
or more, The shape of: the 
leaves is given in the engray- 
ing, which is about half the 
natural size. The staminate 
‘and pistillate flowers are borne 
upon different plants, the stam- 
inate ones being in loose 
clusters, as shown in the en- 
graving. A small taceme of 
pistillate flowers is shown at 
the right-hand side of the en- 
graying. These are quite dif- 
ferent in appearance from the 
staminate ones. The fruit is a 
dry, . three-winged capsule, 
which is conspicuous in win- 
ter when the foliage is gone. 
A single fruit is given in the en- 
graving. This yam grows near- 
ly allover the United States, 
being much more abundant 
southward. . It makes a very 
good and quick-growing climb- 
er for covering low screens 
and trellises, and is.sometimes 
cultivated for that. purpose. 

The botanical name of our 
species is Dioscorea villosa ; 
the specific name is not a de- 
scriptive one, as the plant is 
far from being villose (having 
long hairs), but the leaves are 
nearly smooth, or at most 
downy on the lower surface. The generic name 
was given in honor of the Greek Dioscorides. 
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Flower-Garden Plans, 
BY AL FRESCO, 





In a late issue of your paper, I noticed a plan 
for flower-beds by a contributor; and as I am 
opposed to beds of complicated forms and nu- 





PLAN OF FLOWER-BEDS CUT IN A LAWN, 


merous angles, I inclose a simple arrangement 
of beds which has given me much pleasure. 
In planting, numerous angles present difficul- 








ties; and when the owner of a garden prides 
himself upon a well-kept lawn, he should so 
design his beds as to enable him to use the 


WILD-YAM.—(Dioscorea villosa.) 


mowing machine or grass-hook to advantage. 
Nothing, in my opinion, is so attractive as 
well-defined masses of color in appropriate beds 
surrounded by luxuriant and well-kept turf. 

The accompanying plan is cut out of my 
lawn in front of my library window, and the 
effect from both:the house and street is satisfac- 
tory. The center bed is four feet in diameter; 
then there are two feet six inches of grass, be- 
yond which are outside beds three feet wide: 
At present the beds are filled:with Hyacinths, 
and as soon as these can be removed: they will 
be planted as follows: No. 1. Scarlet Geranium. 
No. 2. Variegated-leaved Geranium “ Bijou.” 
No. 8. Achyranthes: Lindenii. No. 4. Coleus. 
No. 5.-Striped Petunia: . No; 6. Phlox:Drum- 
mondii. No. 7. Tropseolum Tem Thumb. — 

Some of your readers will exclaim: “Oh! 
what nonsense! I can not afford to purchase 
such expensive plants.” For the benefit of suck 
persons, we will point out what can be_secom> 
plished by the expenditure of fifty cents—an 
‘amount that can be spared by any one whois 
desirous to make home cheerful and attractive. 
To such I would say: Prepare the ground by 
deep digging and pulverizing, and send toa 
responsible seedsman for the seeds referred to 
below—costing from five to ten cents per packet. 
At the proper time plant them as follows: 

No. 1. Crimson Petunia. No. 2. White Phlox 
Drummondii. No. 3. Crimson Phlox Drum- 
mondii. No.4. Tropeolum Tom Thumb. No. 
5. Petunia, Countess of Ellesmere. No. 6. 
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White or Striped Petunia—latter preferred. 
No. 7. Dwarf Convolvulus. 

* Sow the seeds in rows, and when large 
enough thin out to about eight inches to one 
foot apart. These inexpensive plants will con- 
dinue in bloom until destroyed by frosts, and 
will present a marked feature in any garden. 
The plants recommended are free growers, con- 
stant bloomers, easily cultivated, and produce a 
fine effect when planted in masses. The pri- 
mary expenditure of fifty cents will prove the 
last outlay, for the cultivator can secure an 


_ ample supply of seed for the next season. 


a 


Grafting the Chestnut. 


[A correspondent, “D. A.,” at Washington, 
D. C., gives the following valuable experience 
in grafting the Chestnut. Some time ago we 
stated that grafting at or below the surface had 
been found successful with hickories, and sug- 
gested that it be tried with the Chestnut. Weare 
glad to learn that the method had already been 
tried, and with good results.—Eb.] 

In the spring of ’56 I engrafted near Anna- 
polis, Md., some 200 trees with grafts imported, 
and in excellent condition, from Leroy, of An- 
gers, France. 

I placed the grafts, as they do in France, on 
young, thrifty stocks of from one to three inches 
in diameter, at a hight of four feet from the 
ground, when the peach-trees blossomed. Per- 
haps 130 grew satisfactorily ; the following spring 
Ifound nine tenths of these killed, and, as I had 
afterwards reason to believe, they died from the 
different expansion on freezing of the stock and 
the growth on the graft, the one being com- 





. paratively solid and fibrous, the other sappy. 


I had a compulsory absence for three years; 
on my returnI engrafted in the spring of ’60 
about 1,000 trees, half of them growing satis- 
factorily; they died out as before. 

The civil war again absented me. On its con- 
elusion I engrafted a number on a level with the 
ground, with the usual success as to growth. In 
November, the earth was heaped up around 
them, a foot or more, to prevent their freezing. 
It was effective; a few of them, that were 
passed over or neglected in covering, died out 
as before. 

There was a difference in the growth of the 
ten varieties employed, the “ Black Prince” the 
least satisfactory, and the “ Lyons Marrow” as 
good as any. The culture of the European 
Chestnuts in this manner is quite practicable, as 
far north at least as Philadelphia. 


Thorburn’s Late Rose Potato. 
BY EDWARD L. COY, WEST HEBRON, N. Y. 
- aie 

In the autumn of 1869; when digging a large 
field of Early Rose, which had been entirely 
ripe for several weeks, a few hills were discov- 
ered, the stalks of which were green, and the 
yield of tubers enormous—in fact, outyielding 
the neighboring hills of Early Rose at least 
three to one. At first I supposed some fertilizer 
or some other local cause had forced an un- 
natural growth and kept the stalks green. But 
a closer examination proved that such was not 
thecase. The tubers were a lighter red at the 
seed-end than the Early Rose, and the stalks 
more “stocky” and more upright in growth. 
The leaves were also thicker and more pointed, 
but narrower. The next spring these potatoes 
were cut in pieces of one eye each, and planted 
‘one piece in a hill; making three rows through 








the center of a large field of Early Rose. They 
did not come up quite as quick, but made a far 
larger growth than the Early Rose, although the 
latter had two to three eyes planted in each hill. 
The difference in growth was so marked that it 
could be seen at a great distance. When the 
teps of the Early Rose were entirely dead and 
ripe, these were as green and thrifty as ever. 
They ripened about with the Jackson White, 
thus having nearly the whole season to grow in. 
When dug, the three rows yielded more than 
nine rows of the others. 

I had now enough to test their keeping qual- 
ities, which I find are unsurpassed. In the 
same cellar, at planting time, when the Early 
Rose were so badly sprouted and wilted as to 
be totally unfit for tab’s use, these had not 
started, and were as crisp and solid as when first 
dug. A few that were reserved for the purpose 
of testing them, kept in good condition for 
cooking until the new crop of Early Rose came 
upon the table. ; 

Last season I planted 4°/, acres on a piece of 
ordinary clay-loam soil. It was on a side- 
hill, so steep that it had to be plowed with a 
side-hill plow. It was lightly manured, before 
plowing, with barn-yard manure. No other 
fertilizer was used, except a light top-dressing 
of plaster, when they first came up. The field 
was finished out with Early Rose. The Late 
Rose maintained the same marked difference in 
growth, time of ripening, and yield, as before. I 
harvested on that field 1,280 bushels. On the same 
soil, and under the same treatment, the Early 
Rose yielded only 80 bushels per acre. In table 
quality they are not surpassed by any. They 
cook very dry and mealy, and have a peculiar 
rich and delicate flavor. They grew very com- 
pactly in the hill, making them easy to dig. 

The valuable characteristics of this Late Rose 
are so distinctly marked, and have proved of so 
permanent a character for three years, that I do 
not hesitate to pronounce them positive and 
fixed. It isnot,as Mr. Campbell has asserted, “a 
sport of a single season whereof the producer can 
give no history or support as to its reli- 
able permanency.” But it 7s a thorough- 
ly tested and invaluable variety of the 
Early Rose. I had a few of them planted 
last year in different sections, and in every 
case with the same result. I have no 
Late Rose to sell. One of the seed firm 
of J. M. Thorburn & Co., 15 John st., New 
York, made me a visit about the 1st of 
last October, and after thoroughly testing 
their table quality, and examining them 
on my grounds, bought all the potatoes 
Ihad tospare. I would here earnestly 
caution the public against purchasing 
Late Rose from irresponsible parties. 
They are being offered under that name 
of all colors, shapes, and sizes. The 
comparatively low price at which the 
Messrs.. Thorburn & Co. offer them, 
places this variety within the reach of all. 
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Thomas Wier’s Apple-Worm Trap. 


BY Cc. V. RILEY. 





Mr. Thomas Wier, of Lacon, Ill., has hit upon 
a very simple device for alluring apple-worms, 
which is destined to play an: important role in 
counterworking their injuries. 

In conjunction with his cousin, Mr. D. B. 
Wier, he has patented the trap, and though I 
do not think that the patenting of such simple 
devices is quite in accordance with a progress- 
ive horticultural spirit, or that the patentees will 
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find it a very profitable undertaking, they haye 
a perfect right to think otherwise. 

It was too late in the season when the trap 
was brought to my notice to give ita thorough 
trial, but I was at once favorably impressed with 
its usefulness, and what little I haye seen 
of its work has not altered that impression, 

The trap (see figure—A closed, B open) 
consists of two, three, or more thin Pieces of 
board, 12 to 20 inches in length, and 2 to 4) 
inches wide, with a screw (a) through their cen. 
ter. The screw must be long enough to be 
firmly driven into the trunk of the tree, so ag to 
hold the boards in position, The boards are 
cut out on each side of the screw, as at ¢, to fy. 
cilitate their separation when fastened together 
by the silken threads of the worms, and to bet. 
ter expose the fatter when the trap is opened. 

The advantages of this trap so far outbalance 
the disadvantages that it may be considered the 
best we yet have. These advantages may he 
stated as follows: It is cheap, accessible to )j 
easily placed on the tree and Pemoved again; 
wood forms, perhaps, the most natural covert 
for the worms; the traps may be collected with 
little trouble, by the barrowful, submitted to 
killing heat, in one way or another, and re. 
placed again; they may be used on the ground 
as well as on the tree. Its disadvantages are 
few. One it has, in common with all other 
snares or traps for this insect, namely, that it 
can never exterminate the Codling-moth, for 
many reasons that will suggest themselves to all 
who have any acquaintance with the insect, 
Another is, that where one trap only is used it 
can be attached to but one side of the tree, and 
in this single respect, notwithstanding all the 
theories of my friend Wier, it must always be 
inferior to any trap that encircles the tree. 

The worms will spin their cocoons between 
the inner shingle and the tree as freely as between 
the shingles themselves, and I suspect that it 
will be found less tedious and cheaper to detach 
the traps and kill the worms by wholesale, than 
to open them on the tree. Those who prefer 
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WEIR’S APPLE-WORM TRAP. 


the latter method, will be pleased to learn of the 
means described by Mr. Wier, who says: “ The 
quickest and best way to do this is to have a 
large tin pan bent in on one side, so as to fit 
closely to the trunk of the tree. When you 
reach the tree, drop upon your knees, place the 
depression in the pan against the trunk of the 
tree, hold it there by pressing your body against 
it, and you have both hands free to open the 
trap. When opening it, many of the pups or 
chrysalids will fall into the pan, and some of 
the worms. Kill the rest or scrape them into 
the pan. The trap must be turned clear around, ‘ 
as many will be found between it and the bark 
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of the tree. A person 1 will « open aed kill the 
worms in from 400 to 800 traps ina day.” I 
have known one of these traps to be so thor- 
oughly torn to pieces by the Downy Woodpeck- 
er, that if they are to be preserved from year to 
year, it would be dangerous to leave them on 
the tree during winter. 

The inventor informed me that he believes his 


trap is more ‘apt to come into general use by, 


being patented, than if offered without price to 
the public. If, in his hope to realize a fortune 
from it, he sends out agents among the fruit- 
growers of the country, I am not sure but he is 
correct ; especially if such agents are enabled, 
by proper circulars, giving a true and condensed 
history of the Codling-moth, to disseminate im- 
portant information, But the danger is, that 
patentees are sure to claim too much for their 
pet creations. This fact is well exemplified 
in the present instance, for the label pasted 


on such of the traps as have been so far sent- 


out, commences as follows: 
THOMAS WIER’s 
APPLE-WORM 
AND 
CURCULIO TRAP, 


Which catches Apple-Worms, Curculio, and 
every Species of Insects infesting Fruit. [! / 1] 


The love of gain obscures the light of truth; 
and this wonderful power of a pair of shingles to 
catch “every species of insect infesting fruit” is 
altogether too much like Mr. Quackenbosh’s pat- 
ent universal, nevyer-failing Elixir, which cures 
all diseases that possess mankind! It would not 
deceive the well-informed, but the glittering 
of its panaceal power may lure the ignorant. 

Other evils will likewise result from the sale 
of this trap under such spurious claims, and 
without some explanation of the insects’ habits. 
Once of them may be illustrated by the following 
dialogue, whichis not altogether imaginary, but 
is founded on an actual occurrence. Agent 
Gaingreedy — his desire to sell rights being 
stronger than his love of accuracy—meets farm- 
er Glauball, and straightway expatiates upon 
the merits of the patent trap. He shows how 
the worms gnaw their way in between the shin- 
gles, and hew easily they may be destroyed. 
“Ach!” cries the credulous German, “ und is 
it true das de worm rader eat de schindel dan 
de apfel?” “O yes!” says Gaingreedy, “screw 
one of the traps on to this tree, and in a week I 
will come back, ‘and we will examine it.” At 
the expiration of the week the trap is opened, 
and upon viewing with wonder the worms that 
have secreted in it, Glauball rapturously ex- 
claims, “Ist es méglich ? das ist de best ting I yet 
see,” and purchases the right to use much quick- 
er than he would if he knew that the worms had 
already been in his apples. 

It may be claimed that so long as men can be 
induced to use the trap, and kill the worms 
regularly, it matters little whether or not they 
understand the philosophy of its use; but bar- 
ring the principle at stake, the spread of error 
can never be fraught with any continued good; 
and when, by carelessness or oversight, some of 
the very priests of horticulture spread through 
the columns of prominent journals the absurd 


‘idea that the moth deposits her eggs between 


the “ face of the trap,” it becomes patent that it 
is not the credulous German alone who needs 
correct rather than bogus information. 

I have thus indicated the mischief that may 
be done by overestimating the value of this trap, 
in order that the patentees may strip it of all 
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appearance of sham, and present it to the fruit- 
grower for what it is—a very useful and impor- 
tant device—and not extol it as a sure Codling- 
moth exterminator. 





Onion Sets—A New Plan of Raising. 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 


Mr. Wm. ©. Pelham, of Maysville, Ky., 
writes requesting me to try his method of 
raising onion sets the coming season, and give 
the result of the experiment to the readers of 
the Agriculturist. But his method is so simple, 
so valuable, and so certain to be successful, that 
I deem it advisable to give it to the readers of 
the Agriculturist at once, so that many may 
avail themselves of it- the present season. 

Mr. Pelham says that his method for the 
past three years has been to select a level and 
dry piece of ground. His ground is rich allu- 
vial loam, but the gharacter of the soil is of no 
special importance. Beds are formed two feet 
wide, with a path of one foot between. The 
“beds” are excavated to the depth of two 
inches—or, in other words, the path or alley 
between is two inches higher than the beds; 
the bottom of the beds is nicely smoothed with 
the back of a spade, so as to present a level 
surface whereon to sow the seed. The seed is 
sown so that from fifteen to twenty seeds will 
cover a square inch. If the surface of the beds 
was sprinkled with plaster or white sand, the 
seeds, which are black, could be sown more 
evenly. After sowing, the seeds are covered 
with two inches of pure ¢lean sand, which 
brings the beds and paths to the same level. 
The whole is then rolled with a light roller or 
patted down with a spade. The advantages of this 
plan are, that there being no seeds of weeds in 
the sand, the labor of weeding is entirely saved, 
and the sets when matured are far more easily 
harvested from the clean, soft sand than from 
the hard-baked surface which most soils pre- 
sent after a season’s rains and sun on a surface 
that can not be stirred. 

I consider this plan of raising onion sets 
most valuable to the market-gardener, as a very 
little space devoted to this purpose will save 
him a heavy expense in the-purchasing of onion 
sets. Few market-gardeners can grow them 
in the ordinary manner, unless at an expense 
greater than they can be purchased for from 
those who make a business of growing them. 
But the price paid for sets the past six or 
eight years has been so high that many market- 
gardeners have abandoned growing them. Last 
year I paid about $150 for sets sufficient to plant 
anacre. By Mr. Pelham’s method, I think the 
same quantity may be grown at an expense of 
from $30 to $50. 

Every now and then we find practical gar- 
deners and farmers grumbling that there is 
nothing new for them to learn from our agricul- 
tural papers. True, they may not learn some- 
thing valuable from every number, but there 
are very few who will carefully read the col- 
umns of the Agriculturist for a year without 
gaining some information. I consider that this 
simple plan of Mr. Pelham’s is alone worth 
twenty years’ subscription to any market-gar- 
dener cultivating five acres of land, and who 
makes onion sets one item of his crop. 
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Hot-BEps are mor elikely to suffer this month 
than at an earlier time. Though the weather 
may be cold, the sun has now great power, and 
a short neglect of the tender plants in the beds 
may ruin them past recovery. Give air before 








thon sun gets too y hot in ‘the morning, and cover 
early in the afternoon. Be prepared with mats 
or shutters for a cold night. The. sudden 
changes must be watched, and their ill effects 


provided against. 


Hints about Tree-Planting. 
BY AN ILLINOIS CORBESPONDENT. _ 


There is a prevalent idea, that trees if grown 
from seed in any particular locality, will be 
especially adapted to its soil and climate. I re- 
gard this as all humbug. It can not be expected 
or looked for any more than that an elephant 
born at the North Pole should be adapted to 
the climate and food of the white bear. 

Many men buy apple and pear seed, and 
plant them with the expectation that the trees 
will be adapted to their climate and soil, which 
is no more apt to be the case than were they 
grown in any other country. It will be a hard 
matter to find two trees in one thousand that 
are exactly alike. v 

The first thing for any man to do, if he wants 
to plant an orchard, is to make .a survey of his 
own town and county, investigate the different 
orchards, varieties, and locations, no matter what 
he may have seen away from home, or how 
well he may like certain varieties. All that he 

-has observed elsewhere is of but little use until 
he determines its adaptability to his own locality. 

Could we bave things done as they should be, 

-there would not be such a loss in apple, pear, 
and cherry trees, in the West and South-west. 
We plant so many trees that are not adapted 
to soil and climate, and our management is so 
bad, that we lose thousands of trees yearly by 
what is called by some of our wise men “ root- 
rot.” A thorough investigation of the matter 
proved to me that there was no such complaint 
or disease among trees, notwithstanding it is 
kept before the people, like many other hum- 
bugs, not for the utility of the theory, but for 
want of something better. 

The cause of this complaint is banking trees 
above the collar, In the months of July and 
August a canker sets in Just below the.surface, 
and continues until it eats the. bark to the 
wood; then the trees die immediately. _ 

The only way to avoid this is to kecp the 
crown of the tree exposed to the weather all 
summer, or by double-working the tree. It has 
been claimed by some that root-grafting was the 
cause, but experience has shown different. Take 
any sort that will throw out new roots when 
the tree is too deeply set, and you may root-graft, 
all you please, without any bad results, except 
an overgrowth of some varieties. Then you 
can top-graft, and you have the whole thing, 
and just such a thing as you want, without any 
interference of soil or climate. 

The best time to plant trees is in the spring. If 
we take trees from New York toa colder climate 
in the fall, and set them out in the field, the 
chances are that many sorts will die. But if set 
in spring, they have a chance to hecome accli- 
mated, and willstand the succeeding winter far 
better. I am very much opposed to planting 
trees in the fall for that reason. If trees are 
grown in crowded nursery rows, the bark and 
wood are tender, and if taken to the cold bleak 
fields, many will die, and, especially where the 
ground freezes and thaws, the roots will be in- 
jured. If planted in spring, the trees take root 
and become acclimated. Always keep one 
thing in view—do not set trees too deep ; let the 
collar be above the ground; then, with decent 
cultivation, the tree will grow and do well. 

ZACK. 
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Chinese Primroses. 

There is no plant that will give more satis- 
faction in window culture than the Chinese 
Primrose in its different varieties. If we go to 
the florists in December, and purchase plants 
with «the buds -. 
ready formed and 
just about to open, 
the chances are 
that we shall not 

‘geta flower. The 
change from the 
atmosphere of the 
greenhouse to that . 
ef our living rooms * 
is too great, and the 
buds will blast. 
If we procure the 
plants in Septem- 
ber or October, 
and let their 
change from open 
air to our closed 
dwellings be grad- 
ual, they will suc- 
ceed finely: There 
are now many ya- 
rieties of the Chi- 
nese Primrose, 
double and single, 
and of colors vary- 
ing- from pure ~ 
‘white to deep crim-- 
son. Besides, there 
isa great difference 
in the foliage, and 
the flowers of 
some are beauti- 
fully crimped or 
fringed. The 
Double White va- 
riety is now quite 
common, and is & 
one of the most 
prized plants by 
those who grow 
flowers for the 
bouquet - makers. 
The double ‘sorts 
bloom less freely 
than the single 
ones in house cul- 
ture, but if the at- 
mosphere of the 
room is not “kill- 
ing dry,” they will 
give very: satisfac- 
tory returns: ‘The 
double: colored 
sorts were a few 
years ago more 
rare than the white 
ones; but of late several very fine varieties 
have appeared. We have seen nothing finer 
in the way of Primroses than one sent us by 
John Saul, the well-known florist of Washing- 
ton, D.C. We present an engraving of a small 
plant of this, the Grandiflora rubra. Of course, 
an uncolored engraving can only give form, and 
we are obliged to leave its rich crimson to the im- 
agination. These choice varieties can only be 
perpetuated by cuttings. The plants, after 
flowering, throw up offsets from the base,which 
are removed and treated like other cuttings. If 
one wishes fine double Primroses, he must ob- 
tain them from the florists. Still, the single 
ones are very fine, and can be readily raised 
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DOUBLE CHINESE PRIMROSE.—(Primua Sinensis—var. Grandiflora rubra.) 





from the seed, provided that be fresh; and if 
the seed be of a “good strain,” as the florists 


say, there is a chance of obtaining some very 
handsome varieties. The seeds should be sown 
in June or July in a box or pan of very light 
soil, in a shady place. When the plants are 





large enough to handle, they may be trans- 
planted to another box, and when still larger, 
put in the pots in which they are to bloom. 
The roots are yery fine, and the soil should be 
rich, open, and light.. A mixture of peaty soil, 
cow-dung, and sand suits them best. Seedling 
plants will bloom the next winter. They 
should at the approach of cold weather be 
taken in-doors, placed in a room without fire, 
and given air every mild day. By gradually 
inuring them to house culture they will go on 
and bloom abundantly. Plants that have 
bloomed in-doors should be set out in a shady 
place for the summer, and kept properly wa- 
tered ; if they show flower-buds, pinch them off. 
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It may seem untimcly to bring window 
plants to notice at this season, but the chief 
cause of ill-success with house plants is in not 
beginning far enough ahead. Most people do 
not think of house plants until frost comes 
while we ought to be preparing them all summer. 
We can not have 
plants bloom satis- 
factorily in the 
house unless they 
have had proper 
treatment before- 
hand. 





Strawberries in 
Missouri, , 
A correspondent 
in Audrain Co,, 
' Mo., writes: “J 
planted in my gar- 
den the Mexican 
Ever-bearing 
Strawberry, the 
Agriculturist, the 
Jucunda, and a 
seedling I _ had 
raised from Long- 
worth’s Prolific; 
they all grew well. 
The Mexican Ever- 
bearing bloomed 
and bore fruit until 
the . ground was 
covered with snow, 
. butthe berries were 
’ small and _taste- 
less, and I could 
get about twoa 
week. I suppose if 
I had planted an 
acre, I could never 
have gathered a 
saucerful at a time, 
so I cut up the 
vines and threw 
them over the 
fence. My seed- 
ling was a strong, 
thrifty plant, and 
the fruit was fine, 
but it was not 
abundant, so it fol- 
towed the Mexican 
humbug over the 
fence. The Agri- 
, culturist and the 
s Jucunda are all 
the varieties that 
Iwant. These far 
surpass all others 
that I have raised 
or tasted, and they 
are not few. The Agriculturist is a re- 
markably hardy and thrifty plant, and it 
yields abundantly; it is sweet and of good 
flavor, and of large size. The Jucundais more 
tender, and does not stand the long dry sum- 
mers nor the cold of winter so well as the Agri- 
culturist. I measured some berries of the Ju- 
cunda, which were from five to six inches in 
circumference, and they had had no extra cul- 
tivation. We did not require a third as much 
sugar for the Jucunda and Agriculturist as for 
the Wilson’s Albany. I would not cultivate the 
Wilson’s Albany for my own use, it is too sour.” 
Our correspondent’s experience with the ‘‘ Mex- 
ican Everbearing” is similar to our. own. 
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Hints on House-Cleaning. 
BY ‘* NOMAD.” 


A house-cleaning of the most thorough charac- 
ter at least once a year, is very essential, in asanitary 
point of view, for the accumulated dust beneath 
the carpets and with which everything becomes in 
time interpenetrated, is not the innocent thing 








A SAFE STEP-LADDER. 


some consider it. Dust isa curious compound of 
minute fragments of almost everything in creation, 

mixed with spores and germs of vegetable and* 
animal life, which need only favoring circum- 

stances to bring them into activity, and they may 

produce effects injurious or destructive to human 

life. Therefore the first necessity in house-cleaning 

is not to raise a dust, but to gather it together in 

such a manner that it can be quietly removed -and 

got rid of. Before the-carpets are taken up, they 

should be sprinkled with a good coating of damp- 

ened material. The old-fashioned tea-leayes are 

good in their way, but can seldom be had in suffi- 

cient quantities. Clean sawdust, chaff, finely-cut 

hay or straw, or coarse bran washed free from flour 

and dust, are all good substitutes for the tea-leaves. 

A liberal coating of such matter, well dampened, 

but not wet, spread upon a carpet and brushed 

smartly over it, will keep dust from rising, and at 

any time will improve its appearance. The water 

used to dampen this material would be made a dis- 

infectant by dissolving in it a small quantity of 
carbolic acid; one part in two or three hundred is 

sufficient. The damp material may, when used for 

the carpets, be swept into one corner and after- 

wards spread over the bare floor, more water being 

sprinkled over it, and used to gather the thick dust 

generally found beneath the carpets. : 

House-cleaning should commence at the top of 
the house and work downwards. In this case it 
may be undertaken by spells, with intervening rests. 

After the floors are cleared, the walls and ceilings 
claim attention. If no special cleaning is needed, 
a brush of soft hairis the best to use on them to re- 
move dust. Here I will describe an improvement 
ons‘the common step-ladder. This is usually made 
with legs of equal length, and therefore a person, 
when using a long one, can not get quite so close 
to the wall as may be desired, and is obliged to 
reach over and run the risk of falling. A step- 
ladder should be made with the back legs shorter 
than the front ones, so that the back will stand 
alinost perpendicularly, as shown in the engraving. 
It may then be placed as close to a wall as may 
be desired. Any step-ladder may be altered by 
sawing off an inch or two of the back legs. A 
ladder should never be mounted unless the iron 
hook or cord to keep it from spreading is used. 

A very beautiful whitening for walls and ceilings 
may be made by slaking the best lime in hot water, 
covering up to keep in the steam, and straining the 
milk of lime through a fine sieve; add to a pailful 
half a powad of common alum, two pounds of 





sugar, three pints of rice-flour made into a thin, 
well-boiled paste, and one pound of white glue 
dissolved slowly over the fire. It should be applied 
with a paint-brush when warm. 

Paint should be cleaned by using only a little 
water at a time and changing often; a soft flannel 
cloth or sponge is better than cotton or a brush; a 
piece of pine wood with a sharp point should be 
used for the corners. Where the paint is stained 
with smoke, some ashes or potash-lye may be used. 
A soft linen towel should be used for wiping dry. 
Glass should not be cleaned with soap; a little paste 
of whiting and water should be rubbed over, and 
with another cloth it should be rinsed off, and the 
glass polishéd with a soft linen or old silk hand- 
kerchief. Alcohol or benzine is a good thing to 
clean glass, and clean paper is probably better than 
ay cloth, sponge, or towel; dry paper leaves an ex- 
c:llent polish. Marble may be cleaned with a mix- 
ture of two parts of common soda, one part of 
pumice-stone, and one of chalk, finely powdered, 
and tied up in a fine muslin rag; the marble is 
wetted with water, the powder shaken over it, and 
it is rubbed with a soft cloth until clean, then 
washed in clean water and dried with a soft linen 
or silk handkerchief. No soap or potash should be 
allowed on marble. <A good furniture polish is 
made by melting two ounces of beeswax, one ounce 
of turpentine, and one dram of powdered rosin 
together, with a gentle heat, and rubbing on when 
cold, with a soft flannel cloth, and polishing with 
a soft linen or silk Cloth. If for mahogany, a little 
Indian-red may be mixed in. ‘Cracks in furniture 
may be filled with putty, mixed with Indian-red or 
burnt umber, to get the desired shade. When dry 
it will take an equal polish with the wood. 





How to Paper a Room. 
= ferrae 4 
Old paper may be removed by wetting thoroughly 
with water, and when soaked, it will easily strip off. 
If lime-wash has been used ona wall on which it is 
desired to paper, the papermay be made to stick by 
washing the wall with vinegar, or water which has 
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thin, creamy liquid is made; it should then be 
boiled, when it will thicken ; if too thick, it may be 
thinned by adding boiling water. A little carbolic 
acid in the paste will keep it sweet and prevent 
mold. The papershould be cut to properlengths, 
sufficient in quantity to finish the room, before past- 
ing is commenced. Enough spare paper should be 
left at top or bot- 
tom, to match 
the pattern even- 
ly. These lengths 
sheuld be laid 
evenly one over 
another, and the 
bench should be 
a little longer 
than the lengths 
- of paper. . The 
paste should be 
applied with a 
broad brush sim- 
ilar to the white- 
wash brushes, and should be laid on quickly, or the 
paper will soon become tender. Ifa piece of tin be 
fastened to the brush it can be hooked to the side 
of the pail and prevent much “mussing” with 
the paste(see figs. land2.) The cheap sorts of wall 
paper should be avoided, if possible. They con- 
tain generally twenty- 
five to forty per cent of 
clay, and a very com- 
mon {material for the 
pulp is cow-dung; only 
a very small propor- 
tion consists of fiber 
of rope, matting, or 
other coarse material 
of any strength, and in 
putting it on a wall it 
will often fall to pieces 















Fig. 1.—PASTE-PAIL AND BRUSH. 





Fig. 2.—PASTE-BRUSH. 


in the hands; Two persons are required to lay” 


on paper with rapidity, one to paste: and one 
to apply the paper. When the paper is pasted 
it should be handed to the person on the lad- 
der, who holds it about a foot from the top end, 
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been made sour by the admixture of sulphuric acid 
(oil of vitriol). Papering is very easily done by mak- 
ing a bench on which to paste, of boards placed on 
two empty flour-barrels. Common flour-paste is 
made by mixing smoothly in cold water wheat or 
rye flour (rye makes the strongest paste) untila 


Fig. 3.—PASTING AND PUTTING ON WALL-PAPER. 


and lays it evenly against the wall at the top, allow- 
ing the upper end to hang over on the backs of the 
hands (fig. 3). By lookiag down the wall it may be 
seen when it matches the previously-laid length, and 
should then be brought gently to the wall, the 
backs of the hands then pressed against. the wall 
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and passed upwards towards the ceiling, spreading 
them out towards the corners of the length of pa- 
per. The scissors are then run along at the junc- 
tion of the wall and ceiling, making a mark which 
can be easily seen, when the top of the paper is re- 
moved for a little distance, and’ it is cut off even 
and replaced, Then a soft cloth is gently passcd 
downwards and the paper pressed against the wall 
to the bottom, where it is cut off as at the top. 
After a few lengths are laid, the operation will be- 
come easy, and if a room’where the work is not 
very particular is commenced with, the best rooms 
may be attacked next. 


—~< 2 


A Pot, Pan, and Kettle Scraper. 
— 

A curious thing came by mail. It was a piece 
of galvanized iron, of about the size shown in the 
engraving, and had attached to it a label which 
read: ‘*Pot, Pan, and Kettle Scraper. Please ac- 
cept, with the compliments of the season, from 
John Furbish, dealer-in kitchen furnishing goods, 
stoves, etc., Main street, Brunswick,Me. Decem- 








POT AND PAN SCRAPER. 


ber 25th, 1871.” It seems that the John aforesaid 
did not, as many stupid people do, go and patent 
a simple thing. He had tried the little scraper, 
found it good, had a lot made, and gave one to 
every holiday customer. The piece of shect-iron 
is so shaped that it will mect all possible angles, 
and save no end of knives and spoons. If John 
does not scrape himself into the good graces of the 
people of Brunswick, it will not be his fault. Any 
one can make this scraper, and the lady who directs 
the kitchen destinies of the writer hereof says: 
“*First-rate; I wish I had had it before.” 


Home Topics. 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
—_——~—- 

“A Hovussrut OF GIRLS WHO CosT SO VERY 
MUCH MORE THAN THEY CoME TO.’’—My text may 
be found in the February number of the Agricul- 
turist, at the end of an article entitled, ‘‘ Can Farm- 
ing Pay such Taxes?” Girls of the description 
given in that article do not read the Household 
columns of this paper, I suppose. So we (seusible 
ones) may talk the matter over among ourselves. 

lt is doubtful whether the silly girls are most to 
blame for their general good-for-nothingness. They 
never deliberately consented to be born and bred 
to such a disgraceful state of things. They have 
been unfortunate indeed in their inheritance of 
mental and moral traits, and in their bringing up, 
if, having reached adult years, reasonable persua- 
sion will not induce them to be reasonable in their 
conduct. Perhaps they are unfortunate in being 
born and brought up before general society—of 
which you and I are members—has grown sensible 
in its opinions and practices. 

I don’t profess to know what taxes farming can 





" afford; but I think we can none of us afford to have 


the complaint about the extravagance and indolence 
of the “ girl of the period” kept up much longer. 
What can we do toward putting an end to it? 

Our children, of both sexcs, should be diligently 
trained to take care of themselves, and to make 
themselves useful to others: Taking care of them- 
selyes means earning their own living, and it means 





more, It means a practical acquaintance with 
household labor, and the ability to take care of 
one’s own clothing. It is absurd for cach person 
in a family to do the cooking, washing, and sewing 
for herself or himself apart from the general cook- 
ing and washing. A division of labor is best for 
pleasure and for profit ; but no boy or girl gets acom- 
plete outfit for life who does not get some good 
domestic training. Such knowledge may prove 
very useful in an emergency, though not made 
of daily use by the circumstances of onc’s life. 

More important than any actual knowledge of 
the details of labor, is the habit of industry, and a 
disposition to be of use. So all that we do to encou- 
rage healthy activity and kind regard for others in 
our children, tends to prevent their growing up to 
be idle spendthrifts. Let the little girls be active 
as children, if you would have them become active 
women. Play as well as work—and sometimes 
more than work—tends to this end. Anything but 
to make children ‘‘ keep still” long at a time. 

Our boys and girls should be ashamed to be de- 
pendent upon their parents after they are able to 
support themselves. But it is our duty, as their 
guardians, to give them as thorough and broad an 
education as we can; and this should include a 
knowledge of some business which may serve, in 
an emergency, as a plank between themselves and 
starvation. Itis not the duty of every able-bodied 
person to carn money, but every one should find 
some way of being so uscful to others as to gain 
right to the bread and butter that person eats. 

If little girls are dressed for show rather than 
for comfort, will they not be likely to grow up 
vain? If their mothers sit up late to tuck and 
braid their little frocks, why should they not con- 
tinue to toil early and late in order that their 
grown-up daughters may “shine” ? 

Let fathers take the whole family into their con- 
fidence as far as possible, and then the daughters 
will know the comparative value to the whole 
family of a silk dress with ‘‘two hundred and 
twenty-five yards of trimmiug’’ for one of the 
girls, or a mowiug machine for the father. Fathers 
who only draw their purse-strings tight and growl 
when asked for moncy, with no kind explanations 
of their motives for refusal, get the name of being 
“stingy? and “‘unkind.”’ 

It is idle to talk about our grandmothers, for we 
do not live in their day. It is natural enough for 
our girls to wish to wear such garments as scem to 
them the most admired. So here comes in our 
duty as members of society, whether we have 
daughters or not, to use our influence toward mak- 
ing simplicity and common sense fashionable. 


Stove-CLoTus.—I read a “premium essay ’’ on 
housekeeping the other day, and then I went 
straight and made me some stove-cloths. Common 
holders have never given me much satisfaction for 
use about the stove and its furniture. These stove- 
cloths are long enough to reach from one end of 
the gem-pans to the:other. “My aunt’s” were 
made of an old grain bag, and were finished with 
hems and loops or rings. As soon as one was 
soiled so as to be uncleanly to the touch, it was put 
with the dirty clothes, and a clean one put in its 
place. Such a cloth, hung conveniently near the 
stove, saves the cook’s apron some scorching and 
soiling, also some desecration of the dish-towels. 


A TERRESTRIAL GLoBE.—The jolly St. Nick did a 
good thing by our family last Christmas. The wish 
for a good globe for the sake of the bairns had been 
breathed by the “united head” of this family, 
more than once, but we did not know as our wish 
had beey overheard, and we were utterly surprised 
when one of Schoedler’s beautiful twelve-inch ter- 
restrial globes actually found its way into our 
family circle in holiday week. With all our wish- 
ing we had never dreamed what a treasure it would 
really be. I believe we old folks have learned more 
geography since that globe came than we cver 
learned before. As for the little ones, they have 
probably learned more than’ they would in many 
months of study of geography in the old memoriz- 
ing way, and their first ideas will not be so erro- 
neous as mine were. I had been almost through 





Peter Parley’s First Geography, when I learned, to. 
my astonishment, that Ilived on the outside of the 
round world pictured in the book, and not shut up 
in the inside. I wonder what proportion of the 
readers of this page have a clear ideaof the motions. 
of the earth and their effects. 

The globe is full of suggestions for stories of the 
most profitable kind, and it provokes one to his- 
torical and scientific reading. The ehildren’s mogt 
natural questions lead one on indefinitely — a) 
about Columbus, the mariner’s compass, But it’s 
of no use to begin enumerating the topics sug- 
gested by the globe, for they scem endless, 

It is a beautiful ornament, too, and itstrikes me 
that no parlor-library is quite furnished without 
one. Such globes should be used in all our com- 
mon schools. There is no other method of teach- 
ing the most important part of geography with 
success. The maps are excellent, and of course 
they are much more correct in their proportions 
than any flat representation of the carth can be. 


aE ° 


Butter Molds and Stamps. 
ar a 
H. M. Taylor, Kansas, asks whether there are 
any molds made by which butter may be put up in 
pound or half-pound cakes for the market. We 
give on this page cuts of the usual forms of molds 
for this purpose. They are made of soft wood, as 
white-ash or soft maple, and are generally kept for 
sale at all country stores where willow-ware js sold. 








Fig. 1.—BUTTER-STAMP. 





The manner of using them is as follows: When 
the butter is ready for making up, it is weighed 
out into the proper quantities, and each picce is 
worked in the butter-dish with the ladle into flat’ 
round cakes. These cakes are either pressed with 
the mold shown in fig, 1, or are made to go into 
the cup of the mold shown at fig. 2. Inside of 
the cup (fig. 2) is a mold with a handle .which: 
works through a hole in the upper part ef 





Fig. 2.—BUTTER-MOLD. 


the cup. The cup is inverted on to the table, and 
when this handle is pressed down it forces the 
mold on to the butter, which is squeezed into a 
very neat ornamented cake. By pushing the handle 
and lifting the cup, the cake of butter is pushed 
out of the mold. This makes avery favorite mode 
of putting up fine butter for market, and is also 
well adapted for preparing butter for the table in 
houses where neatness of appearance is studied. 
The molds when in use should be kept wetted in 
cold water to prevent the butter from sticking. 


























Something about Rebuses. 


Aunt Sue has full control of the Puzzle-Box, and all 
thines thereunto belonging, and though she has supplied 
us with a plenty of rebuses (not redé, miss who is just 
‘eginning her Latin), we have been so crowded with 
other things that we have not been able to give them 
room. We like rebuses, for they call for ingenuity in 
those who make them, and demand a corresponding 
amount of the same quality in those who make them out. 
As they are mostly furnished by boys and girls, and are 
always guessed by boys and girls, there is a good deal of 
ingenuity exercised somewhere. So let us have answers 





424—Tustrated rebus, 


which gives, as usual, good 
-sbustical advice, lang 
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425—Ilustrated Rebus.—A trac saying, whoever madc it. 
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426— Geographical Rebus.—A 


to these, and let our ingenious youngsters make new 
ones. And mind this—send them all to Aunt Suc, Box 
111, Brooklyn, N. Y. Nowhere else. Aunt Sue is as well 
known at the Brooklyn P. O. as—well, better than the 
Postmaster-General, for she brings more business there. 


— SS | & 
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the publishers offered last month through ‘* The Doctor.” 
We learn that he has already received a goodly number. 
The time fer closing was put off until May first, in order 
to allow the far-off youngsters in California, Oregon, 
and all those distant parts to have a chance. Now ecnd 
on the stories, you who compete for prizes, and recollect 
that on the first day of May—slap—the door will be shut, 
and none come in after that time. Please note the con- 
ditions carefully. Some have already sent in stories 
without giving their ages and names in full. We can not 
always guess from the handwriting whether it is that of 
a boy or girl, and where initials only are given the mat- 
ter becomes puzzling. Tell your story first, and if you 
have any remarks to make put them on a separate paper, 
and do not mix the two. It is not necessary to make any 
apologies for bad writing, as we presume every one does 
the best he or she can. We do not expect our little folks 
to be perfect penmen ; indeed, we have known some old 
people whose handwriting might be improved. We have 
other things to bring on after this contest is settled, 
and if we mistake not, this is going to be a pretty lively 
year with our large and growing Agriculturist family. 





What shall we Learn?—For our 
Older Boys and Girls. 


The question at the head of this article does not refer 
to what we shall learn at school. All buildings, whether 
small or large, have pretty much the same kind of foun- 
dations, and all that we learn at school is but the founda- 
tion of our real education, and we all need to learn, as 
far as school goes, very much the same things. One of 
the most important things for a boy (or girl either) to 
learn is how much and how little they can do, to be con- 
vinced that ‘‘ you can’t put a quart into a pint measure,” 
or, to put it in other words, “‘ you can not lift yourself 
by pulling at your boot-straps.”’ These sayings have 
passed into proverbs, and like many proverbs, which old 


are very apt to dislike, they contain much common-sense. 
It is a brief and rude way of telling one that he must 
learn something about: things, about his relations to the 
objects around him, about his own possibilities. There 
is an education that every boy and girl gets outside of 
the school-house. It begins when we are very young, 
and teaehes that hot iron will burn, and that we can’t 
have the moon, no matter how loudly we may cry for it, 
and continues or should continue to the end of life. 
‘* Pshaw!” says some bright boy, ‘I'll never be such a 





gooney as to try to lift myself by my boot-straps.” But 


| many men have spent fortunes in doing the same thing. 


Some day you may read the history of the attempts at 


| producing perpetual motion, which is just the same thing 
| as lifting one’s self by the boot-straps. Many people who 
| did not understand simple principles have hopelessly 
| tried to devise means to increase power by multiplying 


machinery. The history of inventions is full of people 
who have failed in, so to speak, endeavoring to lift them- 
selyes by their boot-straps. 

“But about the quart in the pint measure?” you will 
say. “No one can be so foolish as that.” It is only 
another caution against believing in impossibilities. 
Good Father S. puts it in another way, ‘* Out of nothing 
nothing comes. When you see an advertisement of 
watches worth $25, sold for $5, before you try. to raise 
that $5 to send for a watch, just recollect that ‘you can’t 
puta quart into a pint measure.” In other words, that 
the person making the offer can not perform an impos- 
sibility, and that there is a wrong somewhere. Either 
the man will cheat you in the watch, or he has stolen the 
watches that he sells. When some one offers to sella 
secret for a dollar, by which you can readily make a large 
sum of money, just stop and think of the nature of the 
offer. If this secret is s0 valuable, why don’t the man 
use it and get rich himself? A great many of our older 
boys are attracted by these tempting offers, and we get 
frequent letters from them, concerning this or that pro- 
ject. When grown-up men and women are caught by 
such chaff, we think they learn a lesson that is worth 
what it cost them. Young people are enthusiastic, and 
do not stop to consider that no result is to be gained 
without expending force, whether in throwing a stone or 
moving a steamer; that there is no honest gain in money 
to be made without expending something; it may be 
labor, time, falent, or learning, ¥ut something must be 
given for whatever we honestly receive. When tempted 
by these offers of great returns from little outlay, remem- 
ber that “ Out of nothing nothing comes *—‘ You can’t 
put a quart into a pint measure *—‘* You can’t lift your- 
self by pulling at your boot-straps.”’ 


Aunt Sue’s Pazzle-Box. 


Well, we have had a glorious time with the arithmorems 
from ‘‘ grandfather’ down to “ little Jimmy,” and I am 





very glad you have enjoyed them so much. Now, Ict’s 


people are very fond of repeating and which young ones. 


a 
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4 ae eos About those Picture Stories. have some fun with “‘ square words.” You will be eur- 4 
BOYS & GIRLS? COLUMN § ° ‘ : . hich | prised to find how many words there are, of four letters, 
ARADO OIE OOOO OOO~—O™——™™ All our boys and girls have read about the prizes which | in the dictionary, that you never d ed of. A.B.I 


sends the word ‘*CARE”’ squared thirteen times, but in 
one square he has an obsolete word (“‘reit”), and in 
three others he has proper names (“* Adam,” “ Ella” and 
‘* Etta’). Now, who will send me the greatest number 
of squares on the word ‘‘ CARE,” using no obsolete nor 
foreign word, and no names of persons nor places 
(‘‘ Eden ” excepted) ? , 
PUZZLE. 

Bird, beast, and‘man, my whole—for food— ‘ 

Will use, and count it very good: 

Take off my head, and yours may be 

Uncomfortable made by me. 

I can not always thus remain, 

So please put on a head again; 

Oh! dear, how stupid you would be, 

If you were now bereft of me. 

Behead me twice, and then is shown 

What Scottish laddies claim their own. 

If I again beheaded be 

A preposition you will see ; 

Now change my head and turn me round 


A much-used Latin word I’m found. A. H. 
ANAGRAMS. ; 
. Nat’s score. 6. Cram a cut soul. 
. See her cars. 7. Enchain serf. 


8. Slender pence. 
9, Oh! idle surf. 
10. Sit erect, Dr. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMAS, 


1. My first is in ounce but not in dram, 
My next is in Harry but not in Sam. 
My third is in ant but not in bee. 
My fourth is in ocean but notin sca. 
My fifth is in young but not in old. 
My sixth is in silver but not in gold. 
And now my whole I prithee tell— 
°Tis a tropical fruit, you know it well. 
: . Cixype R. H. 
My first is in spectacles, net in eyes. 
My second in owl but not in wise. 
My third is in picture, not in sketch. 
My fourth is in villain, not in wretch. 
My fifth is in entry, not in hall. 
My sixth is fn cricket, not in ball. 
My seventh is in you but not in thee. 
My whole is a place where some like to be. 


. Electing line. 


1 
2 
8. Eden contract. 
4 
5. I scent rue. 


i] 


AenEs Ler. 
SQUARE WORDS. 
1. Square the word ‘‘ PLOW.” Neauie C. 
2.1 A boy’sname. 2A disease. * Rough. 4 Toretain. 
. Towa. 
PI. 
Fo lal sudsite, dusty rouy serpent donitonic, 
ARITHMOREMS. by 
1. 550020019008. - Brie. — ‘ 
2. 5500801250160150. ALPHA. 
8. 400805009001160250. "Jerry. 
4. 5001100160500160080. James T. F. 
5. 500502501017. ° JouN Brieut. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE FEBRUARY NUMBER. 
ARITHMOREMS. ‘ 
1. Poniard. 5. Iowa. 
2. Tennessee. 6. Tend. 
8. Oneida. %. Benign. - 
4. Shorten. 8. Tone. 
ANAGRAMS. 
1. Continental. 6. Military. 
2. Sentinel. ". Monastery. 
3. Parquette. 8. Admiral. 
4. Reminiscence. 9. Inchoate. : 
5. Pharmacy. 10. Rascality. 


Oprostrrs.—1. Larkspur. 2. Bluebell. 3. Bachelor’s 
Buttons. 4. Dog’s-tooth. §. Sweet-William. 6. Chinese 
Pink. %. Lily. 8. Morning-glory. 9. Butter-cup, 10. 
Forget-me-not. ‘ 

Decarrrations.—1. Bowl, owl. %. Panther, anther. 
8. Bark, ark. 4, Stone, tone. 5. Bass, ass. 6; Hat, at. 

SQUARE WORD.- 
CARE 
AWAY 
RAKE 
EYES 

TRIANGULAR PUZZLE. 
ROMULUS 


COLONEL 
NUMERICAL BNIGMA.— Whippoorwill. 
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NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
Iam composed of 22 letters. 
My 16, 17, 18, 10, is an article of clothing. 
My 19, 8, 9, 13, is a number. 
My 14, 15, 12, is a boy’s nickname. 
‘My 8, 11, 21, 22, isa spike. 
My 7, 20, 2, 5, is an interjection. 
My 12, 1, 6, 17 is much used in cooking. 
My 4, 5, is a pronoun. 
My whole is a well-known proverb. 

B. W. Porcetu. 


AUNT SUE’S NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
’ Appre L. B. It grieves me to be unable to reply per- 
sonally to hundreds of just such charming letters as yours, 
but I feel nonethe less grateful for such kind interest, 
and can not have ‘‘ too many correspondents.” . 








Glad to hear from O. A, Gage, M. M. L., James McA., 
F. W. H., Cora F.B., Chs. De L., A. B. Leach, M. I. D., 
and S. L. Y. 

Thanks for puzzles, etc., to Gustavus M., Harry II. D., 
0. 0. ¥. 8., Clayton C., St. Johns, ‘ Scientific,” M. L 
E., and John Bright. . 

In sending contributions for the puzzle department, 
please specify whether they are intended for the Agricul. 
turist, or for Hearth and Home. 


How Came He to Pull her Nose? 


A SENSATIONAL STORY BY “THE DOCTOR.”’ 
The characters in my story are three, and I might as 
well introduce them to you at once. They are Will, Nell, 
and little Caoutchouc. To save the trouble of de- 
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HOW CAME HE TO PULL HER NOSE? 


F. L. 8.—Is the “ trick” you send, original? Is it not 
already published in the books on “ parler magic” ? 

O. O. Y. 8. (** One of your Subscribers *’),—If “the boys 
come in from their sledding” “ to puzzle over the arith- 
morems,’’ my mission is surely fulfilled. 

Datsy.—As you have numbered your questiens, I may 
reply briefly. 1. No. 2..The value depends entirely 
upon the merit of the article, on the fame of the author. 
3. A nom de plume is sufficient. 

M. L, E.—No, thank you ; Ihave more “ cross-word ” 
and “‘ numerical enignias ” now on hand thaz.1 ever expect 
to use during my natural life, and I belong to a long-lived 
Face, 





scribing them, I refer you to the picture. Caoutchouc is 
not such a very pretty name, pafticularly when you pro- 
nounce it ko-chik. If you look in‘ the dictioriary, you 
will fin@ that Caoutchouc is an Indian name for India- 
rubber, and before we go on with our story I wish to ask, 
What do you boys and girls know about India-rubber ? 
For that matter, what do the old folks? ‘ What has this 
got to do with it? ’—Didn’t I say this was a sensational 
story, and you never can tell how those stories will come 
out. Well! Tam nota very old fellow—at least I didn’t 
think so until the other day, when I entered a crowded 
street-car, and a bright-looking youth got up and said, 
“Take my seat, old gentleman.”” Tow an India-rubber 
story does stretch, to be sure! Toget back! Iam not 





avery old fellow, but I can recollect many things that 
you can not. When, I was a youngster like you—never 
mind the date—I had a great fancy for learning to drayy 
T had the run of a fine large library, and you may be sure 
that I hunted up all the books that told anything abont 
drawing. There was one book, I have forgotten the name 
of it now, that I liked very much. It said that no false 
marks should be made upon the paper, but if any were 
made, they could be taken out by carefully rubbing them 
with a piece of stale bread. Just here in the book was 
an *, which referred toa foot-note, where it was stated 
that the author had seen a peculiar substance, brought 
from the Indies, and went on to describe it so that any 
one might know it was India-rubber, and stated where 
and at what price a'small piece could be bought for rub 
bing out pencil-marks. Now, how different! We wipe 
our feet upon an India-rubber mat, and dress our hair 
with an India-rubber comb, To enumerate all the forms in 
which we are familiar with this article, would require a 
long catalogue. So far from being a rarity, a curious thing 
with which to rub out pencil-marks, it has become one of 
the necessary things of our lives. ...How did I first become 
acquainted with it?—In my first pair of India-rubber 
shoes—Philadelphians used to call them ‘ gums,” and 
people who wished to be very elegant in their Speech, 
used to call them “elastics.” We matter-of-fact people 
called them India-rubber over-shoes, and if we were ina 
hurry and wished to be very economical, we would ab- 
breviate to ‘‘ rubbers,” but never ‘* gums” nor “‘ elastics,” 
But before I tell you about my first ‘‘ rubbers,” let me 
say something aboutrubber in general. There are sey- 
eral trees in tropical countries that have a milky juice, 
and this juice, when dried, is the very thing we are talk- 
ing about—India-rubber. If I were to tell you that an 
Euphorbiaceous plant, Siphonia Elastica, produces the 
most and the best, I don’t think you would. be much the 
wiser forit. So we will content ourselves with the fact, 
that a South American tree, which grows in the greatest 
abundance, is always ready tc yield its juice, if properly 
treated. A notch is hacked in the trunk of the tree, and 
below this cut a little basin of clay is molded. You will 
say that ‘“‘ hacking’ is not the best way to make a tree 
** give down,”’ but the tree does, and lets at least a tea- 
cupful of milk run into the little clay basin each day. If 
you were to dip a stick into this milk, and let it dry, you 
would find a thin film of India-rubber on your stick—and 
that is the whole story of India-rubber making, only the 
natives, while they follow the principle, put in many vari- 
ations. ‘Milk?’ you say.—Yes, it looks like milk, and 
tastes not so very unlike it, for I have seen and tasted it. 
Some one discovered that if a little ammonia (wkich yeu 
perhaps know as hartshorn) be added to the milky juice 
of this tree, itcan be kept for a long time without change, 
Some one sent a lot of this preserved milk to Boston 
(Boston, you know, children, is ‘‘ the hub,’’ where every- 
thing that is worth knowing is to be found), and there is 
where I saw this wonderful liquid. The South American 
Indians make molds of clay, dipthem in the milk of the 


India-rubber tree, and then hold the meld over a fire to — 


dry it; then they dip again, dry again, and thus the mold 
gets covered with rubberas thick as they please. When 
the coat is thick enough, they break the clay mold, 
shake out the broken clay, and have a bottle, a bird, or a 
shoe, of just the shape of the mold. 

This brings me to my first rubber shoes. They were 
made in this way. Clay molds were gradually coated 
with the milk, and dried, dnd the rude shoes sent to mar- 
ket. The shoes had no particular shape, but they were 
wonderfully elastic, and would adapt themselves to the 
boot or shoe over which they were worn. You would be 
puzzled to find now a pairofrubbers like my first ones, 
and, as I believe I told you before, Iam not such a very 
old fellow, either. Just look at our “ Arctics’’ now! 
How unlike the shoes of —— yearsago! This change 
all comes of an inquisitive American by the name of 
Goodyear. He found that in cold weather our rubbers 
would be as hard asiron. If put in @ warm place, they 
would become sticky. He wished to have a rubber that 
would be soft in the coldest weather, and not be too soft 
with any moderate amount of heat. So he began to ask 
the rubber questions... .‘‘ Questions ? ’”—Yes, all experi- 
menting is asking questions. So he mixed a little of this 
thing with the rubber, and said, ‘‘ How now ?”’--then he 
put some of that thing with it, and said, ‘‘ How now?” 
again. Then he used ‘tother thing and cooked the rub- 
ber, and when he said ‘‘ How now ?” this time, the rubber 
yielded and said, All right! Sulphur and cooking didit, 
and all our nice rubber things are based on that discovery. 
Now we havé rubber that will make boots to go to the 
North Pole, or water-bags to go to the Equator, and it is 
not changed by heat or cold. We have our splendid shoes, 
our capes, elastic material of all sorts, our balloons, our 
dolls and other toys, and even our jewcllery, made out of 
that curieus substance that was first used to remove pep* 
cil-marks from paper. I began this as a sersational story, 
entitled ‘‘ How came he to pull her nose?” The intro- 
duction has been so long, that Iam obliged to make the 
story very short—Becanse it was an India-rubber dolll 
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It has been stated that 


49,000" 







(presum Fcotine| Organs") a yold Mnally—some- 
where gs h we thi Ripe the whole “et all 
core Sikeaes a ee 


40,000 


are in use, and we are 
manufacture. THE SMITH AMER CAN ORGAN Co. is the 
oldest among New England makers, having peemin business 
over twenty-one years, Qur ongensare distributed over the 
civilized world, and are everywhere recognized ag 


The Leading ‘Thstruments: 


English manufatturers, wishing to commicnd ‘their wares, 
advertise them in large typeas 


AMERICAN ORGATS! 
While we believe in BRAINS, MU- 

SICAE “FEELING, and @UETT- 

VATED TASTE, and think that such 


aconpinglion aul not be beaten, in the 
prodapGh of artistic, works, FY z 


quantity of planers, borers, and: 
we névertheless avail ourselves Gf 
practical expedient to save labor; lag em- 
ploying anachinery.to. da sitch' woth as 
does not require intellect for ita perfeo- 
tion. There iswo-establishment-that uses 


ome .1? FOWL Li 
INGENIOUS LABOR-SAVENG- MACHINES. 


Our large eapital—equat in Qaiaant to thet of Why compet- 
ing company—enables us to-purGlase ampic RULE of 


THE BEST 


<item soon 
every pattJoe pee yibhyes : 


to secure the most 


Intelligent Supervision 


in every department, and especially fo ptodace the most 


BRILLIANT AND MRLODIOUS TONE. 


of any eyelet that pre= 








Our prides are.ag loWas 
tend to @ conrpatison Mh qual 
We shall be glad to send our hew 


RED-LINE CATALOGUE 


to any address upon application. 


The Smith American Organ Co., 


Tremont st., opp. Waltham tiie 


ARE YOU GOING: ‘FO ee, 


xo Bax TA Fé > 


100,000 | HOUSES. 


HAVE BEEN > pabwrep wITIt = 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT 


IT IS. THE BEST 


In the, world for exterior work, upon,Cottages, oy llagyor 
Buildffigs of ahy kind, whether bitit of Brick’, wddd, 6r fron. 
It is a liquid, ready for use; and requires no oil thinninger 
drier. Parest white, ind any @esired shade can be had in 
packages from.one gallon upwards. 


Letter Rectived ‘from ‘Levt Statiw, ‘Trasiic 
of the United. Soctety or Shakers. Bi 


Mt. Lenanon, N. ¥., Sept. 2ith, igi.’ 
RESPECTED Frienps: In reply to your inquiry as to whet 
we thing of the A¥e#ill Chaiiiicht Painit,avah.o ve aed in our 
Society at Mount Lebanon some:1,000,galjons, Weare very 
much pleased with it, aud until we are ;convinged that there 
is something better, shall'giveitthe preference of Mother 


moth o PAIR cA AAR es 


us perfect satisisetion. Mést@t it wouldchalk,e@ff after be- 


exper teet we a AOE Ae toa eee ath cd Mate 


Pure White Chethical Patrit.” Hideed, 1 appcars-gust axtwell 

as when first puton. Lwillawaite you again on the subjeet 

when Tamme in quite sespmebe! OPW Ye or ree yon 
CERO OV, 

Sample card of beautiful -colers, and recommendations 











DOT a. 
CLOTHES WASHE 


“ We believe the improved machine has a Viger isF ne 
‘help ° use it, and like it.”—American 
(See premium-list deseription, Feb. number, page 7) 
METROPOLITAN Fe Larsen MACHIVE CO,, 
Cortlandt'st., New York. 


|PRATTS ASTRAL Of 


has now the established reputation of being in every respect 
the safest, purest, and most reliable oik made. , -, 


OIL HOUSE OF CHAS. PRATT, 
Established 1770. 108 Fulton st., New York. 


7, We do not consider the gu of the et nchard 
Churn to ‘be wondered ate Every knows the 



















SSDENSLOW & eS tt 


wa PUREST OIL KNOWN. Fire test quargnteed over 15 ey Vsed 
[agbeale evcrywheres Dealers addreseeQENSLOW & BUSH, 130 Maiden Lanc, N.¥.; 404% 
ama dia St,,Boston ; 34 S./Galvert/St., Baltimore ; or 479 S. Canal St, Chicago. 


in Pecos $,. For 











WHY. NOT’, , WRILE,.. AT: ONCE. 

We are trying to distribute’ Taformation in regard to Wal. 

tam Watches. . We Rnow ste better they are imderstoo, 

the more they will be sold. Hence, we have prepared an 

interesting pamphlet, illustrated with fine engravings, which 
full and correétaccount of thelr 


2 Descriptive Catalogue, with prices of every size and grade. 


id this t the 


Wosend tule fee tp, ouy Bat From it ron will Jeare the 
prices, also our pian of sending them by Express i the Watch 


n till_ypa led 
Address HOWARD & road wa: ew York. 
—satigp that poseable the 4mgricee apie net 
No sta: r return 
and the” 
find ial advan . 2s We Ee the 
st ea S ul locali 




















TTI, Te ee 


GRO, A. PRINCE & “60. 
ORGANS 


arolitee ie 95 csieomoll ays 
The KE, tg 7 Da ian — s. “the 
3 Hed fitates. ; 
oh @BE ku bh 


wh vaiblv 


baal Ww yee 2) eeeen"l sont 
in use. 
No, NET Mpaiea) ever, Paks , aye 


iw Send tor Price-Lists, 
Address MITA .« 
Oe SS see day TR 


Abts fa) 


rit tas oa 


Prike He 




















F or Ipt-clasnd ts 
$290°: Addree U.. SFIAKO Pe conmleion no Aa 





“Asbestos Reofing ” 


Is @ substantial and reliable ma- , a 
terial, which can be safely uscd... 
in place of Tin, Slate, etc., on™ 
steep or. flat roofs, in all climates. 
It is finished on the roof with the 


“Asbestos Roof Coating,” 


prepared ready for use. (Also 
valuable for restoring old Tin, 
Shingle, and other roofs.) It is 
preef against burning sparks 





FIRST PREMIUM (MEDAL) AWARDED IN 1870, AND 


we hh. ha sO, manufacturer of — 


“ «it Boiler ‘Felting, 
ME SES Ye 


Water, and Fire-proof Composi- 
‘, thons, Paints, etc, and dealer in 
“ASBESTOS, ASPHALTUM, 
«§@ general Roofing materiala.” 
(‘Beseriptive Pamphlets, Price- 
lista, Terms to Dealers, etc. by 
mail 
‘fi, W. JOHNS, 





and einders, and can be easily BY CERTIFICATE FROM THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 1N 1871, AS 78 William st., Nn. Y. 


and cheaply transported and 
applied. 


“THE BEST ARTICLE IN THE MARKET.” 


_ [Established in 1858.) 
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A we 
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Cheap Farms!" Free Homes! 


OS “THE LIKE OF THE 


UNION PACIFIO ‘BAIL BOAD. 





ere A LAND @RAbT or if 
12,000,000 ACRES 
or mE f 


Best Farming and Mineral Lands in America, 
3,000,000 Mores. ti Nebraska, 


nen ree SARL Bie + Fst Ct 


GREAT PLATTS: TTS VALLEY, 


ee 


GARDEN OF. nappa WwreT, 
ie Now for Sale! 


the central line of the 


Perit dees areata rte re 
Fa tag ts tec slant Wy 


more iA PRICE, m a Las, ~ 
FREE Homesteads for Actual Settlers. 
THE BEST LOOATION COLONIES. 


Sodiers Ratiled 1» a Homestead of 160 Aeres. 
43" 


ue’ Ganee to Pasckocdia’ ob. dane. 


Send for the Oi; descri let, with new 
— in English. ish, and Danish, m: 
r 7 an | oe. F. DAVIS, 


. ; 
At .¢ep ¢ Aeam@yCogpmissioncr. U.P B.i Co, 











Acres of the best Farming Lands in Illinois, 
Iowa, Mimnesota, Nebraska, Kansas, and 
Missouri, for sale at low prices and on easy terms 
tosettiers. Descriptive pamphlets, and all other necessary 
information, frecly {urnishe@ by mail or oe emo 












F tL, the 
Puitadeiphis, Th] "acte. Fo In 


R SALE.—Fine 
hag ys ih Dorch 


Aadfeis A 1. MOBEAY 


GUANO, Hie 1 


sand’ Prakér Fear eo, Scetoeure 


dealer, by . es ¢ 











. Bend for Circular, ase ae oe St., New York. 


SEED CORN: 


“CORN IS KING.” 


Cooley's Early Field Corn. 


Mie fe Conn aie most annually 

% ® ear y. eke other millions are not 

Bots , by aye ag bay ‘o push for- 

of July and August 

Mr. C. sland, in the Oo River, 

durin, Rd t =e oe develdped : a White Field 

Corn that is at once VERY PROLIFIC, 

Matures in Fourteen Weeks. 


Ot this corn _— yt York Sevehd a “ The ons | 4 
received of M 





of new corn, "raised ood th Ott Ohio. Jigs enon f, nto Akela and 


sell in the New York market on the 

The N. ¥. Tribune says: “ This corn is extraordinary.” 

The Prairie zormer says: “The - average cleven 
inches-in length. The kernels . e matured enough 
to withstand injury from the frost. “AS the stalks of this 
corn are not so A ie as Shess of other varicties, it can be 
planted nearer 


FREE pl OF SEED. 
The seed of this very desiratiie Corn is ote 5 this spring 


first presented to the ic. - di 
pet Evian ne atdalo cs weastbin the pubticbers of _ 


CINCINNATI WEEKLY TIMES 
ave devised a mcthod of distributing 
TEN THOUSAND SACKS FREE, 
To the farmers of the North, North-west, West, and Sonth- 


‘or further Information address, with stamp, 


PUBLISHERS Y. TIMES, 
No. 6@ West Third st., Cincinnati, 0. 








' s: ir 
Vhite and sata rn er execed ‘s 
per acre. _— 
are of an Send to head-quarters 
an ste the 5 ule. 0 order, and state the 
per in which they saw this advertisement 


nas Apeey ee one toe of q- famous Lite Bo 4 
° e 0, ec X. 
Foisie R. equal ps mi erg. 


ager ta ee Bey 


wi Dusteel by freight or express, $3.50 ; one bbl. Te Saeort Early 
Rosé, $2.50 per te 
will 


my Oars. _—For twe a, to pay 
sufficient for trial, rie Pest fee ‘om ten 


d three |< 
varieties tested for two seasons 
tamp for Circular, giving {ul rs Soeiption and list 
odah ae Field and Garden 


Ss. B. FANNING, éuginepert, N.Y. 
DENT CORN.—Raised 


~- B pushes, seed obtained from I. 
.. uctive Price b ae Tbs., 


f. 
bush crest a. a Lend Ha ear ee ‘sheridan, Pa. 


YHOICE SANFORD CORN, saved 















: —sa eg 4 ears. au . gt.. mr pai yin 
qts., 50c. ; one pk.. ex., $1.75; Du. Fy er bu., 
Address CHARLES "L. ih UCKER,” 
P.O Box 1,392. Fort W: ayne, Ind. 
OORE’S EARLY CONCORD 
«—Every one should piant this, 
1Se. per pkt., 4 for 


te * *woULTts its OWBING, Chatham Vilhge N. ¥. 
CAMPRELU’S ie et ener grown. rn. 





pos palde. oko: W. GANLELL, Delayate, Ohio. 
re 8. 8 s@lls good Sire pa as 
low as 6D) any wes omaible person 





Great t Reduction in Prices. 


As wé have rédueedthe prigewof, our) 





 CRLARSBATED BONE “FERTILIZERS 


trade, weinvite_all intcrested in agriculture 
to Tro seat for Obeniats Sot OR OTT ie 
ROTHERS, Newark, N. 












Having been the first to introdu 
Hubbard og hE sie 


iP umm oun Cabbage, xican Erect inney’s Waten 

melon, "s Now 

is arcowiat Bea, Boston 
few and Valuable Vegetables, 

with the return of another seasot I am again prparet | 

| waste Sry Annual Catal one} now t the 

pur a eis 

be sent Tree all : f cuslaneee af om readyandyit 

it without w ting for_ it. I¢ abounds in vane en viene 


of 
tables themselves, it has n oe all novelties, : 
standard vegetables of the farm A d garden a (over oneshun- 


are 4 of my own _g£ wt Ye Soarete 
lected ist OF Bohlen tne stated bh one Cate Uy te: 
my seed is sold under three wane 
shall : That alt seed 


sent ordered shal 
the purchaser. 3a: at my feeds Gham be Jresh, and true 


to name. Gatelogues free to all 
JAMES J, i. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass, 


SEED a FRUIT 


Cert reer a UIT, ‘pea 


sar ee or si it Patties Perils 
Pe article ie th berate and of pre, fo 
eee a a 

ALL FOR $1.00. 


10 ts. Oholee An se sache9 worth 0 cts. 
{ieee Bee 





ant F 









4 
eq 
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ge Chotog Onion Seed 





Every old -raiser paowe ¢ that the difference in value 
of a crop raised of e aluy. 8 d 
antes e 


owing, 
and 4 its. r ity of en choice onfona, fr 
from seulHions, &8 iS rein au Fatty in any. of the 
purest bred animals. My catalogue has recommendations 
pe i my who use@'my seed, end se knew 
a 


tins oP > Matbichedd; Mass.” 


Fall Meadow Oat-Grass Seed. 


Last year we were unable to eneply, the demand for this 
article: We have now a limited quantity (all we could ob- 


tain we, - of of Ship his variety 80 valuable for pasture 
or hay. it 1 tly dese 1 Dgured in n the American 
Arricutturist of March, en, page Price per bushel of 


0. Sample packets, b wail, of two pounds, for 
ed. a8 ar. We also offer the following 
English or Perennial Rye-Grass inetd, mst bush., $4.00 
Kentucky Bine Grass, extra clean, * Af 





Lawn proms Bnest oe, 


eueot-qoee perlb., 20 
White Dut = Ai] 
Alsike or bela Clove 2 80 
Lucern or ch Clover (Alfalfa), = 60 
With Re rass, » Somten, aug Flower Seeds, for which 
sce Di Calendar for 1872, mailed to all appli: 


cants, 
HENRY A. DREER, Seed Warehouse 
714 Chestaut st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Three New Melons. 


My Catalogue contains o description, with engravings, of 
thrge new melons, which are Well’ worthy the attention of 
all who leve choice mcions. Catalogue free to all. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. © 
~~ RUSSEL . COE’S 
: . ‘ 
Ammoniated Bone Superphosphate Lime, 
commercial fertilizer now in use, af a 

equal to eS ee eres menalecinry “4 

nectic > i his ~¢" ‘ mal 
cu nh lin ort on poem 
worth fifteen lant dy 


ton, in 
any of Tea ststeon Kinds” of Mt fertitizers ‘analyzed, 
superphosphatés, as will be seen by reference 


Manuf: and Post-Office at Linden, Union Co., N.J-_ 


UB TOGETHER. SAVE WHEN bp ad ‘CAN. 


Smatt t Plants given away. $7 worth for $5, fo 
worth for $10, eis worth for $25, ordered at dozen or 


rates. 
. 'HOS, C. ANDREWS, Moorestown, XN. Je. 
=) 



































Rare and Beautiful Flowers 
and Choice Vegetables 


CAN XLWAYS BE OBTAINED BY BOWING 





Collections of Flower Seeds by Mail. 
The folowing eollections contaff’ tile nidst BHOwy varie 

ties in our large assortment, with full directions for chltute. 

Each packet contains a mixture of the different:eelors and 

Varieties of its species, so that a dis 

at a’much Jess price tian when ordered in sepatate 

Those unacquainted with flowers, as well as the sapericnced 

cultivator, may order without fear of disappointment. 

Coll. A—contains twenty choice varieties of Annuals. ..$1.00 

Coll. a twenty choice varieties of sar" als 

TOMA conse st cckes sh7enclen takeaaeee coe: 1.00 


Perennials, embracing many of the new and 
choicest in Cultivation. ....,.....sasconses 00 
Coll. ee ee five very choice varieties, seiceted 
trom Prize Piowers of Fagin Pan: es A a 
man, Carnatio: n, and Pi Pink 
Truffaut's Freneh pie og ouble yl - oT 1,00 
Any one remitting $3.00 will recei the four egortnients, 
postage free. 


Collections of Kitchen-Garden' Seeds, 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF VEGETABLE SEEDS FOR ONE 
YBAR’S SUPPLY, FOR A LARGE OR SMALL GARDEN. ' 
The following Collections are made up in an pest liberal 
manner, care being taken to givea aie arie ntity of all 
the finest varieties and most usefal sorts of ¥ egetables re- 
quired in the Kitchen-Garden: 
Assortment No. 5 contains 60 varieties, $3.50 
No. 6 contains 40 sorictioe, 2.00 
$ “ No. 7% contains 20-v: 
The above are prepared expressly for sending by mail, and 
will be sent oat paid upon receipt of prices angtpe d. 
Lergects lections, which can be safely sent by express 
fir : ight paid by purchaser), to any part of the country, as 
OLLOWS: 
No, 1, $20; No. 2, $15; No, 10 
list ant tlie ele E fend} Behe see the 
Highteenth Annual dition of their celebrated 


Seed Catalogue and Amateur’s Guide 
to the Flower and Kitchen Garden, 
just published, which will be mailed to all applicants upon 
veceipt of 25 cts. ; an edition beautifully bound in cloth, 75 cts. 

Regular customers supplied gratis, 

This is without exception the larges' ang ¥ t Cata-, 

re og ever published in this or any other con i It con-’ 
tains 116 pages closely printed matter, besides,several hun- 
dred finely executed engravings of favorite flowers and 
vegetables, and a beautifally colored Chromo 
of a group of twenty of the most popular 
flowers-in cultivation. Also a descriptive list of 
2,500 species and varieties of lower and vegetable seeds, in- 
cluding all the novelties of the past season, with full direc- 
tions for culture. 

We will send w packet of choice Flower Seeds gratis to 
persons sending us orders for catalogues and inclosing 25 
cents ( price of catalogue), if they will state that they saw 
this advertisement tn the American Agricultuyiat. 

Address B. K. BLISS & SUNS, 

P. O. Box 5,712, New Fork City. 





vi ina 53 Choice English Peas. 






ing following varieties 
been fully tested 
poth in Ne and this 
eountry for t ast two 
years, and can be confi- 
dently recommended as 
superior to any other 
| a in cultivation. 
post-paid, at 

prices affixed. 


Laxton’s Alpha Pea. 
THE EARLIEST WRIN- 
KLED Pra IN CuLttya- 
TION.—A’ blue, wrin 
pea, of exquisite Pabee, 
Wi i mM remarkable for its earli- 
i / ie Mr n fs peo was selsed by 
mH MAHI is was reise 
| ‘Mr, Laxton; it is 
early as ret crop, 
in in . this . respect 
Reams Advancer aud 
Gem ; it bears pods 
weil” filled and of dd 
size down to the m 
gtthehaulm. The Raya 
orticultural Society 


ic 

rly Long Be has 

af Ee d a greatsensation 
omona marker: gardeners 
and seed growers. Pods 
a green state were ex- 
hibited in London aver- 
aging « eieren to pyrolve 
a Me tee were 


"(pron ounced a. m egooed: 
ingly fine variety. | 
' aceereerly tee, thera is 
one of a similar classin 
cultivation equal to it, 
and = feel very confi: 
Gant. it will soon 
e in general ¢ d 
vation. 4 pint p’ts, 


- stone Su 
“icent mpreme. 


cee “vite r- 
mous welll pode, 
a bane i- 


hronicle at th 1 
eee. eae pint 
packet. 95¢. : pe "at, + 90e. 

Also many other Ww 
waietics i88 in rodent, the 


a 
SUPREME PRA. yr 3.) Rear our Catslogua, wo 
Nos. 23 i Patk plac place & ato — st, New York. 


This valuable Potato, whi. is now for the st time offered 
for sale, differs from ail other varieties so far piredacea ,in- 
asmuch as it is not claimed t to be a new asub- 
variety or sport of the well-known Early which it 
strongly feossabies in quality, oolen, and form—but is three 

ks later, hard a and mor productive, having yielded 





the past season Td brshelst to the acre. 
$12.00 per bbl., $5.00 ush., $3.00 per 4 “push., $2.00 per 
peck, by 


4 mail, 
Our Illustrated ae Catalozue yi ailed to all ap- 


plicants. — B. K. BLI 
23 Park bar and 20 Sccnd 8t., New York, 


Moere’s ool oncord, Sy si, Corn. 
Another year’s trial has ere ‘this to be th fast” Sweet 
Corn in. cu po cant 
Ket, 23¢.; quart, by mail, 9c 








The Earliest and Handsomest Beet, 


Early Dark Red Egyptian Turnip Bect. 

A trial of this variety for the past three years authorizes us 
in recommending it a8 a week or ten days earlier than ony 
other yariety—which makes it 4 naple to a: om a 
Gardener as Well as to all lovers of ly vee ies. 
per ounce; $1.00 per 4 ounces ; $3 per pound. 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
23 Park Place, and 20 Murray st., New York; 





To Farmers and Gardeners. 


{ invite all who have been in the habit of buying net 
garden seed from pores left at the stores to 2 give my seed 

ial, side by side, and mark the difference in their zermin. 
ating, and in the purity and quality of the vegetables raised 
from them, I have made it my ion for several years 
past to drive bad seed from the market, and so save farmers 
and gardeners the immense Joss they’ annually suffer from 
the purchase of it. 

The public have well appreciated x ar cf chant ypne | TL have 
now thousand customers in the a dan. 
adas. I sell no seed I do not warrant, a Biaite ts the real 
pith of the matter I stand by my warranty. Téenable me 
to do this I grow myself a large proport on of the seed I 
sell. Catalogues sent /reé to any applicant. 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marbichead, Mass. 
EN. GRANT CUCUMBER—Grows from 25 
to 30 inches lon j cnormeps beaver uns 
table we or 2S per 
Yielda150 hels per tae Pogite og 
free. PEERLE ss r OTATORS 2 Ibs» 608 60c.; poet free 
G. W. WILSON, AuvarnyOnio. 
PEROVED White- ‘spined Cucumber, Seed.— 


The result of a careful selection for several rs of 
the most perfect- eee a om ar that have 


pm ge protean them Price % ct: 
Upaid. . THOMPSON ADAMS, Florist and Hortieui: 
Firise West Shsawer, i 











Address 3. aes} Dias. ‘% -P. O. Box 5712, New. og 


LAWN GRASS SEED. ie 


mee the use of our jaeetet a mix 
wi osbeeanc @ very short time sree 
subsequent ne en go. mailed see our Seed 


B.. K. ts oe tae 
Nos. 3 Park Place and 20 $.90R6, York. 
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‘|. Lane’s Improved 

){-) IMPERIAL 

‘ SUCAR BEET. 

This superb variety isthe 
m: areful sele: 









e@ for feeding ES 
: stock. ——s 


te.fo 
eye Peat 
enpn swith 
v-reised, 
ws Gdint OF heat of pense ie 
raised to the nutri 
by t b vulog a soon for 


ce * ene the “me most oe P 
th ‘to euila 








why Me ee i = ca 
yarie n the Fe 
? of th ne Am. Agriculturists 


‘We have purchased the en- 
tire stock o Mr. Lane. 


rice, 15 cents per oun 
eae four ounces: 7 $1. 


Ne sae BLISS & Soxs, 
No. 23 Park Place, .ané 20 

Murray St., New York. 

} 










This superior — It of a carefal selection, 
for suece mooensive y med, } Z 
est-colo roots 6 of 
which it has nuained a a 


eyes unknown in ya ia this 





b—— netnacieh Parone, and of a 
pm ers hi v very u fal fi ving to 
tern cay, eS ee a 
Vi the market et, and one which 


vail Mae fait tonal fail to give sa 
F Sepictaby ay ~ one 


B. Ke BLISS, ‘& SO ; 
‘Ros. 23 ‘Park place& 20 sorkagat New: ork. 


Gennine Wethersfield Onion Seed, 
‘WaVe Just re ok of the AbOYEe front of 
ofa the m wT" we offer 


at eect 


to the purchaser. Onc 0z., 
by ni abe 











The 
ceipt 





thy 

oe arcu 
This extraordin ted ab: . 
ety ested tee beatae nace oe 
Great own at heeetne 
it continues res days | ; 
and yields 
Fle f Aaah tly 

riet h 


oft m 
more nutritious. 
$8.00; peck, $2.00; four 





Reserve ‘otato. 
N°? one am ER we Ry RR sr goat stock 


xen ws 08 
Bes | T & CO., Huron, Erie Co., Ohio. 
eR a ER Dh 


PEERLESS POTATOES. 
ot the GENUIN: YT 
gts : he eh nee ger poke eee at = R. Pi ae pot, $5 a ny: 
mail, post- t-palds 





Us L. BROWNING, ania Village, N. 4 
@kY FAR™ PEERLESS. —Best: be 





cause unmixed... Mountain: } 
Ges; pec BOs buen S135; in adnan Gapes seer aa i ii 





PRERLEse FOsAToRs avy 
a 

BROTHERS, Growers and faporen of Select Garden and | 

Flower Seeds, Buffalo, a Sy é 


Biwil3 


Buea POTATOES, $3.50 per } 





bl. 
CkRDENTEN & a Son, Rye, Westchester Co., N. Ye = 











. IF cents; 
Gourd, 10 éents ; 
, only lscents. 











y THOS. C. C. 
tea Deze 115 


ry epee, For Cir- 
 PRANCH, Cobleskill, N, Y. 








Nu SEMOND . SWEET . POTATO ANTS, 
by mai), 50c. per 1. Send stamp for Cirenlar to 
a W. COOK, Forest Grove, N. J. 
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aie 
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a: 
0.1, 0 ; No. 15.00 ; =. 
For eae the aot nor of eac! eac’ 





# Hew joint Par ve pkts., $1. 
> Cucumber, Gen. a Dis to'3 eee long, pkt. od 
Glory of Bt fro New White, pkt oy BOCs 


an Black. t . 
ah Léfince, fy Black Pekin DE WEL SES- ase 
Wl Watermelon, New “satan 


RS 
Peas, Laxton's Sete. 
. Moore’s Vegetable A 
mo rize 
a h Gourd. 
udatus or 


ap ie 
5 Richardson c Gould, 










( P.o. Box 514. 2485 Broadway, New York, @r, O. Box 5134. 245 Broadway, N. Y., © ».0. Box8i4. 245 Broadway, New York, 
< cj American Agricultarist Building. 4 American Agriculturist Build’. @ American Agriculturist Building. § 


of all @ The Cook's Favorite 
sorts of Vogetabics re- 0 T THAGH 00 0000--- 25008 











N AND FIELD SEEDS. NEW AND RARE FLOWER SEEDS 


TED CATALOGUE, containing prices and full cultural directions, mailéd to all 
‘Seeds ailed to any address in the United States, at Catalogue sh a poste plicants 
* > 


CABBAGE PEED. 


























ul 02. ip. Wl 
lal Early Wyman............ 4 b 
@g Trae Jersey Wakefield. : ’ $1.00 $10.00¢5 . 
re Large Early Schweinfur ida .15¢. Aes) 8.00 2 
Fottler’s Brunswick... oles... .+.+. .15C. 3 6.009 
Stone Mason..........0+6 Guhs tase. «,10C. 40 4.00 nll 
,  &) Premium Flat Duteh... 0. ..0.-.6. 10¢. 30 3.0g > 
or Marblehead Mammoth..,.......0++..25 1.00 10.00 
B @ Red Duteh, or Pieklings 00020002. joc. 7404.00 < 
i CAULIFLOWER SEED. ° 3 
7 es. OZ. 
» 02 Early Paris........ ole: 0 eee $1.50 a a 
O Half-Early Paris... scocestC. «= 
QO, Erfurt oo Dwa 0C. ° < 
OY aa: eae aa 2c. 3.00i, re) 
a maw -CaUa ‘ONION SEED.  - & 
. - 
ee > aes See, $080 $2502 to 
at Lar e Red Wethersiield. : ‘Se. 501.50 uy 
oiow Danvers, trne. 3 = 2,50 a 
<} Y ellow Dutch.. 5 = 2.50 
= White Portugal. 1.25 4.00 
pkt. ‘oz. ul Collections of Flower Seeds by Mau, 
Ext xtra a Barly We (fom original stock).......... sc. $1.00 5 Coll. No.1—contains twenty choice v arieties of Annuals.§1 00 
taj Bos ra n= == --iates eb rerererereeee + ° ae 0. 2—contains t eee eee | varieties o: f Bien. 
inthe moet bern ug General Graph 108 cot, wo.8-voutina ton extra An Wace of Aa’ “OR 
ye i Fa. 1.00 
ase Coll. No, a five very choice varieties, selected 
TOBACCO SEED. < Prise Flowers, of English’ Pansies, < 
a oz lb. = eS Carnation and Pieotee Pinks, - 
Conn. Seed Leaf,..........cseceees . $4.00 heme a French Asters, an 
Havana, Imported. ae 5c. $1.00 10.00 ¢ Double Hollyhoeks..........0.0200...00000-4, 1.00 Q 
Latakia (True)....... no 235e, Any onpseneeng $3. will “receive the four assortments 1) 
Bis diets cess eee ee . 1b, 75% Col Ro. 6-15 select varieties of Greenhouse Seeds... $8.00 Mal 
5 © Coll. Neo. 6.—One_ hundred varictiesof Annuals, Diennieke ls, @ 
75 ke = 2 aang including many new and —<— 
Q Any part ordering the 65 collection of Hower Seeds 
602 receive a be. pkt. iat Choice Pansy, selected from Pr vil 
= w ul Flowers, or any other 50c. pkt. of Flower Seeds selected of 
Coare Or ee a sae ada ees 1 1.00 gp from om catalogue, TN NG BUL 7 
300i By the use of =. improved mixture, a SEED: Hybrid _— choice named aeibuea, $8. per ¢lioz., 0 
1 TC. g Lawn may be vat ie. =o ve fly ag 00. fre mized varieties $1 per doz. 
‘hel fe BY MHOICK SE EB PEORS: +1 $6. tl Double aenien. 15c. each, per doz., $5 50. open doz, 6 
250, G) . Collections of 20 v a ch, eor- > Tigridia (Tiger Flower). Mixed varieties. . $1.25 


rectly labeled, wil 
2 109, varieties for 


ets 5c. per bush., $2; per 
Bresee’s ing a = Earl ee Four or er malt, 
© b 


Colocasia csculentu 
yexpress, $1; per " One of the most peautiful and striking of the Orn 
2 Uy "rosoe's Beer ce = Foust a ex- q —_ noes eae) in and #2 auen. " s amental e 
e rice an each, according to size o ] 
The New ao Rose—Fo ae "mal 1; byO Splendid Double Dablias, dry roots, named var., ee an a 


= Olas per peck, $2; per bush., hg Pe 


lider Faridties at niarket prices. 


w » Richardson & Gould, . 





HARDY FRUIT TREES 
For the North-west. 


persousin te ot thet fruit and for the interest of il 
in the Nort! Sz, an omnis 


es, shrubs, and plants at 


— more 
on, what ki ice this dimatee The The 


rst in ‘West by ns. 
> BS Beoa Use their tr —_ on stocks raised 
y them from Wisconsin 
BEAU. 4 Bs tra Breda them to éultivate a 
pose roots, bunch af ft than a large stalk with 


donbtess fs the reason £0 few of the trees 


ai n soups URSERIES. 
mae on to 50 per vena be mowed ordering 
+f day, and true to 


free. Address 
Beaver Dam, Wis. 
FOR THE WEST. 
panes Varieties Seed nip yor nae 
ranted tue oo de = see gar and br 
sent free. wer Dam, 


For +40 of both seedling and grafted planes, a 
P. PI 


"iGatatoguce and Prices 














cancels, ©. Colvin, % Waverley Place, Newark, N. J. 


3—Greenhouse, 10c. 





Full Value for your Money Guaranteed. 
New and Valuable Garden Seeds. 


Conover’s Geteues 4 areqee 10c. pkt., 20c. 0z., $2.00 Ib. 
New Dark pkt., 5c. oz. Marblehead 
nee, Fottler’s Brunswick, “" roved Am. 
Savoy, each 10c. pkt. Mammoth Pumpkin seeds, 10c. 
y and New Currant Tomate, each tbc, kt. White 
Japan, New ss and Hackensack Musk Melon, and 
se Watermelon (the largest and best of ali), each 10c. 
pkt. of each wil = sent by mail for $1. Send stamp 

Kor return postage) for 


NE for 20 outs, m 
iw cateh ue and 200, 


DESCRIPTIVE] Merth | of the 
= frec 
CATALOGUE. [>y,.™ Cn- 
ns aot all the 
varieties of vegetable and flower seeds worthy of eater a- 
tion, and the seeds are offered at very favorable rate 
Seed in pkts. pape to ae for $1.00, 
and $2.33 Ger, $2.00, « , 
Complete assortments of veeetebis ree for one wars s 
supply. by mail, on receipt of ag Be prepaid. 
2 vi — $1; No. 2, 38 varieties, 30 varieties. $3. 
wawen ve pkts. 1 flower seed that wit? flower the first 
ble Portalaca and by rao 
Balsam for adve n Am. —_ 
a. say, Feta my hs + sss Nes. Andress 
Seed Grower, Woodbridge, N. J. 








3 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, 
oe Ber SPRING of 1872. 


Wetnvite the atinthn Of Plariters and Dealers to our 
large and complete stock ef 


Bs vi men, Sm pwert Ponts Trees. 

ra. 
ab "Tree wt Roses. 

fea J bi ait and Ornamental Trees. 
Evergreens and Plants. 

Prompt attention given to all inquiries. 


Descriptive and Rusty ates priced Catalogues sent prepaid, 
eceipt of stamps, as follows 


No. 1—Frui toe. mental Tre 10e, « No. 
te Re holesale, Free. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Mount Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








§ 
‘ 
Orna 
I 


Addresa 
Eotab'd 1810. 


_ postage paid, for $40; bene! Savatunerhe Qucen of <a ; 
mall healthy bulbs two years old: Per d 40c., 
Rose—Four pide. by a bp $1; by express, per ° doz., 75¢. Price for larger gus antities on application es 
i:¢@ Extra large flowering Bulbs, 35c. to $1 eae, $3.50" * "$10 doz. z 


Fora complete list of Seeds, Bulbs, and Garden Reaui- 
O “ites, see our large IN ustrated Catalogue. os 4 








Richardson & Gould, ¢ 








COLLECTIONS OF CHOICE VEGETA- 
BLE AND FLOWER SEEDS, 


(Arranged for large 01 smail gardens.) 
VEGETABLE SEEDS, BY EXPRESS—Freight paid by purchaser, 





All the best varieties. 
A res $50.00 OS eee 
BIOs Bs wcios cehbars 25.00 Rs n009s.- 08s #1000 
FLOWER SEEDS, BY MAIL. 
No. 1 contains S choice var. Hardy Annuals.,.....,.. $3 
— OS a Sl US Ye 1.0 
No.3 Pi ¥ 4 * Poco ns OO 2.50 
i : ¥ is prceeeee 

Ne. é pd 4 he ;, Bien’ls and Peren Uae naes se 


~ My new Seed Catalogue for 1872, containin 
list br all ee wort ey & of cultivation, iv inc tim” an 
— a —. x4 beautiful Colored plates and 
r engravi my custo 
Stoke on ravings, mal 10¢. - oe 
Address. 


JAMES FLEMING, 
67 Nassau _st., New York. 





ALL TAXES PAID, 


Road ‘Finished and Earning Expenses and 
TWICE THE INTEREST. 


Connecticut Valley Railroad 
First Mortgage 7 per Cent Bonds. 


Price, 95 and Interest. 


RECOMMENDED BY 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & C6@., 


Bankers, No. 12 Pine St., New York, 
Send all letters to Post-Office Box No. 3,087. 


Warren's Patent Cooker. 


° ; 
The greatest modern improvement in cooking. Savestwo 
ounces in every pound of meat over roasting or boiling, aud 
makes it much more tender, delicious, and digestible, 
Send for circulars to 
NEWPORT LEAD WORKS, Newport, Rt. 1- 








ero ooooce 


'? 
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OFFER THE FOLLOWING 


NEW AND DESIRABLE 
SPECIALTIES 


IN 


Vegetable Seeds, Plants, & Roots, 


FOR THE SOWING AND PLANTING OF 


FARMERS & MARKET-GARDENERS, 


The leading varieties of the list being such as are used by 
the best market-gardeners around New York. 


SEEDS, by Mail. 





Asp Yan Sicklen's Colossal. ite $00 $10.00 
ATaAgUs, vs ~ “eh olossal. ....$1, 3. 10. 

o OO 1.00 3.00 

Beet, Dewing’s "EX. Early Turnip 15 40 1.50 

sg, a Smooth Blood-red.. 15 40 1.00 

Cabbage, arly a i Wakefiel -- 1.00 3.00 10.00 

Batty WHMGR. ocscssccseenccs - 18 6.00 20.00 

sti Large Early Schweinfurt.. Bs) 2.50 8.00 

« —- Fottler’s Imp’d Brunswick.. i 50 8.00 


2 
Cauliflower, Extra Karly Paris, per pit., 25¢. 3 per OZ., $1.50 
Dwarf gan per pkt. , 5c. s 4 ig Oz. ‘eS 
Celery, Henderson's Dwarf_White.. 50 1 
Sandringham New White, per pkt., 25c.; per oz., on 
“ Boston Market.......s.scccsee 00 
Egg-Plant, New Black Zekin, » per pkt., 2c, :.per 02 $1, wo 
Lettuce, Early Curled Simpson ....... 1.25 
Drurmhead or Malta.. ile 
- Boston Curled............+++: 
Melon, Water, Phinney’ ‘6 Rarly........ 
Onion, New Giant Rocca.............++ 


ses 
AS BERS 


“ “Kentish Invicta, per \ piat p kt. 125eh: per ey. * 
Tomato, melt 4 Shippin ng (New), er pit. t., a ‘ave pkts., $1. 
Trophy, per pkt., 25c., five 1.06 


The above are fully described in our eae Illustrated 
Catalogue. They are all of the best of their kind, and are 
guaranteed fresh and pure. 

PLANTS AND ROOTS, by Express. 

Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage Plants (cold- -frame) . $10 
er 

Barly Erfurt Le ea ~ phe plants ¢cold-frame) $20 per 1,000. 

Horse-radish sets $6 per 1, 


Rhubarb, Linnzus (fine roots), $12 per 100; $100 per 1,000. 
Asparagus, Van Sicklen’s Colossal, 5 Se old bed per, 1 ,000, 


uarantee Van Sicklen's Colossal alates pure, 


Two We fi irds of Colossal, so called, is spurious. 
All of the above are now ready for shipment. 


Merten dersinre, 


SEEDSMEN, 95 CORTLANDT ST, New York, 





THE 
NEW PLANT OF THE SEASON! 
Amaranthus Salicifolius, 
“FOUNTAIN PLANT.” 


By mail, to any address, for— 
Price per single packet, 50c. 
“© dozen packets, $5. 
For engraving and description of this beautiful novelty, 
see our New Seed and Plant Catalogues. 


Collections of Annual Flower Seeds, 


Carefully selected so as to give a beautiful succession of 
Flowers throughout the ensuing spring and summer months. 
Explicit directions for sowing and treatment sent with each 
package, 

25 distinct varieties for $1.00, 

Steg rs “« 2.50, 

— = xi “ "5.00. 

Sent post-paid by mail on receipt of price. 

2" We will include either a plant or a 
packet of seed (as the buyer chooses) of the 
new “FOUNTAIN PLANT” to those who 
order the $5 Collection of Flower Seeds. 1 


ler Niendlersinr 


Seedsmen and Florists, 
35 Cortlandt st., New York. 





C0088 89 6B Sg ed 58193 5:0 cael aoe 








FREEMAN & BURR, 





C 
C CLOTHING 138 & 140 Fulton street, CLOTHING 5 
C WAREHOUSES. NEW YORK. WAREHOUSES. © 
C Comprise three immense warerooms, entirely devoted to the pn fe of the most magnificent god ever offerea— Cc 
Cc both of goods in the piece, and the same made up for immediate wear. C 
C SPRING OVERCOATS, SUITS, | BOY s rhs A 
In all the popular styles, and all the} For Business, Dress, Work, Traveling, For Homé, for School, f , for € 
C newest fa nies colori ngs, and and tyle and t Every tiovelty o pate Ln, for Pla: , ali the favorited ns 
a“ x oso | style ba oe of material. and ong to $30 le mat Re. — 
© e o $60. ° 
FREEMAN & BURR’S NEW edie F 
C ORDERS sands far and near avail themselves, enables FoR 88 LE MEABUDE, o€ bee + oe, 
parts 
CG BY MAIL. der direct from them, with the certainty ef py nonger? most perfect fit att nabie! | 
RULES FOR | Samples of Goods, Price-lis' aring’” | : } way i: 


C SELF-MEASURE | 


plate, with directions for Gracring’ 
C FREE on application. | Sent FREE on application, 











This new Strawberry is now ad be first time offered for 
sale. “Mir, A. 8. Fuller says of th 
“The plants are very vigorous ‘and prodactive. I think 
the MATILDA will becomes & profitable variety for market, 
a re as “oe fruit is very large, and of a handsome color. 
ps deo r doz.; $10 per 100. Free by mail. Send 
on pene piive C Circular. 
O. J. TILLSON, Highland, N. Y. 


DeMnd prot e Stra berny pants, oo Favorite, 





ific St i doz., $2 per 

Kentucky Ts A a {Ame erica. Ltt vioht an Xe. 

wet doz sl per 100. oRaya 3 No. 30, gounds le Gand, 
arnes’ Mammoth, Green Prolific, an 8 





and Stum ing 
per doz., $1 per 100. Ladyfinger, Philadelphia, Agricalturis, 
Alban nye Cc. crating Hespbetry. and don, $85 9 It, 


er 1 aspber "Y $5 per doz., 
1 per doz, — 00. Bran rr, 
100. Philade pha’ and Clark, 50c pers bE “* 2 2 per 100 il- 
son Early Blackberry, 50c. per doz. Kittatinny 
and Lawton, 50c. per doz., $1 per esd? For ‘other varieties 
and larger quantities, see page 115 March or send at 
once for Catalogue of low prices. Van. Sickien Colossal 


Asperegas Roots, 50c. per doz. per 100, $6 sp 1 Fame $50 
r 10,000. Pare, seed of the eae for | per B.. $ NS r 16 Bs. 
pene trees, a = 100, dl per 1,000. Early Rose Potatoes, 
$3 per bbl., ial x16 


C. ANDREWS, Moorestown, N. J. 


THE PRIZE STRAWBERRIES. 
Kissena, Late Prolific, Champion. 


2 plants for $1; 6 for $2; 12for $3: 100 for $20. eo sale 
one sluatvely By, 
BLISS & SONS, 23 Park Place, New York, and 
REISIG & HEX AME. New Castle, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


QTRAWBERRY PLANISS FOR 

.—Two remarkable new seedlings, Early Sur- 

rise oo tae ieon’s Early. Both m yay 10z. each. 

ery productive. "surprise ripens ten days, and Hudson’s 

Early a week, beforeany other kind. Plants, a, #1 oz. $5 100. 
Free by mail. _50 other eas Send for logue. 

W 8. CARPENTER & SON, Rye, Westchester Co., N. Y. 














youn S$. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J., 


gives Herstine Raspberry Plants away. Has grown 
and sold in the last two years over 13,000 bushels of Herstine 


- and other berries. Write to him, and get some plants. 





MERICAN RAISINS. 


“ WALTER” ei! the only American Grape 
th at will makes Raisi 
i “The RAISINS Came in good order to-day. * * * 
They lt ben = eg admired by all. T e flavor 
is very on. J. Stanton Gould, ex-Pres. N. 
Y. State Ag- Geeky. “ie naeee on the vine.”—A Corre- 
spondent of Country Gent of South Ha: Mich, “In May 
doriculturtet we made a statement that raisins could not be 
made from an: American Grape. This must be qualified so 
far as the ‘ Walter Grape’ isconcerned.”—Am. Agriculturist, 
New York, Jaly, 1871. The “ Walter” is one of the finest 
table and wine grapes. Price by Mail, Post-paid 
(for wholesale rates mh oth 
doz. om. doz. 


No. 1—2 “4 pe “$1.00 $10. No, 1—one yr., 5c ‘ 
Extra Fin 278 150 12 No. 2—one yr.. BOc. 4.00. 
Eumelan, bes black grape, No. 1, 2 yrs., 75 cts.; No. 2, 60 cts. 

Also a general assortment of Nursery tock, Evergreens 
for hedges, etc. Send stamp for Descriptive’ Circular of 
he See and Price-list of general oe. stock, Specialrates 
o trade. 


L. M. FERRIS & SON, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Fruit Boxes 


Tilustrated Descriptive Catalogue Free. 
CAIRO BOX AND BASKET CO., Cairo, Ml. 











500, 000 Grape-Vines for Sale ! 


Heder 1 and 2 Bt as they fun, 34 per 100 
1,000, Concord, 2 old, prime 1a 
1,000. Delaware, fartiord, Diana, hz A a ats 
nia, Marth: trids, Cynthia a Eumclan, 
an all leading “varieties ye om ‘and cheaper th 
me Currants, Goosebe Try, Raspberry, 
be i : 
Poon Roses, Qu — snd also aia fo alarzes stock of kof ABrEx, Pa, 


price, for sale. aesres 
Dr. H. SCHRODER, Bloomington, Hl. 


RAPE-VINES and Small Fruit.—Splendi 
G® Also, Greenhouse and Bedd! iy ; ¢ 
Verbenes’ Dahliag, Geraniums, etc. = ihe a variety. 


two $cent stamps for Descri ripsive 
GEO. W. CAM ELL Delaware, Ohio. 


PRESIDENT WILDER STRAW- 
98 por iat ‘Strong rooted plants, 3 








per doz; $2 per 100 dress 
H. WOOD, Marivoro, Mace. 


THE 


AM. BASKET. C0; 


New Britain, Ct.,. 
- Manufacturers of the best 
cheapest Verbena 








» gel this 
a fe ce caah atagreat 
Circulars free. 





The 2 Roches 
DURABLE aad Corry parks 
Pints, and % Quarts. 


mdf for Gientare TINE. GEDDES ‘ 
& CO 
Gen'l Ag’ts, Bes & 00. N.J. 


A Florist at Every Lady’s Door. 
BEAUTIFY YOUR HOMES WITH FLOWERS. 


13 Plants Post-paid, by Mail, for $2. 
Coleus Golden, 6 distinct sorts for 12 











Carnations, 6 % 
Clematis, 4 = ° ip 
Fuchsias, 6 a “ates 
Geraniums, Zonal, 6 “ fg 
nt, 6 “ “ oe 1 
” D Doub < 4 oe “ ct) 1.00 
.“ : 4 “ o “ 1.00 
Heliotrape, 6 oe 
Roses, Monthly, 6 “a oe ee 
Bosket Flenta, 6 “ “ “ 
te “ “ o 
Wi! or looming pices, o de YS 


Entire collection of 18 species ene, he . A 
six of the above collections f techy for Ay 
Ay Mlustrated and Deseript fbn. 

an 
fres't to all, ‘Address wore nena paaeEaee 


CHARLES A. REESER ‘ 
Pleasantville, Venango » Pa. 


NEW Geranium, 
“Pride of Mt. Hope.” 
Finest Brooror. $2 each by mail. For catalogue, address. 
ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rochester, N. Y. 


OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED 
Catalogue — 
OF PLANTS FOR 1872 


Is now ready, sad — ll be promptly mailed on the reeeipt. 
of 10c, To custo: 
HOVEY +: CO.,; Boston, 
Seed and Plant Dealers, 53 North Market st. 

















Rochester , 
_ Gammerciay 
} Eetaahed,. Neer Ciroular : of ie pnieee r 
100, or Pet 1 mew = 
tal- Ree sad a cele stot Spe dae i. set Bove fea. 
"Address LITTLE: Rochester, NY 


ee oe 
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MACEDON NURSERIES. 


Apple, Cherry, and Peach, and Grape-vines, 25c., $20 per C. 
Pear, Plum, Quince, Shrubs, and Evergreens, 40c., $25 per C. 
20 var. Raspberries and Blackberries, 50c. per doz., $15 per M. 
23 “ Strawberries, assorted, 30c. per doz., $4 per M. 

1 yr. trees at half price, and root-grafts one fourth. 
Peerless Potatoes, $3 per bbl. Sanford Corn, $1 per bushel. 


All esate pee mg id, at doz.rates. No order 
nd’ for Cotatognes to 
et BS JONE 0 fe to C.L Se Dusen, 
Macedon, Wayne Co., N. Y. 





Cabbage, Onion, Squashes. 


mt eget, ees works on the cultivation of each of 
ey abound in engravings, and go into 


ete all the min te dota “4 ag wen valuable toa Desinner. 
book wo so m 
J. H. i "GREGORY, Marbichead, Mass. 


REE °¢ CA} ALO GUES FOR (872 


g td Nurseries, 

Established Sea pa ex pare Special- 
ties this mg. Small vergseons. Osage 
Orange, Wilson's Strawberry. Basket and Bedding Plan 
ete., by mail x on. 
Ca oxee tt io. 1, A general assortment of Hardy Fruit and 
— — = No. 2. a De ———.. 

autiful Plants, etc. No. ealers’ 
Wholesale Lis ° 





Red Bank P. O., N. J. 


Shade, Lees, fare” Plants, Zev": Seeds. 
600 Acres. Zist Year. 12 Greenhouses. 





10,000 Apple and Crab Rootgrafts, best ~~ $50 

1,008 Pear ca, or Tetofsky Roo 15 

: Std. Pear, extra, 1 year Bartle ft, cs 3 to 4 ft., 160 

5000 Silver Maples. paws > a <3 10 

10,000 Orange P’ st c 25 

5,000 Concord Grape or Willow Gat Cuttin 8 
Flewer and Vegetable Seeds, large Bock. 


Colonet Pinte gen owein somagl b 1, $1. 

a uits, an Ow! sam 

Wholesale Price List free. ee eee 
KF. K. PHOENIX, Bloomington, I11. 


MEALS ant DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
an E 
OF PL ANTS, Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs 
~*~ ps alee of 1872, will be mailed to all hp 


M. 
P.O. Bens Astoria, Long Island: ‘City 
ity Office, 43 West 14th st., Wye a ‘City. 


Imported’ and Native Nursery Stock 
5 of all. kinds and all sizes, at wholesale 
 ° a by June ist. Price-lists 
mailed free. PMA) 
Nurseryman and senateae 0 Ar 52 V. esey st., New York. 


Evergreens at Reduced Rates. 


Traaplenees, American Arbor Vite, from 6 in. to 8 ft., 
wer low by the 1,000 or 10,000. Also a fine stock of our 
Golden Arbor Vitee, which is acknowledged to be the best 
fancy Arbor Vite po 0! ee Norway Spruce, 1-yr. seed- 


lings. $3 p $3 per 10 RY . ae end for Circular. 


Mount Honness N urseries, Fishkill, N. Y. 














Riverside Nurseries. 


eed 4-yr.-old Apple-trees, very fine. Send for prices. 
000 1-yr.-old Apple-trees, 6 to 30 — i $25 M., boxed, 
Will exchange 4-year-old trees for Jand 
ALF, S. SHELLER, 
Lewisburg, Pa. 


Garden, Flower, 
Runge, Lees! Sivage, Plants! ! Garden’ Seeds ! 
nd Crab Rootgrafsis, best sorts, 10,000, 30. 
appt an i Isto ar ete. ry to 4tt., . doz., wer) 
Seeds, Peach, bu. ¢, Osage, new, bu 2, 
Potatoes, Wiuite Bench Ti B BNC: far y Rose, 'b 2.00 
ple, yd $1; Ah, 


iilustrated id Catalonne aa Oh ya ah fs ew Pricelist, ai 
Ornamental Trees. Fine * ee 








ety gone wed PRUN 
ite to lg seek. A specialty 
Beats plants. Allis " In variety. 
le —¥ 
ugareeP's. VAN DEVENTER, Princeton, N. J. 


1872. TREES! TREES! 1872. 


nospoes three years, very fine; Peach, Pear, Plum, 
App mall Fruits, Ornamental Shrubs, ote White Ash, 


Kim, Maples le, and Chestfiut for groves Evergreens, 
years, from seed well h ercea, and fine, All at bottom 











prea. 
ROS. & CO. 
BARNES, fae America, Il. 
10,000,000 

lemlock, Norwa: Res White Spruce, American Arbor- 
Viue, Balsam Fire Austr and White Pine, Dwarf 

Arbor-Vite id varieties) *Trish —_ tagged so 

jendrons, Ne ver, 0 aple. 
% d' English Sion and other livergreen and Dect’ 
uous ead ao various sige. large og 8 4 ne 

or 


is] 


TORE insta inte Wastin Vos 
New esate Price-list ailed free. ree 











WOLF CREEK NURSERY. 


Get trees that will bear next year. Four and five-year 
Barty May Cherry. Extra fine, 6 to7 feet,ten for $4, $30 per 
Six-year Dwarf Apples on Doucain stocks, once trans- 
planted. Sper 10. Three-year ag Apple, fine, 5to7 
eet, $12 oer 100; thrifty 4-foot trees, $6 per 100. General 
nursery stock at low rates. Early Rose and White Sprout 
ee yy) Eg eyptian Joint Pop-Corn, ten ears on a stalk, by 
mail, 500 grains, 20 cents; 1 pound, 50 cents; 8 pounds, $1; 
one peck, by e aren $1. General Price list free 
OHN WAMPLER, Trotwood, Ohio. 


J. W. COBURN & C0., Hast Chester, N. Y., 
Offer this spring a choice stock of 
Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, Ornamental Trees, 
Hardy Herbaceous Plants. 
Circulars upon application. 


Sweet Chestnut Trees. 


$00,000 yet unsold. A 16-page circular free. Also a large 
general nursery stock. Wholesale list to pursery men and 
dealers, Address 
STORRS, HARRISON & CO., 
Painesville, Ohio. 


@QEEDLINGS A SPECIALTY.—New 
French roa Siberian A. V., and 1. Junipers, 15 in.; 
White Ash, N. Spruce, Catalpa, sisp tise, 1 yr.; Spanish 
Chestnut and Peach-trees at low r 

r. FOSTER. Babylon, L. a... Y. 


J ge actin and SMALL FRUITS. Large 
stock evergreens, 1 to 5 ft. Small fruits very low. 
Wilson Strawberry, strong and nan in quantity, $2.50 per M. 
Triumphs, $3.50. Send for Catalo Sere 

ALFRED OSBORN, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Arbor-Vite, |Bxtra A Arbor 
4 to 6 in., 
only 4to6 in, 
9) $1 per 1, Sou. 


$2 per 1,000, 
One Year oa a 


~ Arbor. -Vitee, 4 toS8 in. only $10 1,000. Price- e-list free. free. 
Address WM. MORTON & SO. t, Portland, Me., Box 1,483. 


THE IVY-HILL NURSERY 
CATALOGUE 


of Small Fruits, Seeds, and Seed Potatoes will be mailed 


tree to all applicants. Address 
REISIG & HEXAMER, New Castle, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


ZJOR SALE CHEAP, in bond or duty 
paid, 2,000 Ko. French pear seed. 64 Ko. French 
Coignassier. LASSING, WIES & CO., 
P. 0. Box 4,208, New York. 


A Full Stock. Write for 
my New Catalogue. J. W. 
ae ADAMS, Springtield, Mass. 


Osage Orange Seed, 


BY MAIL, POST-PAI1D, 75 CTS. PER POUND. 
Address L. G PRATT & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


H Oo N EY LOC U ST Gredge plants), $6 
AS PA RAGUS, ©$3,0 per 1,000. 


J. W. COBURN ’& CO., East Chester, N.Y 









































‘poquet Dahlia, 


2 20~ 
Superb named Vartettes | 





— mail ———— $2.50. For Ctreular, nd ad- 
dress DEXTER SNOW, Chicopee, | Mass. 


IMMENSE STOCK OF APPLE 


AND OTHER 


FRUIT TREES, VINES, & PLANTS, 


Of Finest Quality, at Astonishingly Low 
Rates. Extraordinary inducements to wholesale buyers. 
Catalogues free. 





STARK & BARNETT, Louisiana, Mo. 


PLANTS. “rant.” 


By Mail and Express. New Catalogue, Free. 
Address ELLWANGER & BARRY, 
Estab'd 1840. Mi. Nurseries. Rochester. N. ¥. 


For the Spring Trade. 


ALL FINE PLANTS. 

Daphne Cneorum, 2 yrs%old, $15 per 100, Sewey fae old, 
Jarge plants, $25 per 100. Tritoma varia, "$25 to per 100, 
Ginerium Argentenm, $25 to $35 per 100, Dahlias, 59 var., $15 
wd 106. Boconia Japcnics $15 to $25 per 100. Verbenus, 

n 


e ph “ye Md on 
MOLM BROTHERS, Springfield, Mass. 














75,000 Feaepletc thre ano a 


oe ae’ Ae ea A Belleville, N.J. 





UBEROSE BULBS.,-—To all who in- 

close 20 cts., with their address, I will send 3 flowering 
bulbs of this exquisite flower, and directions for planting. 
CHARLES T. STARR, Avondale, Pa. 





New and Rare Plants 


SPRING OF 1872, 
JO EBIN SAUL’ s 


Catalogue of New and Beautiful PI 

February, a a superb colored plate yee read fi in 
Pelargonium, mailed free to all my customers; to ad ew 
price 10 cents, or a plain copy to all appiicants free, Others 


JOHN SAUL, 
Washington City, D. c 


The Beautiful Flowers 


A 48-page catalogue free. No seeds for sale, but ali live 
plants from the best set of greenhouses in the West. ‘ 
Address 
STORRS, HARRISON & Co,, 
Painesville, Ohio. 


LT 
WQiltE ROSE POTATOES.—A few more left, 
at $1.50 per peck, $4 per bushel, delivered to express 
Circulars free. W. H. RATHBONE, Uncasville ce 


GENERAL: GRANT | 


will stand for a limited number of mares the season of Re 
at Beacon Farm, Northport, L.I. General Grant g 
164 hands high, weighs 1,310 ibs. Color, dappled meal = 
black points. Sire, ‘aylor’ 8 Berkshire Black Hawk, 
sire, Sherman ye go great-grandsire, Levi Justin Mo . 
General Grant took the first prize open to competition on . 
Long Island, 1869, and the first prize open to competition fy 
1870 of the Queens County Agricultural Society. His gets 
prove to be excellent carriage horses, and are now com- 
manding = prices: and he is just the horse to use on the 
light mares to produce — which are always in great 
demand. Mares — proving in foal last year will be served 
this year free of charge. WM. CROZI 

Beacon Stock Farm, Northport, XN, NY. 


THE BREEDING STUD. | 


. i? CLYDESDALE § STALLION, 


ord Clyde, 
WILL SERVE 80 MARES THIS SEASON, 
At $40 per Mare, 


To be paid at time of Service. Address 
WM. CRUZIER, Beacon Stock Farm, 
Northport, N. Y. 


Fleetwood F arm,, 


Near Frankfort, Ky., 
Thorough-bred Horses, Trotting Stock, Ime, 
ported Alderneys, South Down Sheep, etc. 

J. W. HUNT REYNOLDS,* 
(State where you saw this advertisement.) 


URE-BRED Ry kenge 
CATTLE.—1 Bull, 3 yrs. old—roan; 2 Heifers 
1 Bull Calf—tine animais—“ Duke of -Putn a Stock’ 
For sale by NOAH PRATT, Cornton, Vermont. 


OR SALE.—Pure Jersey Cattle—Bulls, Cows,» 
Heifers, and Calves. Address 
RICHARD YOUNG, Morton's s P. O., Delaware Co., Pa, 


QUPERIOR JERSEY Heifers (Regis ‘ 
tered). Berkshires, from prize and importa ; 
Cotswold and South Down Lambs. Fine -bred 
F wen and Eggs for hatching. 
FRANCIS MOR. 
18 N. 18th as TS sladelphia, Pa 


N. GUILBERT, Evergreen Farm, Gwynedd, Pa, 
continues to have on hand, at his usual low prices, 
Blooded Cattle, Calves, Horses, Cotswold and South Down - 
Sheep—Lambs, $15 each—Swine, Fowls, Turkeys, Geese, 
Ducks, Pigeons, Dogs, Maltese Cats, a and evel 

Farms for sale. Eggs of all first-class Fowls. 


Ayrshire Cattle for Sale.. 


I am importing and breeding thorough-bred Ayrshire 
cattle, and offer the same at reasonable prices. 1 havea 
bumber of calves and yearling bulls ready to ship. \ 

J. H. MOR AN, Ogdensburg wtock arm, ; 
Ogdensburg, St. Lawrence Co., : 


WEBB SOUTH-DOWNS for sale, 
from imported stock, b rv 
GEORGE H. BROWN, Millbrook, Dutchess Co., N. Le 


BL ACK B A ss for stocking ponds. 
JERSEY CATTLE, Faniy cows. | 


Address W. CLIFT, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 


ESSEX PIGS. 


Last year, several readers of the American Agriculturist 
purchased Essex pigs from me. 

So far as I have heard, they have given good satisfaction. 5 

I keep only pure Essex, and breed them with great care. 











‘ 
































Last spring, I coula not fill all my orders, and, much to 


my own regret and the loss of the intending purchaser, Wa 
obliged to return the money. 


This spring I expect to be able to furnish very superior a 
pigs, and shall be glad if those wishing to buy pure ‘Essex 3 


from me will order early. 
Address JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, Rochester, N.Y 





Quo IMPROVED HOGS take 


ee premiums, Send for. Price-list, And 1m 
fowls. L. B, SILVER, Salem, Ohio. 
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ESSEX PIGS. 


r e great pleasure to state that my spring pigs are 
yortine—1 think the best I have ever raised. shall be 
happy to receive orders from any readers of the American 
Agriculiurist, as I feel sure the pigs will give good satis- 
faction. ‘i 
ssex, when thorough-bred and of the right kind, 
wie my hai ment, improve any breed with which they 
may be crossed. 
For further information, address 


JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y- 





a Blood of recent importa- 
Essex P if Se ao Pigs of all a > 


my first 


Jer sey Cattle. Goeatiann herd. 
White Leghorn trois 
years. 


G. W. FARLEE, Cresskill, N. J. 
btn 


RKSHIRES FOR SALE—Mated for BREED- 
B ING PURPOSES or for SHOW PIGS, from different 
families not akin. 


Beacon Farm Berkshires 
Have won the FIRST PRIZES wherever exhibited. At the 
ProvincraL SHOW in Canada; at the Great Fair of Sr. 
Louis; at the State Fairs of New JeRsky and New YorE; 
and at the New ENGLAND Fair, they have taken Sweep- 
stakes and ro wg at Pah — Farrs. None 

ill be shipped but First.class Pigs. ress 
will be aMPpee Nt. CROZIER, 


Beacon Stock Farm, Northport, N. Y. 


Premium Chester Whites; Berkshire 
and Essex Pigs. 


Bred and forsaleby GEO. B. HICKMAN, 
: West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
¢@™ Send for Circular and Price-list, 


HE PURE CHESTER WHITE 
PIGS are bred and for sale by JAMES YOUNG, Jr., 
& Co., Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa, Send for Circular. 


ESSEX PIGS. 


I have a thorough-bred Essex boar, seven months old, that 
I will sell for fifty dollars. Also one over five months old, 
price forty dollars. They are well-bred, healthy, and vigor- 
ous, and are just what is needed to cross with common 
sows. Boxed, provided with food for the journey, and de- 
livered at the express office without extra charge. Address 


JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 


ERKSHIRE PIGS for sale, from 
choice stock bred on Beacon Farm by Wm. Crozier, 
‘Address O. HAND, Bridgehampton, Suffolk Co., L.I., N. Y. 


THE POULTRY WORLD! 


A monthly of twelve large quarto pages. Address the 
POULTRY WORLD, Box 69, Hartford, Ct., for free 
specimen copy. 


EGG-TESTERS. 


Described in the Am. Agriculturist, December No., 1871. 
Sent for fifty cents. Address as above. 


CAPONIZING INSTRUMENTS, 


As improved by H. H. Stoddard. Price $4perset. Address 
as above, 


55 PREMIUMS. 


EGGS for sale from imported and selected home- 
bred fowls of undoubted purity. 

Fifty-five society and special premiums were awarded my 
fowls at four exhibitions (14 varieties). 

Send stamp for Descriptive Circular and Price-list. 


Cc. H. WARNER, 
New York Mills, Oneida Co., N. Y. 























| 


| 


IMPROVED STYLE!—REDUCED PRICE ! 


Va ae Ties - FI 











THE GREAT NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED 


RURAL, LITERARY, AND FAMILY WEEKLY, 


Has long been the Favorite Farm and Fireside 
Weekly of America, but its Improved Style and 
Reduced Price for 1872 render it st rey popular. 
TERMS— Only $2.50 a Year; $2 in Clubs. 
Sold by all News Dealers ; price 6 cts.. Great Premi- 
ums to Agents. Specimens, Premium Lists, &c., free. 


D. D. T. MOORE, New York City | 


THE GREAT WORK FOR DAIRYMEN IS 
WILLARD’S 














= 


1 => 

PRACTICAL DAIRY HUSBANDRY! 

MR. WILLARD is widely known as the Best Authority 
on all matters ining to Milk, Butter and Cheese. 
This Great Work contains about 550 large octavo 

ages, fully illustrated, and handsomely printed and 
found. It tells all that is known to date about MILK 
AND ITS PRODUCTS, including Butter and Cheese 
Factories, Dairy Utensils, &c., &c. Price $3. As this 
book is sold by Subseri: tion, we want an active and 
reliable Agent in each County as ga the United 
States and Canada, to whom a liberal commission will 
be given. Send for Circular, containing terms, &c. 
To any person residing where we have no Agent, or 
who cannot wait for one, the Publisher will send a 
copy, post-paid, on receipt of price, #3, (or for $5 the 
book and RURAL NEW-YORKER one year.) Address 


D. D. T. MOORE, Publisher, 
5 Beekman St., Nov York, 











Well-bred' Poultry, 


ANd ALL KINDS OF LIVE-STOCK, 
Shipped to any Pari of the Country, 


Send stamp for our Descriptive Priced Catalogue, and tell 
what you want. Address ” ¥ . 


A. B. ALLEN & CO., 
189, 191 Water street, NEW YORK. 
P. O. Box 376. 


GGS FOR HATCHING.—Partridge 
and Buff Cochins, $3 doz. Houdans, Dark Brahmas, 
$3 doz.; 2doz., $5; 4 doz., $8. Silver-Gray Dorking, White 
Leghorn, Silver-spangled Hamburg, Golden Sebright Ban- 
tam, Black-Breasted Red Game Bantam, each $2doz. Light 
Brahma, $2 doz.; 2 doz., $3; 4 doz. $5. We are breeding 
from best imported and prize fowls. Our Light Brahma 
cock, 8 months old, weighs 11 Ibs., full grown will. weigh 13 
lbs. We send fresh eggs, which accounts for their hatching 
well. Sent to every State in the Union. Send for descrip- 
tive patalogne. \ 
W. 8. CARPENTER & SON, Rye, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


ERees FOR HATCHING. — From 
choice, fuil-bred Fowls. Light Brahmas, $1.50 per doz. 
Partridge Cochins, $4. Houdans, $2. Gold-laced Sebright 
Bantams, $1.50. Carefully packed and promptly forwarded 
by express. Address 
A. M. CAREY, Scelin’s Grove, Snyder Co., Pa. 











JAMES C. COOPER, COOPER HILL, 
LIMERICK, IRELAND, 


Winner of Gold and Silver Medals, and numerous First 
Prizes in France, the United Se cage and for three years 
in the United States, can supply first-class specimens of 
nearly all the varieties of domestic poultry, specially Dork- 
ings, Game Brahmas, Cochins, Spanish Houdan, Creve Ceur, 
Aylesbury and Rouen Ducks, Gray Toulouse and White 
Embden Geese, 

The steamship companies now offer every facility for 
shipment direct from Queenstown, which will give Mr. 
Cooper's clients much advantage in speedy transit and 


moderate expenses. 
FOR SALE. 


Dark Brahmas (selected birds), $20 per trio, 
Houdans “ ‘st a 
Bred from my First Prize strains. 


_  G. He WARNER 
New York Mills, Oneida Co., N. Y. 


LIGHT BRAHMAS ¢22ziaty. 
Williams, Comeys, and Kensington Stock.. Cocks, 13 to 15 
Ibs. ; “hens, 8 to 10 Ibs. Eggs from selected birds delivered 
at 23 Park place, New York, $1.50 per doz.; or packed to go 
by thy $2 4 doz. 5 

ROWNING BROTHERS, Chatham 4 Corners, N. Y. 


EGGS My mode of shipping is a success, 
@ (Cushion and handle.) Light Brahma, 
Black Spanien, Black Cayuga Ducks, $2 per doz. Bronze 
Turkey, $3 for 9. JOHN BENNETT, Sunman, Ripley Co., Ind. 














GGS FOR HATCHING, from nine 
varieties of pure-bred Fowls, paeediog Bronze Tur- 
end stamp for 

FELTER, Batavia, Ohio. 


keys, Ducks, and Geese. All noted strains, 
descriptive circular. G. W. 





EGGS FOR HATCHING, 


From the ‘Partridge Cochins that won First Premium at 
Cleveland and Detroit and Second at Buffalo, Dark Brah- 
mas, very fine. 

A. C. WILLIAMS, Chagrin Falls, Ohio. 


GGS FOR HATCHING.—Partridge 
Cochin, Dark Brahma, Silver-spangled Hamburgs, 
and Aylesbury Ducks. Send for Circular, Address 
E. RIDDLE, Russell, Geauga Co., Ohio. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING, yin vins Partiace 
Cochin, Light Brahmas, Dark Brahmas, Buif Cochin, and 
seyeral other varieties. Inclose stamp for Circular. 

N. B. PERKINS, Jr., 79 Summer 8t., Salem, Mass. 


GGS FROM PREMIUMSTOCK. 

Dark Brahmas, 2d and Specials; Black Spanish, ist, 

2d, and Special; and Brown Leghorns 2d, at Ex. N. Y. 8. 

P.S., Albany, Feb., 72. Partridge Cochins, Creve Cceurs, 

Houdans, and Cayuga Allchoice. Send stamp tor 
Circular. . M. HALSTED, Box 23, Kye, N. Y. 


S$ Iam now booking orders for exgs from 
2 the following breeds, on all of which I have 
taken first premiums: Light Brahmas, from cock weighing 
1534 1bs., @’$2.50 per 13; Dark Brahmas, imported cock, $4 
er 13; Houdans, $4 per 138; Rouen Ducks, $2.50 per 13.~A 
ew choice fowls for sale. 
JOEL BRUNNER, Hosensack, Lehigh Co., Pa. 


CHOICE EGGS fs:.2e'rs 
“» From.a new yariety of 
S Buff Cochins — wings 

















and tail white. See Agricuyurist for July, 1811. These fowls . 


— pe arene ee Ne fang ~f State hw Jas oer des: 
er. Iam nowrcceiving orders for eggs. Pr' ° 
Address es GORSLINI » Dloomfield, N. J. 





AMERICAN SUBMERGED PUMP. 


“The Best Pump in the World,” 


Our Agents report over $300,000 worth of property saved 
from Fire this year by these pumps, being the most power- 
ful force-pumps in the world, as well as Non=-Freezing. 

See October number, page 396, also the Premium-List, page 
893, of the Am, Agriculturist. This paper never deceives 
the farmers. See notice in February number, page 45. Try 
one. If it don't do the work claimed, send it back and get 
your money, as we warrant our pumps to do all we 
claim for them on our circulars. 

Send for circulars or orders to the Bridgeport M’f’g 
Co., No. 55 Chambers St., New York. 

An order for nine No. 1 Pumps secures an exclusive town 
agency. 


MERICAN SUBMERGED 
PUMP. _ General agent for Illinois, 
ALE ° 
0. 318 North Centre St., Bloomington, Ill. 


PRESERVE YOUR LEATHER! 


A JUDICIOUS USE OF 


FRANK MILLER’S 


Prepared Harness Oil 


Blacking, for Harness, Carriage Tops, etc., and his 
LEATHER PRESERVATIVE * 


AND 
WATER-PROOF OF BLACKING, 
For Boots and Shoes, is most excellent economy. These 
articles are always reliable, Manufactured by : 
FRANK MILLER & SONS, i 
18 and 20 Cedar Street, New York. | 











PUBLIC HEALTH PROMOTED!!! 
Agriculture Benefited I! 
GOUX’S f 
PATENT ABSORBENT CLOSET AND 
URINA 


CONTAINER FOR FARM 
USE. 





“LVS ne 
ANV OL GELIIM 2a AVI 


The Goux system possesses all the advantages of the ey 
earth system, without its disadvantages; it is economical,’ 
deodorizing, and self-acting. The whole refuse of every 
house—as excreta, liquid or solid, ashes, and sweepings—are{ 
giepones of and turned to account, and it is applicable in 
individual cases, dwellings, and in large communities,—Sci- ' 
entific American, Jan. 1, 1872. ° 
Send for Circular. A. L. OSBORN & CO., 
No. 424 West Canal st., New York. 





WOODRUFF’S PATENT EARTH-CLOSET 


Took the First Premium at Great American 
Institute Fairs of 1870 and 1871, . 


A better Closet and lower price than an 





Se other. 
Price, No. 1, Black Walnut, with arms, $13.00 
seth Rade Pte “no arms, 11.00 
“« * 8, White Wood, paneled, 9.00 
pedi emead «iets “plain, 8.00 


Agents wanted. Addréss 
GRIFFING & DRAPER, 60 Cortlandt St., New York. 


TOBACCO DUST. 


Only $2.00 per Barrel. 


it Kill Gs, FLE 

t iS sues, FLEAs. 

It is an Excellent FERTILIZER. 

It can be used in the HOT-BED, COLD- 


FRAMES, CONSERVATORY, FLOWER, 
VEGETABLE GARDEN, or FARM. 


P. LORILLARD & CO., 


16 and 18 Chambers st., New York, 


Galvanized Elastic Cable Fencing, 


Always gives satisfaction. Neither in hot nor snaps 
cold weather. Price $1.38 per rod of fence upward, © a 


42 Cliff St.,New York. - 14-North 5th st., Philadelphia. 
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NEW STYLES! REDUCED PRICES! 





PT iG 

LATT &C0 

STYLES, SIZES & PRICES TO SUIT ALL FARMERS, 
Descriptive Circulars Forwarded by Mail. 








The uniform success of the Clipper Mowers in the field, 


if 
the testimony of every farmer who has used them, that they | 


| 





are the ligntest in draft, the most durable, and the most eco- | 
nomicai machine for the farmer to bay, fully substantiates | 


what the proprietors have always claimed—that the Clipper 
is the Best Mower in the World. : 

To the No. 4 size is attached the Dropper (cutting 5} feet, 
with separate Finger-Bar for ne we pip constructed with 
great improvements—in fact perfected; and in point of effi- 
ciency, strength. lightness of draft, and symmetry of propor- 
tions, it is,as a Reaper, also unequaled. Farmers! sce it be- 
fore you buy. Pass your own judgment upon it. Look at 
its many improvements possessed by no other machine. Re- 
member, it is fully warranted. Send for Pamphlet. 

THE CLIPPER MOWER & REAPER CO. 
P. O. Box 6,173. 154 Chambers st., New York. 





hin 


£ 


fl 





A. Broad Statement. 


THE CARHART PATENT 
TWO-HORSE PULVERIZING 


CULTIVATOR® is indispensable as a farm 
implement. It is a recent and simple invention. 
No farmer can well afford to do without it. We 
ask those who have never seen them, to buy them 
on conditions that they do the work to suit you on 
yeur own farm. The price is only Twenty Dollars, 


Address 
Cc. C. BRADLEY & SON 
Manufacturers, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Harder’s Premium Railway Horse Power 
Thresher and Cleaner, received, 


THE FIRST PRIZE 


At Great National Trial, at Auburn, N. Y. 


saws, Seed Sowers an 
Market. Catal with price. full information, and 
Judges Report of Auburn l sent free. Address 
MINARD HARDER 
Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y. 


"JHE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


Planters, all o 





‘JNIHOVW SIHL qaquvmy 











“DOMESTIC” 









TO USE.” 


“EASIEST 
TO SELL.” 

8. M. Agents: 
It don’t pay you 
to fight the best 


i DOMESTIO" &, I. Co., 96 Chambers 8t., N. ¥. 


BETTER STILL for 1872. 


Paer’s Porrasie Pump, Patent Syringe, and Fire Extin- 





gs: with metal boxes, and otherwise improved, = $5. 


. N. PAGE, Jr., Danvers, Mass. 














ANBDERSON’S AGRICULTURAL 
Hea 
This 





STEAMER, for Steaming Frrp FoR STOCK; 
ting Cheese Vats, Tannety Vats, Conservatories, etc. 
his Steamer is made of Wrought Iron, thoroughly riveted 
and finished in good style. It has a reliable Automatic or 
Self-Regulating Water Feeder, Safety Valve, Vacuum Valve, 
Water Gauge Cocks, Whistles, etc., all complete. The boiler 
is peculiar in construction, being ONE CoMPLETE DOUBLE 
ILER WITHIN ANOTHER, the two communicating onc 
with the other. It has an extraordinary amount of fire 
space for the size of the boiler; No. 3, a medium size, having 
square inches of fire surface; consequently, it requires 
- a fueltorunit. Mither wood or coal may be used 
‘or fuel. 

It will cook more feed or heat more water in a given time 
than any other steamer of the same size or cost. It is more 
durable than any other, for the reason that the fire-box is 
made of wrought iron, and is entirely surrounded with 
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water. Weare also manufacturing » a3. 
Anderson’s Low Pressure Steam Heater. 
for heating Private Dwellings, Stores, Churches, Conserna- 
oe etc. We manufacture for all the territory east of 
For further particulars, address 
P. P. MAST & CO., 
S»ringfield, Ohio. 
’ \ 
ee o, jOTHING) ow. 
SLANTING a 5 
'EMPFRED STEEL. . 
24-page Catalogue; 11 pages farmers’ experience. 
J. J. THOMAS & CO., Geneva, N. Y. 
Sold in NEW YORK CITY only by 
R. H. ALLEN & CO. 
189 & 191 Water Street. 
HARRINGTOWS 
PATENT. 





Senda for 


Oircular. 


T= only combined Seed, Sawer and Cnitivator. 
Madeonlybvy AMES PLOW COMPANY, 
58 Beekman st., New York. 











~WOOD’S | 


CELEBRATED 


HARVESTING MACHINES, 





Send for Descriptive Catalogue, 

Address 

WALTER A. WOOD, President, 
Hoosic Falls, N. Y., 

Or 30 Cortlandt st., New York. 


Johnston’s Self-Raking Reaper 


is so well known among grain-growers generally, that. it 
needs no extended heralding in print. 

As manufactured by us, it is the only Reaper that will save 
the entire crop when badly lodged. 

We warrant it to cut any grain that grows, and in any 
condition. 

A pair of ordinary horses anda boy to drive it will cut 
from 10 to 20 acres a day in the most satisfactory manner. , 

Send for illustrated pamphlet. 

c. C. BRADLEY & SON, Syracuse, N. Y. 


© Vertical & Horizontal 
CORN MILLS. 


80-inch grinds 30 bus. per 
and 20-inch 15. Price ssf nd $i 
EDWARD HARRISON, 
New Haven, Ct; 














La8T SEASON, D. LANDRETH & Gon. rae 
Seedsmen, had gone over 300. a 
Fertilizers, with Allen’s Planet No. 3, by May 
12th, Descriptive circulars free, 


$1 





Tux BesTONION DRriix8 are Allen’s Pla: 
though they sow all garden seeds .evenly 
quantity and depth, and make straight rows 
and even crops. Testimonials free, , 


No. % Beets, Carrots, Parsnips, Salsify,and 
and soaked or tarred seeds rolled in 
aed or ashes, sow beautifully with the 

¢ Drills, S.L. Allen & Co.,119 8. 4th, Phila., Pa. 


Metropolitan Agricultural Works. 


Nishwitz Pulverizing Harrow, 


The best implement for the purpose now in use, price §%, 
Cahoon’s Broadcast Seed-Sower will sow evenly 
all kinds of seeds. Price $10. 
Steel Clipper Plows, and all other improved implemetia 
for the farm and garden, sold by 
GRIFFING & CO., 60 Cortlandt St., New York, 


The Garden Cultivator, 


Illustrated and described in the Agriculturist for Decem- 
ber, 1871, page 462, is a recently patented hand imp 
which no practical gardener can afford to be without. 
sale at wholesale and retail. Also Town, County, and Stale 
rights. Sample sent on receipt of $1.75. Agents wanted, 
Address HE GARDEN CULTI ATOR Cs 
Appleton, Wis. 


BRICK. BRICK. 


Pressed-brick machine. Patented January 16th, ap 
Makes the finest quality of front brick, at no greater 
than common brick. By change of molds, becomes a first 
class tile machine. For particulars, address 

J. W. PENFIELD, Willoughby, Ohio. 


fINVALIDS’ 
TRAVELING CHAIRS, 


FROM $15 to $50. 
FOR IN AND OUT-DOOR USE. 
Any one having use of the hands. 
can propel and guide one. Having 
no use of the hands, any child of five 
years can push a grown person abo’ 
Invalids’ Carriages to order. 
PaT?ENT SEDAN CARRYING CHA fae 
State your case and send stamp 10 
“STEPHEN W. SMITH 
Sa * J 
90 William St., New York. 


Ne. & 
$12: 
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A Great Boon—A Good Cheap 
Sewing Machine, at Last. 


The American Agriculturist was the first journal in the 
world to bring effectively before the public that great 
labor and clothes saver—the wringing machine. So, also, 
this journal prepared and published the first popu- 
Jar illustrated article showing, in a clear manner, ‘‘ How 
Sewing is Done by Machinery.’ The illustrations used 
in that article have been taken up, copied, and printed 
many -millions of times by the various manufacturers. 
And now we have the pleasure of bringing before the 
public a practically useful, low-priced sewing ma- 
chine.. While so often recommending the utility of 
Sewing Machines, we have been all the while earn- 
estly looking for the appearance of something that 
would come within the reach of the large class that 
could not possibly buy a $50or $60 implement. But 
though.we have. bought and tried a multitude of ma- 
chines of all sorts, sizes, and prices, until a spacious 
lumber-room would be required to store all the samples, 
we have, until now, felt obliged to continually caution 
our readers against buying any of the low-priced ma- 
chines, And we still say that for general use the sew- 
ing machines sold for from $45 to $75 each are to be 
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which is decidedly superior to the usual thin silver-plat- 
ing, as it is far more durable, and does not tarnish. 
It is simple in its parts, and its use quickly learned, and 
it runs so easily that a child can work it. 


2d. It is easily attached to any table or stand having a 
leaf or edge projecting an inch or so, and can thus be 
used in any part of the house, near a window, etc. It is 
so light and portable that a lady can carry it with her in a 
reticule when visiting, or on a journey, ready for use at 
any moment. It isso convenient in this respect that it 
will be a useful addition where other machines are used, 
either for carrying to different rooms, or when two wish 
to sew at the same time. Itis applicable for almost all 
kinds of family sewing. 


8d. It makes the elastic loop-stitch (the same as the 
Wilcox & Gibbs and some other good machines), which, 
with a little care in making the closing stitch, is abun- 
dantly strong for nearly all kinds of sewing, and less 
liable to break in washing and wearing, owing to its 
elasticity. It has the advantage that the stitch can be 
removed when desired. Those who have lock-stitch ma- 
chines, will find this stitch more convenient for many 
kinds of sewing, for embroidering, etc. Many contend 
that the elastic loop-stitch is more durable. 


4th, While we do not gainsay the merits of the ‘‘ foot- 





BECKWITH’S NEW $10 SEWING MACHINE. 


DEsoRIPTION.—c, clamp-holding machine upon edge of table; W, shield over wheels, with an opening to show 
the wheels; ¢, the crank-bar or pinion-arm, by which 5, the upper arm, ismoved; a, the lower‘arm; //, cloth 
plate; », needle; ¢, thamb-screw to hold the needle ; d, presser foot-spring ;'r, tension screw and disks; s, spool 
of thread; m moves the stitch-maker which can not be readily shown, It is very simple in form and sure. 


preferred when obtainable. But not one half of the 


families in our country have any useful sewing machine, 


simply because not half the people feel that they can 
possibly spare $50, or more, in this direction, and so 
the everlasting ‘‘stitch, stitch, stitch,’’. by slow hand- 
process, goes on, exhausting the strength and health of 
the toilworn and careworn mothers of the land—just 
that class who can not hire help and most need the aid 
of the sewing machine. 

The new machine, now introduced, we have been 
watching for months, and trying to like it on account 
of its cheapness, and because it ‘was well made (which 


-we could not say of other low-priced machines we 


have seen); but this was unsatisfactory simply. on 
account of the motion, or method of applying the 
power—by a vertical motion of the hand for every 
stitch. Happily this difficulty is at last obviated.. A 
crank-and multiplying wheel have been devised, and now 


_ We are prepared ‘to indorse the $10 Beckwith Sewing 


Machine as one worthy of being at once secured by all 
whe can not purchase the expensive machines; and as 


‘-will be seen below, many of those who have the larger 


machines will want this one in addition. Here are some 
of the advantages of the Beckwith Machine: 

1st. It is well and strongly made, and thoroughly elec- 
tro-plated with nickcl thronghont, by the new process, 





pedal,”? many persons who are unable to use that, will 
find no trouble with this crank-motion. This gives 


; complete control of the needle at any and every movement, 
‘ so that the operator can stop on every stitch if desired. 


The crank in this new machine is placed delow the 
table, which is an.advantage over all other previous at- 
tempts at low-priced machines. The work is fed from the 
table towards the operator, which is claimed as a merit. 


But the great commendation of this new 
machiné is, that while it is practically useful, it is sold at 
the low price of $10, and this brings it within the reach 
of a hundred thousand families that want a sewing ma- 


chine and can not raise funds to buy higher-priced ones. 


We have contracted with the Beckwith Sewing Machine 
Company for the first 1,000 of them to supply 
our own friends, and as Premiums. Each machine is put 
in a-neat, compact box, with hemmer and guide, oil-can, 
bottle of oil, thread, different-sized needles, etc., with full 
Printed Directions for using, and delivered to any express 
office in this city, without extra charge above the $10. 
As we buy the machines at wholesale price, we have de- 
cided to give our readers some advantage of this, and we 
therefore propose to make a present for himself or 





herself, or for any friend, of one copy of Hearth and 
Home or two copies of the AmERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Sor the balance of this year (1872), to the first 800 per- 
sons who send us $10 for one of the new machines. 


The New Sewing Machine asa Premium 
without Money. 


To enable those to get this machine, who can not raise 
even the $10 to buy it, we make the following offer : 

We will send the Machine free to any 
one who will collect and forward SIX sub- 
scribers for HEARTH .AND HOME one 
year at $3 each; or TWELVE subscri- 
bers to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
for one year, at $1.50 each. 


(2 Almost any lady can readily secure this small 
number of subscribers and get a machine free 3 or 
some friend can thus obtain it for her, as-a present. 








Full Descriptions. - 
of all the Premiums are given in an extra sheet, which 
will ‘be mailed free to applicants, Read over the de- 
scriptions, and you will find many desirable articles— 
indeed, all are desirable. - We have room in this paper 
only for the following DESCRIPTIVE NOTES: 


Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11—Pocket Knives. 
—HERE’s FOR THE Boys AnD Girls !—These Premiums 
are among the most pleasing and useful that we have ever 
offered. Every boy, and girl too, wants a pocket knife. 
We give them an opportunity to obtain a most valuable 
one for merely a little effort. These knives are made 
by Messrs. Smith & Clark, Bronxville, N. 
Y., whose work is equal to any done. in this country or 
Europe. No. 8 is a neat, substantial Knife, with three 
blades and buck-horn handle.. No. 9.is a still finer 
article, with four blades and buck-horn handle. - No. 10 
isan elegant Knife, with’ four blades and’ shell, handle. 
No. 11 isa Lady’s Pocket Knife, a beautiful article, with 
four blades and shell handle. 


No. 12.—Multum in Parvo Pocket 
Knife.—This is a most attractive as well as useful Pre- 
mium, It comprises,in one knife-handle, a large and a 
small blade, a screw-driver, a saw, & strong hook, a nut- 
cracker, a brad-aw), a gimlet, a corkscrew, a pointer, a 
slim punch, and, in addition to this, it.can, be ‘used for 
various other purposes. which will at once suggest them- 
selves to any smart boy or man.:; The knives will be 
sent anywhere in our country, post-paid. sey 


No, 14.—Casters and Fruit or Cake 
Basket. Combined.—This is_a;new pattern, both 
novel and beautiful. It can be used as large, showy 
Casters, with six cut-glass bottles, or be instantly changed 
into complete Casters, with Call-Bell, and a separate 
Cake or Fruit. Basket, with a colored glass dish inside. 
Every one receiving it will be delighted. It is from the 
same makers and of equally good quality as the preceding. 


No. 33.-—Steam-Engine. — This is a 
veritable steam-engine; one that will GO; anda capital, 
intensely interesting, and instructive article for boy:, 
and grown-up people too. Our eleven-year-old boy ran 
his engine an average of an hour or more a day for six 
months ; he has exhibited it in motion to many of his play- 
mates; has hitched on various toy machinery, and it ap- 
pears to go just as well as when first started. 


No. 34.— Garden Séeds.—A valuable 
selection of 40. varieties.of the best seeds fora family 


> garden, each parcel large enough for a garden of ordinary 


size. This premium and-thé next two are put up forus by 
Messrs. B. Ki Bliss & Sons, Seed & Horticultural 
Warehouse, 23‘ Park Place and 20 Murray St., 
whose seed establishment.’is. well known as one of the 
best in the ceuntry. This premium will-be of great value 
and convenience to many, a8 we send the seeds post-paid. 


No, 43.—Universal Clothes Wring- 
er.—A very useful, time-saving, strength-saving, clothes- 
saving implement, that-should be in every family. The 
wringing of clothes’ by hand,is hard upon the hands, 
arms, and chest, and the twisting stretches and breaks 
the fibers with lever power. With the Wringing Ma- 
chine, the garments are passed rapidly between elastic 
rollers, which press the water out better than hand wring- 
ing, and as fast ‘as one can pick up the _ articles. 
We have given thousands of these premiums, with almost 
universal satisfaction.. They are made by the Mietro- 
politan Washing Machine Co., Middlefield, Ct. 


No, 48.—A Good Watch.—The Watches 
made by the American Watch Co.,; Waltham, 
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Mass., have peculiarities of excellence which place 
them above all foreign rivalry. The substitution of 


“machinery for hand labor has been followed not only 
- by gréater simplicity,.but by a precision in detail, 


and aceuracy and uniformity in their time-keeping 

_qualities, which by the old mcthod of manufacture are 
‘unattainable. A smoothness and certainty of movement 
are secured which proceed from the perfect adaptation of 

every piece to its place. The extent of the Waltham 

establishment, the combination of skilled labor, with ma- 

ehinery perfect and ample, enable them to offer watches 

at lower rates than any other manufacturers. Their 

annual manufacture is said to be double that of all other 

makers in this country combined, and much larger than 

the entire manufacture of England. The mechanical im- 

provements and valuable inventions of the last fifteen 

whether home or foreign‘in their origin, have been 


years, 
brought to their aid, and the presence of over 400,000 


Waltham Watches in the pockets of the people, is the 
best proof of the publicapproval. We offer a Silver watch, 
jeweled, with chronometer balance, warranted by this 


_ Company as made ofthe best materials in the best manner, 


and in pure coin-silver “hunting” case; weight 3 oz. 


- Phis watch we offeras one‘of our Premiums, with the full- 


est confidence. -Upon the. movement of each of these 
watches will be engraved, ‘‘ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
MADE BY THE AMERICAN Watcu Co., WALTHAM, Mass.”’ 


No, 87.—Farmer’s Boy’s Library.— 
A few dollars* worth of books pertaining to the farm wi!l 
give the boys new ideas, sct them to thinking and ob- 
serving, and thus eriable them to make their heads help 
their hands. One such book will, in the end, be of far 
more value to a youth than to have an extra acre of land 
on coming to manhood. Anysmart boy can casily secure 
this Premium, and he will have two sterling works by a 
well-known, -. practical farmer. They are Allen's New 
American Farm Book, and Allen’s American Cattle. 


No. 106.—General Book Premium. 
-—Any one sending 25 or'‘more names, may select books 
from our list to the amount of 10 cents for each subscrib- 
er sent at $1; or 30 cents for each name sent at $1.20; or 
60 cents for each name at $1.50. This offer is only for 
clubs of 2% or more, . The bool:s will be sent by mail or ex- 
press, prepaid through, by-us. 

No.107.—Thomas’ Smoothing Har- 
row and Broadcast Weeder.—-We consider this 
so good an implement that we have made arrangements 
with the manufacturers to offer it asa premium. Mr. J. 
J- Thomas has so wide and so good a reputation, both 
as a writer on agricultural subjects, and as author o 
~*Farm Implements and Farm Machinery,”’ that his name 
alone would be asgafe guarantee for the goodness of a 
farm tool or machine. This harrow has, however, been 
tested by other good judges, who agree that it is a 
really valuable article... It is a thorough pulverizer of 
the soil and good cultivator of growing crops. It is of 
easy draft, ‘nkes a sweep of nine feet, can harrow twenty 
acres a day, and it leaves the ground as fine and smooth 
asa garden-sed. For 38 subscribers to American Agri- 
culturést, at $1.50, or 120 do., at $1, or for 19 subscribers 
to Hearth and Ilome, at $3, or 60 do., at $2.50, or for 21 
subscribers to both papers, at $4 for the two, we will 
send the harrow, worth $25. Send for descriptive list 
toJ. J. Thomas & Co., Proprietors, Geneva, N. Y. 
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Agricultural News and Items. 
—_——— 

Twenty-two head of cattle, lately shipped from Illinois 
to New York, weighed over sixty-one thousand pounds, 
an average of over twenty-eight hundred; ten of thei 
averaged over thirty hundred. They were grazed on the 
open prairie...... A Shorthorn cow, Rosedale, now owned 
by Col. King, of Minnesota, brought her former owner, 
in three years, the amount of $2,500 in prizes, besides 
three calves...... The prize Mcrino ram at the Ohio State 
Fair has been sold to a Maryland breeder for $500...... 
Twenty-five Mcrino ewes were lately sold in Vermont 
for $1,000.. ... Five. hundred dollars was paid for a pair 
of Poland-China hogs which took the premium at the 
Michigan State Fair..::..A collection of two hundred 
and three Poland-China swine were exhibited by a sin- 
gle breeder in Fulton Co., Illinois, at the fair of 1871; a 
building expressly for their accommodation was erected 
by the owner at his own expense......A Wisconsin 
farmer, in 1871, from fifteen cows, made 5,530 pounds of 
cheese and 900 pounds of butter, which brought him $730 
in cash. :....A California sheep raiser owns 90,09) sheep, 
from which he realizes an income of $199,009 yearly ; he 
commenced twenty years ago with a flock of 809...... 
Matton carcasses are shipped from the Rocky Mountains 
to New York for $1.75 per head..... It was stated at the 
N. Y. Dairymen’s Association that a grade Ayrshire cow 
owned by J. H. McMillan, of Erie Co., in that State, had 
given during twenty-three weeks an average of forty- 
three pounds of milk per day, from which 822 pounds of 
butter had been made in that time, eqnal to fourteen 
pounds per week. She was six years oli... .. The ma- 





chine for extracting honey from the comb, called the 
Mel Extractor, is now largely used in this country and 
Canada; one bee-keeper, during the past season, took 
from one hundred and twenty-five hives and their swarms 
ten tons of honcy by the use of this machine...... In 
California there is a single apiary of two thousand hives ; 
the Italian beesare there considered the most productive 
honey-makers......A Canadian breeder has sold a Short- 
horn bull, which has taken many important premiums, 
to an American farmer of Wythe Co., West Virginia..... 
A cattle sale in California, made by the executor of the 
estate of J. R. Walsh, realized $40,009 ; unbroken horses 
brought from $24 to $120; bulls, from $5 to $100, and 
cows from $18 to $100...... Butter is being packed in 
Washington Territory, for want of tubs and jars, in 
cylindrical bags of white muslin; these are again packed 
in barrels which are filled up with brine; in this manner 
the butter is said to keep excellently, and the packages 
are cheaper and cleaner than tubsor jars....The scarcity 
of hay in Canada has caused great activity in the demand 
for fodder or straw-cutters, and from motives of economy 
and to prevent sacrificing their stock, Canadian farmers 
are cutting, steaming, and feeding straw with crushed 
grain...... The Silver-bect is being raised in Canada as a 
crop for plowing under as manure ; it produces a mass of 
leaves thirty inches high, which furnishes a large quan- 
tity of green manure......A New York farmer has re- 
alized $700 from fourteen acres of clover in the shape of 
hay and seed...... Tobacco has been a very profitable 
crop in the New England States the past year; one 
farmer grew on half an acre a crop which sold for $165; 
another, on five acres, to the value of $2,868, and another 
on two acres $811. Some of the choicest leaf sold for $1 
per pound, and several farmers sold at 22 to 30 cents a 
pound ail through. One farmer in Masgachuscetts 
had twenty-cight acres..... In Connecticut a worn-out 
field was fifty years ago planted in timber. The 
timber has yiclded ten cords per year and fencing for the 
farm for twenty years past, and when cleared last year 
produced fifty cords per acre, and is now new land again. 
ae In the San Joaquin valley, California, one man 
owns 350,009 acres of land, and twelve others in all own 
2,735,000 acres; one man’s pasture ficld has sixty-five 
miles of fence around it, and his farm is forty-five miles 
fone ose O. Barnhardt, Fairport, N. Y., lately sold a 
steer of his own raising for $224.72; it was forty-four 
months old and weighed 2,809 pounds; during summer 
he was fed on pasture and some meal daily, and in win- 
ter on hay, roots, and meal...... C. W. Wadsworth sold 
at auction at Genesco, N. Y., the following Shorthorn 
stock at the prices named, viz.: a roan cow, ‘‘ Music,”’ 
$195; white cow, ‘ Mollie,” $66; red cow, ‘ Honey,” 
$74; roan cow, ‘‘ Melody,” $120; others from $95 to 
$130, and bull-calves and bulls from $35 to $105; $1,500 


“was refused for five choice heifers.. ...Mr. Alexander, 


of Ky., has sold two Shorthorn heifers to an English 
purchaser for, $13,000...... Irrigated land in some parts 
of Europe sells for $500 per acre, while adjoining land, 
not thus improved, will sell for $50 per acre. An owner 
of land having a surplus of water from his works often 
sells it to his neighbors for large sums, or rents it yearly 
to them...... Orendorf Bros., of McLean Co., IIl., lately 
had at Chicago cighty-one hogs fed by themselves, which 
averaged 513 pounds. The hogs were of the Poland- 
China varicty......... Ex-Commissioner of Agriculture 
Capron has purchased a large quantity of agricultural 
implements in this country, mainly from Western manu- 
facturers, for shipment to Japan.......A Pennsylvania 
farmer planted one acre in pumpkins in hills six feet 
apart, which yielded fifty double wagon-loads, estimated 
at over forty tons, besides which two hundred quarts of 
sced were saved, which brought $50 in cash......A 
Western farmer has saved his corn fodder by placing it 
in pits dug in the ground, salting it, and covering with 
straw and earth; in this same manner clover is cured 
and preserved in parts of Belgium...... An Ayrshire 
cow imported by Mr. Peters, of Massachusetts, is said to 
have given in one hundred and fourteen days an average 
of 49 pounds 8 ounces of milk per day, and three days’ 
milk gave 6 pounds 8 ounces of butter; the weight of 
this cow was 967 pounds. An Ayrshire cow, also owned 
by Mr. Peters, when slaughtered, gave 882 pounds of 
beef and 111 pounds of tallow ; the beef was fine-grained, 
well-marbled, and of the very best quality...... It is es- 
timated that the cattle in the United States number 28,- 
145,240, valued at $1,000,000,090...... The herd of Ayr- 
shire cows owned by J. II. Morgan, of Ogdensburg, N. 
Y., number thirty-seven bulls and fifty heifers and cows. 
Se At the Kansas Agricultural College farm the crop 
of wheat yielded forty-three and a half bushels per acre. 
oaeeet A Michigan farmer experimenting with -Alsike 
clover found it to fail on dry soils, but on wet, mucky 
lands it yielded well. It stood exposure to the weather 
well, was free from dust, and was agreeable to the stock, 
and matured with the timothy. The aftergrowth amount- 
ed, however, to nothing...... Amasa Scoft, of Orleans 
Co., Vt., has a pair of steers, twenty months old, which 
weigh 2,500 pounds...... Fifteen companies, with a capi- 








oe - =, 
tal of $2,000,000, are engaged in mining and manufacty;. 
ing the Charleston phosphates..... An Englishman 9 oe 
appeared at dinner in a cout which was made from es 
woven from wool which was on the sheep’s backs on th 

morning of the same day; and now a California farm a 
has breakfasted on bread which was made from mas 
ground from wheat cut, thrashed, and taken to mill the 
fame morning, four hours only being occupied in the 
whole procegs...... M. L. Sullivant, an Illinois farmer 
keeps two hundred and twenty-five plows, one hundred 
and forty-two cultivators, three hundred and fifty mules, 

fifty horses, and fifty oxen at work, and the result is that 
he nceds a corn-crib cight fect high ‘and five miles long, 
and a hay-shed that holds 2,500 tons of Se The 
condition of winter wheat is unpromising generally 
throughout the country ; exposure to severe cold hag in- 
jured the grain which unfavorable weather in the fall 
left in a very weak condition...... In Indiana, the State 
Board of Agriculture elected John-§, Sutherland as 
President, J. D. G. Nelson Vice-President, A. Herron 
Secretary, Carlos Dickson Treasurer, and H. W. Caldwell 
Superintendent....... Two townships of land on the 
North Pacific Railroad have been purchased for the. get. 
tlement of a colony of Scotch farmers, who are now ar 
riving with a choice selection of thorough-bred stock... 
Ten thousand acres of land in Maine have been pur- 
chased fora party of Swedish immigrants.....J. Bridge. 
ford, Paris, Ky., has sold for $300 a Shorthorn bull-calf,g 
months old, to J. H. Talbott, of Missouri; the calg 
weighed %60 pounds...... N. P. Neely, Ottawa, I. sold 
in January the following stock to Theodore Willson, 
Osage, Iowa: Shorthorn bulls “2d Duke of Greenebush,” 
$500 ; ‘‘ Young Primrose,’’ $300; ‘‘ Young Beauty,” $200; 
heifer calf ‘Golden Age,” $300; ‘Last Rose of Sum- 
mer,” $300. To D. V. Perrin, Grant Co., Wis., “5th 
Duke of Greenebush,” $500; also one Essex sow, $60; 
three Essex pigs, $60; one Berkshire sow, $50. Mr, 
Neely has fed his stock the past winter on Hungarian 
hay cut before the sced was ripe, and found it good feed ; 
he also raised 6,000 bushels of mangels on five acres, 


PEAR CULTURE 


FOR PROFIT. 
By P. T. QUINN, 


PRACTICAL HORTIGULTURIST. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


If one wishes to raise pcars intelligently, and with the 
best results, he must know first the character of his soil, the 
best mode of preparing it, the best varieties to select under 
existing. conditions, the best mode of planting, pruning, 
fertilizing, grafting, and utilizing the ground before the 
trees come into bearing, and finally, of gathering and pack- 
ing for market. 

The hope of furnishing practical information on all these 
points has induced the author to endeavor to draw for 
others the same lessons which years of practical experience 
have afforded him. 











Contents: 

Chap. I. Varieties. Chap. IX. Varieties to Plant. 
me II. Aspect. *: X. Pruning. 
“_JII. Preparation of “ XI. Manuring ané 

the Soil. Mulching. 
#4 IV. Distance Apart “ XII. Gathering Fruit, 
in Planting. “© XIII. Marketing Pears, 
” V. Dwarfs and “ XIV. Profits, 


Standards. * XV. Propagation, ete. 
x VI. Planting-Time. “ XVI. Practical Sugges 
*“ VII, Planting. tions. 
“ VIII. Nursery Trees. “ XVII. Orchard Record. 
Py Oe OR gt i tO ene errr rs Cevccecess $1.6 
Address 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broadway, New York, 


THOROUGH - BRED STOCK. 


Jersey Cows, Heifers, and young Bulls. 

Ayrshire Cows, Heifers, and young Bulls. 

Guernsey Bull, 2 yrs. old, very fine. 

Cotswold Sheep. The famous “ Maple Shade Flock,” a8 
fine as.any in the country. Rams, Ewes, and Lambs. 

Berkshire Pigs, of the very best blood. 

Essex Pigs, as good as can be found in this country or any 
other. 

Perfect pedigrees given with all thorough-bred stock, 
which may be seen at my farm (Herdsdale), Florence, Maes. 

Send communications to 

L. A. CHASE, 
245 Broadway, New York. 
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Empire Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


NEW YORK. 


Office, - - - ~ 139 Broadway. 


Success the Criterion of Excellence. 


Compared with the following well-known Companies, the 
prosperity of the EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE has 
been most remarkable. 

The average Number of Policies issued by the 


Empire Mutual in the first 2 years was....... 4,016 
EE MOL vgs vecncsecesecns oe - -= © sth tin 
New England Mutual........ “ 22 “ i calones $12 
Waw Fork LAM. ..cccccccsccss * 2 * © ceeds 1,098 
Mutual Benefit............... * 3 * ree ee 1,019 
Connecticut Mutual....... ei? FF S.  eaeaee 1,785 
MNO RIES bacciecsesseasce is *  owecwde 1,027 
* Massachusetts Mutual.. * i * O" ueseees 1,058 


The ratio of Policies issued in 1870 by the Empire over 
those issued in 1869 was 167 per cent, and of Receipts, 600 
per cent. 


Number of Policies issued in first two years, — - - 8,082 
Annual Premium thereon, $793,742.45 
Amount Insured thereby, - $17,286,406.C0 
Average Amount of Policies, . - . . - + $2,152.00 
Total Assets at the end of two years, above $700,000.00 


Notice the following Liberal Features: 

Ordinary Whole Life Policies absolutely Non-For- 
feitable from payment of the first annual premium. 

All other Policies Non-Forfeitable after two annual 
payments. 

All Policies incontestable for usual causes, and abse- 
lately incontestable after two annual premiums. 

All restriction upon travel and residence removed 
and no permits required. 

One third of all premiums loaned to the insured, if 
desired, and no notes required. 

No accumulation of Interest on Deferred Premi- 
ums, and no increase of annual payment on any class of 
policies. 

Dividends Accumulative, the surplus being re- 
turned to the Policy-holder, equitably in. proportion to his 


’ contribution thereto. 


The business of the Company conducted upon the Mutual 
Plan. 
G. HILTON SORIBNER, President. 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, Vice-President. 


SMALLFRUIT, 
INSTRUCTOR. 


Sixty-four pages, price 2% cts., post-paid. Tells how to 
lant and grow ull kinds of Small Fruit successfully, both 
‘or market and home garden. John J. Thomas, Henry Ward 
Beecher, Judge [ S, Harris, of Ga., and others, say it is one 
of the most complete and practical works ever printed, 
Price-List of Plants, retail or wholesale, Free to all 
applicants. Address ~ 
A. M. PURDY, Palmyra, N. Y., 
Or, PURDY & HANCE, South Bend, Ind. 


P.S.—Specimen copies of the Fruit Recorder t 
Cottage Gardencr, 4 dollar monthly (A. M. PURDY, 
Editor), Free to all applicants. Jt speaks Sor itself. To sec 
a copy is equivalent to subscribing. 











Fast Premiums warded by Amer. Inst., 1870. 


MICROSCOPES. 


Iilustrated Price-List sent free on application. 
MACIC LANTERNS. 


Catalogue, priced and illustrated, sent free. 


T. H. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau-st., N. Y. 


$100 to 250 per month guaranteed 
sure _ to ents a 
where selling our new seven-strand Wate PLATINA 


CLorues-Lines. Sells readily at every house. § 
tree, Address the Girrarp Wire MILs. Philadelphia, a 


< WANTED—For our new Book, THE 
AG ENTS BRIGHT SIDE OF NEW YORK. By 
a City Missionary. 200 Engravings, Agents 81140» day. 
E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 805 Broadway, New York. 
QiIxTY PER CENT allowed canvassers 


for the hest work 01 Carpentry for Far * oO H 
CHALLEN, Publisher, 521 Minor 3t., Philadelphia ang aoe: 




















The New Haven Patent Whip, 

a 

EEE ——“<a 
With adjustable top and socket-guard. The most economi- 
cal whip made. Broken whips instantly repaired. Horsc- 
men use no others. Choice whalebone whip, with one extra 
top, sent on receipt of three dollars. For sale by all dealers, 
Circulars and Price-list furnished on application to 
THE NEW HAVEN WHIP CoO., 
New Haven, Ct. 











ROKEN NATIONAL BANK 
NOTES bought. Four (4) per cent premium, 
Full printed list furnished. 
DE HAVEN & BRO., Bankers, 
40 South 3d st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


IF YOU WANT AN 


AUCTIONEER 


TO SELL REAL ESTATE, 
Stocks, Furniture, or Merchandise, 


CALL ON 


JERE. JOHNSON, Jr., 


Successor to JOHNSON & MILLER, 
25 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 





GENTS Wanted.—Agents make more money at 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 
G. STINSON & CO., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Mainc. 





AGENTS, LOOK !—$12a day selling 
Scissors SHARPENER and othernew pie 25c. 
Catalogue free. T.J. HASTINGS & CO., Wo: 4 








BOTEER NICKEL, FROSTED, OR DAMASKEEN. 











MARION 


(United States Watch Uo. Marion, N. J.) 


Waren No. 10,584, Stem-WinDER— Bears 
ing Trade-Mark “Frederic Atherton & Co., 
Marion, N. J.,” manufactured by the United 
States Watch Co., has been‘ carried by me 


twenty months; _ its 


total variation from 


mean time being five seconds per month. 


Z. C. PRIEST, | 


Ass’t Sup’t N. Y, C, & H. R. R, 


WATCHES, 


BEWARE of worthless imitations with w 


hich the country ts flooded. To avoid ¢ 
sttion, see that the words MARION, N. J., are engraved mie plate over the ‘Matn-Spring 


Barrel. All others are spurious. 


&39~ Price-Lists furnished the trade on application, inclosing business card. Forsale 
by the trade generally. Ask your Jeweler to see the MARION watches. < 


““or ra UNITED STATES WATCH CO., 
GILES, WALES & C0., 13 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 
And GILES, BROTHER & 00, 83 & 85 State St, Ohicago, Il, 
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GREAT "REDUCTION 
GREAT. SAVING TO . CONSUMERS 


BY GETTING UP CLUBS. 
omeanive St ~ Ste Organizers. 
dees ccreagnonen ts by purchasing of the 


Great American ‘Tea Comp’y, 
31 & 33 Vesey Street, 


P. 0. Box, 5,643. NEW YORK CITY. 


WV 00D, TABER & MORSE, 
coor ti Maison Co., N. Y. 


‘Steam-Engines, 


Portable, Stationary,‘and 
Agricultural. 


Hun: dreds in a in Shops, Print- 
ing ‘Rooms, Mills, Mines, and on 
Farms ‘and’ Plantations f fer Grain 
Zaring. Food Cooking for 
oe on Ginning, Sawing, etc. 
Circulars sent on application. 














K. G KELLEWS PATENT 
Chemical Metallic Paints. 


shades. Prepared for immediate use, requiring no 
Rey up 4g: 2, sf. 10, . and 40 gallon packages. 
. for EN SF 
i ag Ber fal: for 0 for outside work........... 1.00 to $1.50 


Y OF COMPAN 
Sole Agents, 116 Maiden Lane, New York. 





Eureka Butter-Worker. 
_. A lever-ladle works in all parts of com- 
mon bowls, Which ate held firm ; revolved 
easy; drained by the strength of one fin- 
ger; very eer ed strong, light, convenient 
to carry, detached, and washed readily as 
any bowl and ladle. It enables a person 
to arr aehe. salt, press, cut, turn, and work 
soft or Ward butcer’ in every manher de- 
hired, exactly on the hand-ladle principle, 
jerjand faster, and no 
ligbie’ or Ngar ie It received the 





highest honors at the following Fairs: 

Working Pooition Ney State; Pa. Stdte; Western N. Y.; 

American Institute ; mio = International; and very highly 

dai symens and all sold give 
entire satisfaction far as rear fro 

sizes, $ ith bowls. -Liberal- discount at 

e. Sel plain shipping directions, Circulars and 


information sent on opp 
J. SHBIN, Whitney's Point, N.Y. 


U FoR 
SHEATHING, A 
PLASTERING, 


ROOFING, 
’ DEAFENING, ~— 
) AND 
Carpet Lining. 
Samples and circulars sent free, 
a-rby - - 
ROCK RIVER PAPER CO., 
* Chicago ; Of, 3 


B. E. HALE & CO., 3 
_. 22and 24 Frankfort eae Mi ¥.. t 


Sole Agents for Eastern States. 





















FARMERS! make no new fence without examining 
the merits of the Combination Fence, illuétrated in-the 
American Agricilturist for ‘March. It makes an effective 
fence, ‘combining. the advantages of both wood and wire, at 
a saving of 33 to 50 per cent over any other. Circulars now: 
ready, giving fall details of advantages, manner of con- 
struction, ett. Persons wanted everywhere as agents to in- 
troduce it. All inquiries and communications will receive 
prompt attention if addressed to the inventor, 

THOS. H. SPEAKMAN, 
No. 26 N. 7th st., Eniladeiphie, Pa. 


' . NOISELESS, ° . 
 LOCK-STITCH 
Sewing Machine 
Challen the world 
aelatn and beauty of 
stitch, durability of ‘con- 
struction, and rapidity of 
‘motion. Gall and examine. 


= Send for Circular. Agents 
wanted. ’ 












/ @% Broadway, N. Y. 





wa : 
D° x OU WANT THE BEST SHOE ever 

made one haw orcome apart? Then buy 
the CABLE SCREW ts and Shoes—all have the 
Pater$ Stamp. 

















RUSTIC WORK. 
"HHOM SILSRY 





Hanging gronkets 
ic “Vases, 


irs, 
Rustic Settees, 
Rustic Tables. 


Made from Natural Growth of Wood. 

The most attractive, ornamental, and durable embellish- 
ment of the garden and portico in summer, and for window 
decorations in winter. 


SUMMER-HOUSES FITTED UP, 
PARKS EMBELLISHED, 


COUNTRY SEATS BEAUTIFIED. 
Having the most extensive manufactory in the United 
States, we are prepared to fill orders of-every kind, from a 
single ’pird-cage, to the complete furnishing of a park with 
rustic work. 
Send for Illustrated Circular and Price-lists. Address 


JAMES KING, New Haven, Ct. 
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2ft. Veranda. |.Arch-topIvy. | 2 ft. Cross. 


NOURSE,. WHITE: & CO., 
WESTBORO’, MASS., 


Manufacturers of Trellises, Nourse’s Patent 
Folding Plant-Stand, Ferneries, and Floral 
Adornments. 

A large stock of goods ready for spring trade. Orders 
filled without delay. 

Catalogues supplied on application. 





The ay ery SUBMERGED PUMP 


is a double- ation. non-freezing Force 
Pum It is composed entirely of 
metal, is simple in construction, very 
durable; and not liable to get out of 
order. It has no packings, and hence 
works with the least possible friction. 

‘Will work in wells-of any depth, and 


:; Agents wa 

and traveling. Dealers specially in- 

a terested. 

- - =~ Send for Cirenlar. Address 

FORRESTER MANUFACTURING CO.; 
Bridgeport, Ct. 


([TREE-PRUNERS and SAW-FIT- 
OOLS.—Can reach 25 feet, and cut limbs 
2 in. he {palo “Can Circa upset, and fit a gang saw in 
three minutes. wanes ag ‘ircvlar. Manufactured by 
RESCOTT, Sandy Hill, N. Y. 


BUILDING FELT (no tar) for 


outside work and aus instead of plaster. 
-C. J. FAY (Patentee), Camden, N. J. 











ADVERTISING RATES. _ 


CASH BEFORE INSERTION. 


American Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages, $1.50 per line (agate), each insertion. 

Open Pages (open without cutting)} $2 per line. 

Last Page, and 24 and 3d Cover Pages—$2.50 per line. 

Pagenext to Reading and_Last Cover Page—$3.00 per line. 

No advertisement inserted for less than $5.00. 
GERMAN EDITION. 

Ordinary Pages, 25 cents per line, each insertion. 

Businéss Notices and Last Page, 40 cénts per linc. 

No advertisement inserted for less than $1.00. 


-Hearth -and Home. 


Ordinary Pages, per Jing (agate), each insertion. :..50 cents. 
Business Notices, ith Page, and Li ast cg vastes - cents. 
SFU el sons ocerak ob tye cBhbuskscovnss 23°cents per line extra. 


No Advertisement inserted for less than $2.00. 


‘[rso Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 
Address all orders to 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., 
245 Broapway, New Yor«, 


‘tions’ about all the operations: cotinectéd: With n 
- tables, and much sound adviéé on kindred tepics.; Tlion: 


- to the amateur and_ private gardener, and unlucky experi 





Gardening for Profit 


In the Market and Family Garden. 


By Peter Hendersen.: - e 
ILLUSTRATED. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS, op 


All the vegetables that thrive in the open aly in our 
latitude are described, together with the best methods 
for growing them. The author also imparts practical 
instructions on the subjects of drainage, and the forma- 
tion and management of hot-beds. Numerous’ welkeg.- | 
ecuted wood-cuts tend to make clearer the instructions of 
the author. —Philadelphia Inquirer. 


The author of this treatise -is one of the best known 
and most successful-of those gardenérs who sipply New 
York with-green vegetables ; and as he writes from long 
and dear-bought experience, the positive, dogmatic tone 
he often assumes is by no means unbecoming. The book 
itself is intended to be a‘giide for beginners embarking 
in the author’s business; and gives full and pees 


gardening, lists of varieties of the most proitabbsy 
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designed for a.special class, it can not fail to be valuable 


ence has taught us that the information contained .in@ 


single chapter would haye been worth to us the prige of 


the book.—Daély Mercury (New Bedford). ; 
. ) $ 

It is unquestionably the most ‘thorough and -the Dest 
work of its’ kind we have yet had from’ tho pen of an 
American author, It is written in a clear, concise: style, 


and.this made .more comprehensive than works which ~ 


smack more of-the office than the farm or garden, ‘ 
[Daily Evening Times Bangor, Me.). ‘ 


Mr. Henderson writes from knowledge, and is not one 
of those amateur cultivators whose potatoes cost“ them 
ten dollars a bushel; and “whose eggs ought to be as 
valuable as those of that other member of their family— 
the goose of golden-egg-laying memory—for they are all 
but priceless, No; he is a practical man, and he has the 
art of imparting the knowledge he possesses in a very 
agreeable manner; and he has brought together an ex- 
traordinary amount of useful matter in a smal? volume, 


which those who would “garden for profit" ought to 


study carefully.—Hvening Traveller (Boston). 


There are marvels of transformation and rapid repro- 







ee, 





daetion -recorded therein, which might well shame the. Ee 


dull fancy of the author. of Aladdin or of Kaloolah, 
There is no theory about it; aman who has made him 
self rich by market-gardening plainly tells our young 
men how they can get rich as easily as he did, and with 
out wandering to California or Montana, for it cither. 
[Horace GREELEY in the WV. ¥. Trabuae. 


We have devoted more space to this littlo work than 
we usually do to tomes much more pretentious. We have 
done so. because “of the rare, merits of the book in its 
fund of information, usefnl to the farmer and market- 
gardener, and-becanse. of the dearth ofthat. kind, of 
knowledge. We. carnesily advise that fraternity, for 
whom this work was written, to buy it and study it, If 
any among them have never yet read a hook, Ict this be 
their primer, and we will vouch for the excellence and 
endurance of the priming. The work is profusely illas- 


trated with wood-cuts,— Louisville Daily Journal. 


Price, post-paid, $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New YorK. 





